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USTRIAL employment in Canada 
showed an increase at the beginning of 
ruary, although industries were still affected 
me extent by reductions in staffs for in- 
ory purposes, and more so by continued 
onal slackness in the out-of-door indus- 
. The situation was, however, much more 
urable than on the same date in any of 
six preceding years. This statement: ‘js 
sed on returns received by the Dominion 
eau of Statistics from 5,817 firms (each 
a minimum of fifteen employees) in in- 
es other than agriculture and fishing. 
firms employed 788,887 persons on Feb- 
1927, as compared with 784,484 on Janu- 
. The employment index number (based 
the number of employees of the report- 
firms in January, 1920, as 100) stood at 
4 on the date under review; in the preced- 
onth it was 94.8, and on February 1, 
1925, 1924, 1923, 1922, and 1921, it was 
86.1, 90.6, 89.5, 78.9 and 90.1, respect- 
Reports received from the offices of 
mployment Service of Canada indicated 
the volume of business transacted in 
ry, 1927, as shown by the average daily 
ent of applicants for employment, was 
cent less than in the previous month, 
'per cent more than the corresponding 
for January, 1926. Reduced place- 
in construction and maintenance, trans- 
m and farming were mainly responsible 
e declines from December, but these 
s were partly offset by increases in 
and manufacturing. At the beginning 
ary the percentage of unemployment 
members of local trade unions stood at 
ompared with percentages of 5.9 at 
ing of January, 1927, and 8.1 at the 
Q of February, 1926. "The percentage 
is based on returns received by 
tei of Labour from 1,541 local 
ns bit ie a total membership of 151,- 
|? Serr 
wetige ed of a weekly family budget 
nine staple foods was $11.23 at the 
of February, as compared with 
for poet $11.50 for February, 1926; 
ry, 1925; $10.75 for February, 
February, 1923; $10.61 for 
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February, 1922; $14.08 for February, 
$15.77 for February, 1920; $16.92 for 
1920 (the peak); $12.54 for February, 1918; 
and $7.75 for February, 1914. In wholesale 
prices the index number calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, based upon 
prices in 1913 as 100, was slightly lower in 
February at 150.1 as compared with 150.6 for 
January; 162.2 for February, 1926; 164.7 for 
February, 1925; 156.8 for February, 1924; 
153.6 for February, 1923; 153.5 for February, 
1922; 191.1 for February 1921; 256.7 for May, 
1920 (the peak); 238.8 for February, 1920; 
200.5 for February, 1919; and 192.0 for Feb- 
ruary, 1918. 


The time loss caused by industrial disputes 
in February, 1927, was slightly greater than 
during January, 1927, but less than during 
February, 1926. Eleven disputes were in ex- 
istence at some time during the month, in- 
volving 402 employees and resulting in the 
loss of 7,190 working days. Corresponding 
figures for January were: eight disputes, 261 
employees and 4,020 working days; and in 
February, 1926: ten disputes, 2,450 employ- 
ees and 21,730 working days. 


During February the De- 


1921; 
June, 


Industrial partment received reports 
Disputes from a Board of Concilia- 
Investigation tion and Investigation ap- _ 
Act, 1907 pointed to deal with a dis- 


pute between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and its clerks, 
freight handlers, station employees, ete. The 


‘Board established in the previous month in — 


connection with a dispute between various 
shipping companies at St. John, N.B. and 
their checkers and coopers, was completed, 
and two new applications for the establish< 
ment of Boards were received during the 
month. Full particulars of recent proceedings. 
under the act are given on page 259. 


The Alberta Legislature, by- 


Alberta 41 votes to 16, passed a 
legislature resolution on February 23,. 
and old age - on motion of the premier, 
pensions — the Hon. John E. Brown- 


lee, in the terms following: 
“Resolved, that in the opinion of this House 
the government should, bearing in mind that 
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there presently is legislation before the Domin- 
ion Parliament with respect to old age pen- 
sions, urge upon the Dominion government, the 
necessity for a purely federal plan in order to 
adequately provide for old age pensions 
throughout the Dominion.” 


The foregoing resolution embodied two 
amendments to the original resolution as sub- 
mitted to the House by Mr. J. T. Shaw, leader 
of the Liberal party, which suggested that the 
provincial government should at once intro- 
duce legislation complementary to the old 
age pension bill before the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, dividing the financial responsibility 
equally between the Dominion and provinces. 
A proposed further amendment moved by Mr. 
A. A. McGillivray, leader of the Conservative 
party asked that the subject should be dis- 
cussed by the legislature, but that legislative 
action be withheld until the federal bill 
actually becomes law. 


After the resolution had been adopted in 
the form proposed by the premier, Mr. Ar- 
thur Smeaton, representing the Labour party, 
proposed a further amendment, which would 
have declared “that this House, while regret- 
ting the meagre pension and the 70-year age 
qualification to deserving aged people under 
the proposed Old Age Pensions Act now 
before the Federal Parliament, believes that 
the best interest of those who will require 
this assistance will be served by the accept- 
ance of the proposed Act, and therefore this 
House agrees that with the passing of the 
federal legislation the necessary legislation 
be enacted in Alberta bringing the federal 
Old Age Pensions Act into operation.” 

The proposed Labour amendment was lost 
on a division of 12 votes for, and 45 against 
it. 


x. 


The Governor of the state 


Pennsylvania of Pennsylvania appointed 
Commissionon a Commission in 1925, 
Old Age firstly, to study the subject 
Pensions . of old age pensions with 


special reference as to the 


a advisability and practicability of a contribu- 


tory system as against the straight pension 
idea; and secondly, to secure all available facts 
as to the actual working out of these plans 
in the United States and abroad. The report 
of the commission was published in January. 

The report contains no final recommenda- 
tion as to the relative merits of a contribu- 
tory and a “straight” pension, but presents 
the views of supporters of both these plans. 
The commissioners believe however that 
“from an actuarial and insurance viewpoint 
the inauguration of such a system of deferred 
annuities presents no serious difficulties.” On 
the other hand, the administration of such a 
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plan presents far greater and more com fi 
problems than the “straight pension ” plang 
The conclusions reached by the commission 
ers are stated as follows:— 


“After thorough and detailed study of 
the above problems, this commission canno? 
over-emphasize its conviction of the immedi: 
ate necessity of a constructive plan of statd 
action. It is our unanimous belief that ¢ 
state system of old age pensions or insure 
is by far superior, from every point of vi 
to any of the existing forms of aged relief; 
The problem of the indigent aged is bela 
met to-day in a way that is thoroughly inades 
quate to merit its continuance. We beliey 
that a plan can be worked out which whild 
it would bring contentment and happiness in 
the later years of the aged dependents, wou ld 
prove more beneficent from a humane ai 
social point of view, would work out mare 
economically from the viewpoint of our bax 
payers and would meet with general approva 

The commissioners express the convictio: 
that the constantly changing conditions 
most industrial communities are marke 
and steadily shortening the average work 
life of the great mass of men and women en- 
gaged in industry. The average amount of 
savings accumulated by the wage-earner whc 
has been retired from his job is not, they 
believe, sufficient to maintain him in old ages 


Mr. F. H. Sexton, president 


Proposed levy of the Nova Scotia Techni-i 
on mining cal College, proposes tl 
industry for a levy of one cent per tom: 


research work be made on all coal raised 


; in the mines of the pro- 
vince and placed in a fund to be specially de 
voted to scientific and industrial research on 
problems connected with coal mining. 
recommendation was made by Mr. Sexton ati 
the end of a report by him on the proceedings 
of the international conference on bituminow 
coal, held in November, 1926, at Pittsburgh 
which report is included with the annual 
port of the mines of Nova Scotia, revier 


Science has not been applied until 
to the economic utilization of coal. Du 
from which “T.N.T.” was made, and for oth ; 
by-products, caused the coal companies to 
instal modern ovens. The heat, gas and smoke, 
formerly discharged into the air, are now 
imprisoned and led through tortuous passages 
and complicated machines to be decomposed 
into elements from which motor fuel, lubr 
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eants,.tar, pitch, creosote, fertilizers, drugs, 
perfumes, dyes and many other modern neces- 
sities are derived. President T. S. Baker, of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, strongly 
recommended to the Pittsburgh conference 
that large foundations be established in every 
country for scientific research on coal. In his 
Opinion, co-operative groups of thoroughly 
trained men are more necessary than large 
sums of money. Dr. Lander, director of fuel 
research of the British Department of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research informed the 
conference that Great Britain had recently 
awakened to a realization of the true value 
of its coal, and hoped to rehabilitate her 
price industry by modern scientific methods. 


_ Mr. Sexton proposes that a definite program 
sf research be laid out for the next ten years, 
and that an advisory committee or council 
be established, its members chosen from the 
universities, government departments, and 
operating staffs of the mining companies. The 
financial support for such a program should 
come, he thinks, from the industry itself, and 
should be made a direct charge on all the 
coal mined (a review of the annual report of 
the National Research Council of Canada is 
given in another page of this issue). 


Regulations in Alberta re- 
Rock dusting in quiring rock dusting as a 
coal mines in preventive of coal dust ex- 
Alberta ; plosions in bituminous coal 
mines are reprinted on an- 
her page of this issue. Rock dusting has 
jeen practised in the coal: mines in Great 
3ritain for years, and the practice is now well 
tablished on the American continent. The 
eau of Mines of the United States has 
4 numerous tests and has demonstrated 
r 


ock dust will confine an explosion to a 
ery small area and soon extinguish the flame. 
1e movement towards the adoption of rock 
st has been furthered in recent years by the 
O ne American Association for 


Yeen made in the Lasour Gazette from time 
time. The Associated Companies in the 
Jnited States announced last year that on 
after October 1, 1926, they would not 
a for compensation any gaseous or dusty 


of cescienp as well as by progressive coal 
yperators and miners. Finally, the American 
federation of Labour, at its convention at 
etroit last October, expressed oe of 
"practice. 
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As to the cost of rock-dusting, a speaker at 
the convention of the Mine Inspectors’ Insti- 
tute of America, held at Pittsburgh last year, 
reported that “comprehensive investigations 
new confirm the earlier estimates that the 
cost of rock dusting will not exceed one cent 
per ton of coal mined under normal condi- 
tions. The exact figures show a range of from 
0.9 down to 0.2 cent.” Another mining en- 
gineer declared recently that “there is a dis- 
tinct economic return from rock dusting. As 
a result of the treatment, these mines (i.e. in 
Ohio) have been relieved of a coal-dust pen- 
alty of 5 cents per $100 of payroll, in accord- 
ance with the Compensation Rating Bureau's 
(Ohio) regulations. On the average annual 
tonnage produced this is the equivalent of 2 
mills per ton, which would make the net cost 
of maintaining the rock-dusted condition of 
these mines about 4 mills per ton of coal pro- 
duced. Rock-dusting also brings its intan- 
gible returns,” the same authority continued; 
‘Gt is no little compensation to know that the 
hazards of a coal-dust explosion have been 
reduced to a minimum. This knowledge adds 
appreciably to the peace of mind of em- 
ployees and employer. There is comfort also 
in the thought that everything has been done 
that is humanly possible to discharge one’s 
obligations, both legal-and moral, both to the 
workers entrusted to one’s care and to the 
property which has been entrusted to the 
management for safe and economic opera- 
tion.” 


statis- 


Mr. T. N. Dean, 
Rehabilitation _tician of the Ontario Work- 
of injured men’s Compensation Board, 
workmen in recently spoke of the good 
Ontario results already obtained by 


the provisions made in 1924 
for the rehabilitation in industry of injured 
workmen who have been incapacitated from 
following their usual occupations. Ontario 
was the pioneer in providing such retraining. 
The provincial act was amended in 1924 to 
enable the Board “to aid in getting injured 
workmen back to work and to assist in lessen- 
ing or removing any handicap resulting from 
their injuries,” the total provision under this 


head not to exceed $100,000 in any calendar 


year (Lasour Gazette, June, 1924, page 479, 
February, 1925, page 98). ‘The new section 
became effective on January 1, 1925. Mr. 
Dean describes the Board’s work! on behalf 
of handicapped workmen. “It now seeks,” 
he says, “to educate them into some trade and 
find them positions so that they may forget 
their injuries and once more become useful 
citizens. There was a man hurt in 1923 when 
he fell from a scaffold,” Mr. Dean continued, 
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“he fractured a small bone in his wrist and 
was unable to use it. The bone was taken 
out but the wrist still pained and stiffened. 
For three years he could not do any work, 
then we started him at a light job, had him 
using his wrist a little more all the time till 
it finally became all right and now he has a 
pretty good job and receives his pension as 
well. Perhaps, however, one of the greatest 
advantages of this new provision in the act, 
is the fact that it fills the men with the spirit 
to. work and gives them an opportunity to 
forget their disabilities and know that they 
are serving a useful purpose.” 


The speech from _ the 
Manitoba Throne at the opening of 
commissionon the sixth session of the 
seasonal 17th Legislature of Mani- 
unemployment  toba in February intimated 


that “in order to obtain a 
balanced development of the province’s in- 
dustrial life and thus lessen the annual un- 
employment problem, my Government pro- 
poses to have an inquiry made into the causes 
of and remedies for seasonal unemployment. 
It is of the first importance that all the facts 
and considerations in this connection be in- 
vestigated thoroughly, with the purpose of 


arriving at the best means of providing the 


solution of this fundamental economic prob- 
lem in Manitoba at the present time.” 

The investigation promised by the Gov- 
ernment at the close of last session into the 
question of the settlement of unused lands in 
the province has now been completed, and a 
report on the subject is to be laid before the 
Legislature during the present session. 


‘Under the title “Canada 


Canada andthe and the World’s Child Wel- 
International fare Work,” a report on the 
Child Welfare _ present status of the In- 
conventions ternational Child Labour 


Conventions, has been is- 


sued jointly by the Social Service Council of 


Canada and the Canadian Council on Child 
Welfare. After pointing out that Canada, 
through her representatives at the Interna- 
tional Labour Conferences, has agreed to 
these Draft Conventions, the report proceeds 
as follows:— 


“Now, seven years after the passage of 
some of those Conventions, we find Canada 


still ranked by the League ‘with some of the 


states ranking lowest in the world in the field 


of child protection because of her attitude 


towards ratification. Our non-ratification or 
non-adherence is due to our lack of co-opera- 
tion across the Dominion, province by pro- 
vinee, in obtaining uniform recognition of fhe 
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high siiadactin which do prevail, and conse- " 
quently adherence from each province, so that 
the Dominion may adhere. High standa is 
have been set in child labour and school « 
tendance legislation in Canada, but th 
standards are being gradually undermined b 
the granting of broad exemptions. The fed= 
eral government has done all in its power 
bring about adherence, but the exemptions 
are still recognized by the provincial govern= 
ments. Our governments and the parents 
who seek these exemptions. excuse themselve Fi 
on the ground that the child’s labour is needed 
to maintain itself. If the Canadis 
provinces continue to claim exemption on t 
ground that the child’s labour is needed 
maintain itself, then those particular Cana- 
dian provinces are wronging the Canadi 
people in the eyes of the world. Canada he 
no right to seek other citizens abroad if she 
must admit to the world that conditions re 
such in certain parts of this country that lit-- 
tle children under fourteen must earn theif 
own living or starve. The Dominion must 
not be built, agriculturally or industrially, on — 
the backs of its children. One of the wors 
forms of public hypocrisy is for Canadian 
citizens and outstanding public men to point — 
to good child labour laws and school attend 
ance laws, to pride themselves thereon, and 
then to nullify them by poor enforcement 
and undermining exemptions.” i>: 
The Hon. A. M. Maneod ¥ 
Male minimum attorney general of British 
wagefornew — Columbia, in the course of — 
industries in a debate in the provincia q 
British Columbia legislature on the estimate 
of expenditure under 
Male Minimum Wage Act, stated that | 
Board of Adjustment which administers t 
Act is at present gathering information with — 
a view to establishing minimum rates of 
wages for other industries than lumbering, the. 
latter industry having been already broug 
under the operation of the Act (Lar ; 
Gazette, October, 1926, page 948; Janus 
1926, page 17). He pointed out that i in 
tries such as logging, railway branch operatit 
tie making, the metal trades, the existing 
wage was higher than any minimum rate that 
might be fixed by the Board. Replying to 
statement to the effect that lumber mill oper 
ators in the interior of the province had re- 
duced the wages of their employees. from 8 
higher level to that of the minimum rate 
fixed by the Board the attorney general statec 
that the Board could not control such 
pre but he did not think that the police 
of grading wages down to the minimum rate 
would appeal to many employers. He sug 
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gested that the only way to deal with such 
cases would be through labour organizations. 


Recent developments in 
Recent tendenciesthe relations of employer 
in industrial and employee in American 
relations | industry are described in a 

recent bulletin (No. 17) 
issued by the National Industrial Conference 
Board (New York). Clear evidence is found 
of increased appreciation, on the part of both 
labour and management, of the importance 
in their welfare of high purchasing power in 
the domestic market which results from high 
wages, low prices and stable employment, 
which in turn are the outcome of efficient 
Management and economic production. Pater- 
nalistic “plans” are giving place to arrange- 
ments definitely based on considerations of 
mutual advantage. For example, employees’ 
group insurance schemes now tend to be on a 
contributory basis, whereas formerly the em- 
ployers alone were in most cases responsible 
for the cost of such insurance. Similarly, the 
sale of stock by corporations to their em- 
ployees is increasingly regarded by both 
parties as an investment, and its advantages 
are considered in terms of its effect in pro- 
moting thrift, in the increase of the worker’s 
concern in the productive success of the enter- 
prise, and in enhancing his purchasing power. 
Again, works councils with employees’ repre- 
sentation have latterly become established 
definitely as institutions making for industrial 
stability. Reference is made in this connec- 
tion to the Railway Labour Act passed by 
Congress last year (Lasour Gazerre, May, 
1926, page 423). The novelty of this Act, it 
is pointed out, “lies not so much in the fact 
that mediation and arbitration are provided 
for by statute as in the fact that the bill was 
an agreed measure formulated by representa- 
tives of the carriers and of the employees’ 
unions—being in effect a collective agreement 
which has been given the sanction of law by 
Congress. The first case to come before the 
Board. of Mediation was the demand of the 
Order of Railway Conductors and the Bro- 
therhood of Railway Trainmen for a 20 per 
cent increase in wages made before the Act 
was passed and upon which a conference be- 


tween railroad managements and the em- 


powees failed to bring an agreement.” 
The unanimous report of 


Unemployment the Committee of Inquiry 
insurance in into unemployment insur- 
Great Britain ‘ance in Great Britain is 


~ outlined on another page 
of Tt has been generally 
ae as marking the close of the 

mental period which commenced in 


Great Britain with the 


enactment of the 
original Act of 1911. Unemployment insur- 
ance is recognized by the committee as likely 
henceforth to be a permanent feature of the 
British Code of social legislation. The com- 
mittee examined the charge frequently made 
in regard to alleged abuses of the so-called 
“dole.” They find that these allegations have 
extraordinarily little foundation in fact. The 
secretary of the Charity Organization Society 
testified that he began by thinking the abuses 
serious, but on inquiry he had been unable 
to find them, concluding that the erroneous 
ideas in regard to the corrupting effects of 
the “dole” arise from the fact that “unfavour- 
able instances impress themselves upon the 
memory, while the proper and smooth work- 
ing of a scheme passes almost unnoticed.” 
The committee proposes the extension of the 
existing partial and limited scheme, so that 
it will afford complete insurance against the 
risk of unemployment; the employers, the 
workpeople and the state each contributing to 
the fund in equal proportions. But although 
a permanent insurance scheme is provided for, 
the committee have not overlooked the more 
fundamental problem: “It would be unfor- 
tunate,” they say, “if preoccupation with the 
task of ascertaining how best such unemploy- 
ment can be insured against were to weaken — 
any concerted effort to get rid of unemploy- 

ment itself.” 


The United States Bureau 
Collective agree- of Labour Statistics re- 
ments in the cently published a digest of 
United States trade and collective agree- 
ments between employers 


and employees made during the year 
1925. Agreements affecting railroads are 
not included, owing to their voluminous- 
ness. The report notes some general char-~ 


acteristics of collective agreements. They are 
usually the result of bargaining between a 
local umion and local employers. Indeed, 
with the exception of the glass, pottery, and 
wallpaper unions, and provisions regarding the 
use of the union ldbel, few agreements bind- 
ing the locals are made by national officers, 
although certain national officers demand the 
right to approve agreements made by the 
local unions. 

Examination of the agreements shows that 
the eight-hour day is very generally observed 
in the organized trades. The 44-hour week 
is practically the rule of the building, clothing, 
metal, printing, and stone trades for day 
work, while in many instances 40 hours’ work 
only is required of night..workers. There are, 
indeed, a few instances where only 40 hours 
a week are required-for day workers also.. 
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In addition to the question of hours of 
labour, the most usual subject covered by 
the collective agreement is the rate of wages 
to be paid. Other subjects not infrequently 
included relate to terms of apprenticeship, 
provision for arbitration, seniority of employ- 
ment, and equal distribution of work. Of 
late there has been tried in the clothing in- 
dustry a system of unemployment insurance 
whereby a fund is created by contributions 
from the employer and employees and is used 
to make payments to employees during the 
period of unemployment. Various attempts 
have been made to tide over the slack periods 
of work. The usual method in such circum- 
stances has been to discharge the superfluous 
help and keep at work only as many as are 
needed, in which cases the agreement generally 
provides that the older employees shall be 
retained and those with a shorter service shall 
be discharged first. Another method is to 
distribute the work as equally as possible, and 
a third is a system of unemployment insur- 
ance, which is perhaps more thoroughly 
worked out in the clothing industries than in 
others. 


A tribute to the Industrial 


Industrial Court of Great Britain was 
court in paid by Sir William W. 
Great Britain Mackenzie, president of the 
court since its establish- 
ment in 1919. He stated that from a 


permanent court of this kind a code 
of industrial common law might in time 
emerge which would beneficially influence the 
whole sphere of industrial relations. The gen- 
eral spirit of arbitration is» spreading, he de- 
clared, and is gaining popular confidence. On 
the other hand he warned his hearers that the 
general principle of arbitration on the failure 
of megotiations must necessarily be a slow 
growth. He stated that, to ensure success 
great care must be taken in the selection of 
arbitrators; it was too much to ask of em- 
_ ployers and workpeople to place the decision 
of a serious industrial dispute in the hands of 
newly appointed and untried arbitrators. It 
was evident, he claimed, that a body of men 
accustomed to exercise judicial authority, 
trained by experience to sift and weigh evi- 
dence, and in close contact with the atmo- 
sphere and actual daily life and its details 
of the factory, workshop, plant, or office, are 
more suited to adjudicate on industrial prob- 
lems than men, however eminent in -other 
walks of life: - they may be, who are called 
in on occasion to act as arbitrators. 

The Industrial Court, established under the 
Industrial Courts Act of 1919, is a permanent 
body, which sits usually in London, but oc- 
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“were getting from 90 to 100 per cent of th 


casionally hears cases at other importena q 

centres. Individual members of the court 
may be deputed to hear cases locally where 
the parties desire a speedy hearing. The es 
tablishment of a standing arbitration tribunal j 
was one of the recommendations of the cor a ‘ 
mittee on relations between employers and — 
employees, better known as the Whitley Com- 

mittee. It had been found that while con- 
ciliation machinery existed in a number of 
trades, some being in the form of joint in= 
dustrial councils, the parties were often un 
able to reach a settlement of their differences. 
The Industrial Court was established to pro- 
vide an independent tribunal to which such 
matters could be referred. The number of 
cases heard by the court since its inceptio ae | 
is 1,250. Of the court’s decisions in these — 
cases only two have been rejected by one or 
more of the parties concerned. 


An official of the British | 
Nature and work Ministry of Labour de — 
of trade boards scribed the work of the — 
in Great Britain Trade Board at a confer= 

ence on methods of con 
ciliation and arbitration held at» London re- 
cently. At the present time there are 44 trade 
boards in operation, covering 1,250,000 we t 
ers in 39 different trades. The trades affected 
are those least organized. Less than one-fifth — 
of the workers and less than one-half of the — 
employers under the trade board system be= — 
long to no organization. A trade board con- 
sists of representatives of employers an 1 
workers, with three appointed members whose 
function is to bring both sides together a 
prevent, if possible, a deadlock. When min 
mum rates are decided on by the trade bovis 
two months are allowed for objections, andl 
they then come before the Ministry of | 
bour for confirmation. Notice of the rate 
fixed are sent to each employer, who is 
obliged to post it up for the information “a 
his workers. There are 147,000 establishments 
under the trade board system. They are. 
periodically inspected by the Ministry. Last 
year 11,400 of these establishments, employ- 
ing 111,000 workers were visited by the in- 
spectors of the Ministry. In respect of 2,550 
of the establishments inspected, emplo I 
6,600 workers, it was found necessary to i 
on the payment of arrears of wages. It 


workers under the trade board system of works 
ers were getting the full maximum rates t 
which they were entitled; an odd 3 per cent 


proper rate, and 3 per cent were getting | 
than 90 per cent of the rates to which ths 
were entitled. During 1926 it was necessary 
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or the Ministry to bring 70 cases before the 
ourts for neglect’ of duty under the Trade 
soards Acts. 


Co-operation by coal pro- 
ducers in selling their coal 
was included among the 
recommendations of the 
British Royal Commission 
mn the Coal Industry (1925). The report of 
he “Samuel Commission” (so called from 
ss chairman, Sir Herbert Samuel) was out- 
med in the Lasour Gazertr, April, 1926, 
ages 393-395. The commission found that 
the industry as a whole has so far failed to 
salize the benefits to be obtained by readi- 
ess to co-operate.” They suggested that 
large financial advantages might be gained 
y the formation, in particular, of co-operative 
ailing agencies. They are specially needed 
1 the export trade.” In view of these recom- 
lendations a departmental committee was 
ppointed by the government in June, 1926, 
) inquire into and report upon the desirabil- 
y and practicability of developing co-opera- 
ve selling in the coal mining industry. This 
mmmittee, consisting of nine members, in- 
uding the chairman, reported towards the 
id of the year, eight members being favour- 
ale to the establishment of co-operative sell- 
g,and three expressing the opinion that “the 
ee and open competition under which the 
yal trade in this country reached the com- 
anding position which it occupied in the 
arkets of the world before the war is that 
hich is best suited to its development in the 
ture.” - vet beh 

The main report, signed by eight members 
the committee, makes the following recom- 
endations:— 

1. The development of organized marketing in 
e coal-mining industry is desirable in order to 
oid excessive competition, to effect economies 
d improvements in the marketing of coal and 
help to stabilize the industry. 


2. The present lack of consolidation in the 
dustry is a serious impediment, and the full 
velopment and benefits of organized market- 
z cannot be realized unless the industry can 
consolidated, by amalgamations, into a much 
aller number of units. J 

3. Organized marketing is only immediately 
acticable in those localities and_ districts 
ere there is a fairly general desire among 

-eoal owners to develop it. 

. The voluntary development of local arrange- 
nts—more particularly selling pools—among 
ghbouring colliery owners is advocated. 

. District organizations, of wider scope than 
il arrangements, are the next stage of de- 
opment. Where, in any particular district, 
fair and equitable scheme for more efficient 
rketing is supported by a majority of 75 per 
it, or more calculated on a tonnage: basis, 
ers should be vested in a tribunal to make 
scheme compulsory, subject to effective safe- 


ids for the minority. 
oT aa 


-roposed pool 
or distribution 
f British coal 


6. The co-ordination of district associations 
will be, ultimately, a desirable development, but 
can only be justified to the community by the 
industry effecting and sharing with the con- 
sumer economies, not only in the marketing of 
coal, but in all phases of its production and 
transport. 

7. The Government is advised to consider the 
question of revising and clarifying the law on 
restraint of trade so as to remove the present 
uncertainty as to the status in law of market- 
ing organizations. 

8. In the export trade, local selling pools and 
the possibilities of closer co-operation between 
colliery owners and exporters should be de- 
veloped. 

In regard to the probable effects of organ- 
ized marketing on labour the report points 
out that the wages of coal miners are govy- 
erned to a large extent by the prices realized 
for coal. A widespread feeling was found 
among the miners, not only that wages are 
unnecessarily depressed by the way in which 
excessive competition forces these prices down, 
but also that some of ‘the proceeds of coal 
sales, which equitably ought to go into the 
colliery revenue and so into the wages esti- 
mates, are taken by subsidiary selling com- 
panies. Labour representatives on the com- 
mittee claimed that the resulting discontent 
would be mitigated if marketing at the col- 
lieries themselves were effectively organized, 
and if miners were given more information 
as to the marketing side of the industry and a 
reasonable assurance that destructive compe- 
tition had been eliminated. ; 

The report contains an account of the ori-. 
gin, constitution and working of the Rhenish- 
Westphalian Coal Syndicate and of the ma- 
chinery set up under the German Imperial 
coal law of 1919 to co-ordinate and control 
the coal cartels of Germany and to protect 
the interests of the consumers. 


A committee of the Na- 
Employment of tional Association of Manu- 
children in the facturers (United States) 
United States has published a collection 

of charts purporting to 
show the actual facts about child labour in 
the United States as revealed by government 
statistics. 

The association undertook this inquiry in 
view of the recent failure of the effort to se- 
cure the necessary ratification by three- 
fourths of the States of the proposed twenti- 
eth amendment to the United States Consti- 
tution in regard to child labour. The rejec- 
tion of the proposed amendment, it is pointed 
out, places responsibility in regard to child 
labour on the individual states. Some of the 
facts brought out by the committee are stated 
as follows:— a 

There are 12,502,582 children under 16 years 
old enumerated in the census, of whom over 
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two-thirds are less than 14. Of the total 
number 8.5 per cent, or 1,060,858, were gain- 
fully employed. Among all the 10-15-year-old 
children employed, agriculture heads the list 
with 61 per cent, clerical occupations take 7.6 
per cent and the manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries come third with only 
85,337, or 7.5 per cent of the total number. 
In every age-grouping of children under 16 
years old, agriculture employs the greatest num- 
ber. The greatest proportion of employment 
of persons less than 16 years old is in agri- 
culture with 5.91 per cent, as contrasted with 
only 1.45 per cent in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries. 

The manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries which employ over 5,000 children each 
are textiles, metal industries, clothing indus- 
tries, food and shoe factories. Messengers, 
bundle clerks, office boys, newsboys com- 
bined total 14,085 more than the textile in- 
dustry, and there are more newsboys than there 
are 10-15-year-old children in any manu- 
facturing industry. The five states with the 
largest number of 10-15-year-old textile oper- 
atives in 1920 were Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, North Carolina, Rhode Island and 
New Jersey. In only ten states were more 
than 5 per cent of the operatives less than 16 
years old, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin lead- 
ing with 8.5 per cent. The proportion of 
total children in agricultural pursuits was 5.2 
per cent in 1920 and 13.2 per cent in 1910. 
The proportion of total children in non-agri- 
cultural pursuits was 3.3 per cent in 1920 and 
5.2 per cent in 1910. 


The United Farmers of Alberta passed a 


resolution at their recent annual convention - 


recommending that the cost of the poor relief 
should be borne by the province as a whole 
rather than by the municipalities. 


The Board of Control of Toronto lately de- 
cided to insert a clause in the tenders for new 
construction work in connection with the 
provincial exhibition, calling for the employ- 
ment of union labour. 


Nineteen employees of the Department of 
Railways and Canals in New Brunswick have 
been awarded Imperial Service Medals by 
His Majesty the King. Notice of the decora- 
tion appeared in the issue of the Canapa 
Gazerte of February 12. 


The report of the Secretary of State of 
Canada for the year ending March 31, 1926, 
states that 15,403 persons were naturalized 
under the Naturalization Acts of 1914 and 
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1920 during that period. This total include: 
the wives and minor children of persons wh 
names are shown on the certificates. Tab 
are given showing the country of orig 
former nationality, occupation, present re 
dence and certificate number of the pers 
naturalized. 


The Ontario Builders’ and Supply Associa 
tion at their sixteenth annual convention 
held at Chatham early in March, resolved to 
petition the provincial legislature to enact 2 
building code which would govern conditions 
in smaller towns and in summer resorts where 
no local code exists. The petition recom-! 
mends that more attention should be re-» 
quired to be paid at such places to fireproo: 
construction and sanitation. The associat 
also placed itself on record as promising ¢o 
operation with the Construction Apprentice 
ship Council of Ontario in a proposed schem 
of developing the apprenticeship syoen r 
the various construction trades or any ot! 
that will prove successful. 


The last annual report of the Canadie 
National Railway system states that the i: 
tial results of the co-operative plan of maz 
agement in the Moncton shops had been 
successful that the plan was extended to the 
shops at Transcona, Fort Rouge, Stratfo 
London, Leaside, St. Malo and Pointe 
Charles. Out of 1,187 rer pecs m. 
at various regional meetings 857 were adop 
123 were dropped, and 207 were left peu 
The co-operative plan, it is stated, has bet or 
adopted also by the Chesapeake & Ohio 
the Chicago & Northwestern railways. At. 
meeting recently held in New York, at wh 
representatives of officials and employees \ 
various railways were present, it was evid 
that the plan has found as much favour w 
individual employees as with shop sup 
tendents. CToeit 


The Society of St. Vincent de Paul, i 
fax, Nova Scotia, in their report for the 
year, state that 1,297 persons were assiste 
and the sum of $4,500 raised for distrib 
They recommend that a system of M 
Allowances should be established in the 
vince. ,_ Several of the families under 


aie with young children, tis report’ 
and it would be almost impossible rad? 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


are employment situation at the end of 

February was reported by the super- 
ntendents of the Employment Service of 
janada to be as follows:— 


‘The cut in the logging industry in the 
rovince of Nova Scotia was almost finished 
nd hauling to the river banks preparatory to 
he spring drive was being done. The fishing 
ndustry was. reported to be only fair as 
ctivity was being interfered with by floating 
ee. While some building was being carried 
m in the City of Halifax, there was little 
r none being done elsewhere throughout the 
rovince. The manufacturing industries re- 
mained normal, with the iron and steel group 
eported as fair. For the season of the year 
he coal mining industry was showing normal 
etivity. The transportation industry was 
ist fair, while trade was rather satisfactory. 


‘Reports from New Brunswick indicated that 
he fishing industry was experiencing good 
onditions. Logging cuts having been. con- 
luded, or practically concluded, in this prov- 
ice, men were being released from bush work 
1 some cases, after a satisfactory season. The 
lanufacturing industries were normal. With 
uilding and construction opening up to some 
xtent, it was reported that preparations were 
nder way for considerable building as soon 
3 weather conditions became more favour- 
ble. The winter port of St. John was busy. 
rade was reported as fair. 
The logging industry in the Province of 
uebec was slackening up, with preparations 
© river driving beginning. In most lines 
f manufacturing, conditions were good. In 
ie City of Quebec the leather industry re- 
orted improvement; tobacco and cigars in 
fontreal were likewise improved; Sherbrooke 
ported textiles as busy; the pulp and paper 
dustry at Three Rivers was not quite so 
asy as in previous months; and the metal 
ades generally throughout he province were 
cking up. Building and construction were 
et throughout Quebec. Trade was season- 
ly quiet, but transportation was stated to be 
ive. Generally speaking conditions in this 
ovince showed a noticeable improvement 
rer the preceding ‘month and also over 
ruary of 1926. 


te for farm help were beginning to be 


ived by the Ontario employment offices in 
numbers, and plenty of applicants were 


Although only a few workers were. 


lable. 

taken on by the manufacturing indus- 

the prospects of further increases in 
cvity were bright, and a considerable portion 


of the increases in activity made throughout 
1926 have apparently been maintained. Con- 
sidering the time of the year, a fair amount of 


building and, construction was progressing, 


and buildings to be undertaken in a few 
weeks time were in contemplation at several 
points. After a rather active winter, work in 
the logging industry was falling off, and the 
Ontario employment offices reported few 
placements as being made. Although not in- 
creasing staffs to any extent, the mining in- 
dustry continued to be rather busy, with a 
small labour turnover. The shortage of cer- 
tain classes of female domestic workers seemed 
to be more pronounced at several points 
throughout the province. 

With no shortage of applicants, orders for 
farm workers in Manitoba were on the in- 
crease. Building and construction prospects, 
especially in Winnipeg were rather promising 
throughout this provinice, although the work 
in hand at the present time was small. Place- 
ments from Winnipeg in the logging industry 
were on the decline, owing to the season being 
so very advanced. Trade was reported as 
satisfactory. General conditions in Manitoba 
were not unfavourable considering the season 
of the year. 

From Saskatchewan a noticeable increase in 
orders for farm help was reported also, but 
no shortage of applicants was in evidence. The 
construction industry was very quiet. From 
Prince Albert it was reported that the advance 
of the season had decreased the activities of 
the employment office in the matter of place- 
ments in the logging industry. Orders for — 
men for casual employment were being re- 
ceived in fair volume, and unemployment 
throughout the province was being relieved to 
quite an extent by their receipt. With orders 
for female domestic workers rather numer- 
ous, no very pronounced shortages of appli- 
cants were reported. 

As in Manitoba and Saskatehowsn farm 
orders in Alberta were on the increase, but 
no shortage of applicants was reported. Al- 
though building and construction at the 
moment were quiet, prospects were regarded as 
fair. Some logging placements were still being 
made. The coal mining industry was rather 
dull, and not a very great deal of activity was 
reported. There was a fair number of © 
vacancies for female domestic workers. Con- 
ditions generally seemed to compare quite 
favourably with previous years. 

While the logging camps in the Province of 
British Columbia were not increasing their 
staffs to any considerable extent, in some dis- 


- 
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_ Trade, external, aggregate..... $ 071, 221,582,986] 159,717,520 
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Sriots camps which had been closed appeared There was an increase in em=~ 
to be about to re-open. The mining industry EMPLOYERS’ ployment as reported by em- 
throughout this province remained normal. Reports. ployers at the beginning | ¢ 
Construction activity for the time of year was February, but the situatio 


fair with evidence at hand of work of a continued to be affected to some extent 
rather substantial volume developing during - inventory shut-downs, and more s0 by a 
‘the coming season. The mantfacturing in- tinued seasonal slackness in the a’ 
dustries were rather quiet in so far as en- jndustries Employment was, however, im | 
gaging additional employees was concerned, much greater volume than on the same date 
General conditions were considered as rather in any of the six preceding years. The Do 
good and for the season of the year unem- minion Bureau of Statistics tabulated returns | 
ployment was not serious. from 5,817 firms, whose staffs aggregated 788, - 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA © 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 


1926 
December 


February 


Imports,- merchandise for 


consumption............... $ 70,908, 980) 
Exports, Canadian » angie $ 87,512, 147 
Customs duty collected....... 10,843,327 


$ 
Bank debits to Individual 
Bosantas.. MARA nicdod ot 8 
Bank clearings..........++++++ 
Bank notes in circulation...... $ 
deposits, savings........ 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ 
Security Prices, meee Number. _ 


Common stocks. . nee . 134-2 
eg Tg stocks... . . . ee 
tPrhes, Wholesale, Index num- : aaa 
pPrioss,. Retail; “Hamtly bade 
Ot. . an ctolss gay .aids Sevier 4 . §$ . * : 21-87 
ce failures, number..... ‘i 1 , 1 a ee ee 186 
Business failures, liabilities... $ | | 3,216,706)  3,095,474].............. 2,623,771 


Employment Index Number, 
tar bite pay roll figures. . 
nemploymen — 
(trade ne members) 
Immi tion. . SPE PE Py. eee 


Pigdron sicts clsak . «aks 


Nk dade « caedg tate ee. 3 tons 
Silver ore shipped from cra Tbs.| * 1, 290, 824 rie 2 
— sale in ne ro ar Sg , 000, a 


um bia... Rentedtdesasees fa ibd. {t. 175, 644, 703 
Dibssidiche Agwrtngad dy cars . a 222,979 


National Rail- 
ways, ons po ta PR a $ 20,168, 259 18,337,075 28, 851, : 
dices Shinar: dna A pactaadlha's need Coe 14, 206, 681 172) 845 16, 289, 


- Opersting expenses........ 
Cenadian Pacific F Railway, 
gross earni 14, 435,369 12,618, 008) 13,470,131} 19, 818, 54 
10,707,977} 1. 2] 14, 901,1 7 
Balbo crtus an\ ets SEI 2,378,617,673 4,147, br 
135, 663 13 
14,761 


*Figures for end of previous months. {Bradstreet. {Maclean Building Review §For group see art 


in this issue. **F i for four weeks February 26, 1927, and corresponding 23 

Sa le ee, en daarfc ouee  e rc cia ee 7 
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eS d construction. Manufacturing includes ek odes and ad peoteee Boods a 
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387 persons, as compared with 784,484 on 
January 1. The index number (with Janu- 
ary, 1920, as 100) stood at 95.4 on the date 
inder review, while in the preceding month 
t+ was 94.8 and on February 1, 1926, 1925, 
1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921 it was 90.7, 86.1, 
0.6, 89.5, 78.9 and 90.1, respectively. 


There were reductions in employment in 
she Maritime and Prairie Provinces, while 
slsewhere the tendency was upward. In the 
Maritime Provinces there were large losses 
n the construction, together with less exten- 
ive contractions in manufacturing, coal- 
mining, transportation and trade, causing a 
sonsiderable falling off in employment. In 
Quebec, manufacturing, especially the textile, 
sobacco and beverage, pulp and paper and 
ubber industries, reported marked improve- 
ment, and logging and mining were also 
Susier; on the other hand, there were pro- 
10unced declines in construction, trade and 
ransportation. In Ontario, important gains 
were made in manufacturing, notably in iron 
ind steel, lumber and textile factories, and in 
ogging, while trade, construction and trans- 
portation were seasonally slacker. In the 
Prairie Provinces, the food, lumber and iron 
nd steel industries reported reductions, as 
lid transportation, construction and trade, in 
which they were seasonal in character. Log- 
ing, pulp and paper and textiles, however, 
egistered improvement. In British Colum- 
ria there was considerable recovery in manu- 
acturing, particularly in the lumber, pulp 
ind paper and metal industries. Logging also 
howed important gains, but there were losses 

n trade and construction. 


“An analysis of the returns for the cities for 
vhich separate tabulations are made shows that 
n Montreal, Ottawa Windsor and the other 
order cities, and Vancouver recorded im- 
y3rovement, while in Quebec, Toronto, Hamil- 
on and Winnipeg the trend was downward. 
Montreal, manufactures showed substan- 
ial recovery, but seasonal declines in trade, 
onstruction and transportation reduced the 
eneral level of employment. In Quebec, 
onstruction showed the greatest losses, al- 
hough trade and transportation were also 

acker. In Toronto there was a considerable 
alling | off in employment in trade, offsetting 
arge gains in manufacturing. Construction 
Iso released employees. In Ottawa, manu- 
acturing was busier, while trade showed some 
urtailment. In Hamilton, manufacturing 
yas quiet, but transportation afforded rather 
nore employment. In Windsor and the 
ther border cities, automobile factories re- 
orded substantial improvement. In Winni- 
trade and construction reported reduced 
ivity, but manufacturing was brisker. In 


on 


Vancouver, the metal, food, construction and 
transportation groups registered expansion, 
while trade was seasonally slacker. 

Manufacturing showed considerable revival, 
the most marked recovery taking place in 
iron and steel, textile, lumber, pulp and paper, 
tobacco, distilled and malt liquor and rubber 
works. On the other hand, animal food, 
building material and musical instrument fac- 
tories recorded losses-in personnel. Logging 
reported seasonal improvement, while declines 
of the same nature took place in~ mining, 
transportation, construction and maintenance 
and trade. 


An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of February, 1927. 


The term unemployment as 
used in the following report 
has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic 
causes. Persons engaged in work other than 
their own trades, or who are idle because of 
illness, are not considered as unemployed. 
Unions involved in an industrial dispute are 
excluded from these tabulations, As the 
number of unions making returns varies from 
month to month, with consequent variation 
in membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only 
to the organizations reporting. 

The percentage out of work among local 
trade unions at the end of January was slight- 
ly greater than that of the previous month, as 
was manifested by the returns tabulated from 
1,541 labour organizations with a combined 
membership of 151,496 persons. Of these 
9,748 or a percentage of 6.4 were unemployed © 
as compared with 5.9 per cent on December 
31, 1926, and 8.1 per cent in January, 1926. 
Unions in all provinces with the exception of 
Nova Scotia, Alberta and British Columbia 
reflected less favourable conditions during 
January than in the preceding month, the 
most substantial percentage reduction being. 
that of 4 per cent in Saskatchewan due to in- 


TraDE UNION 
REPORTS. 


‘activity in the building trades and among 


transportation workers. In the other pro- 
vinces the contractions were slight. Alberta 
unions showed an increase in employment of 
nearly 3 per cent, but the gains in both Nova 
Scotia and British ,Columbia were nominal. 
In comparison with the returns for January, 
1926, Nova Scotia unions registered substan- 
tial improvement due to a much better situa- 
tion in the coal mines of the province. Que- 
bec, Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta members 
were also afforded a slightly greater volume 
of employment. In New Brunswick and Sas- 
katchewan the reductions were small, particu- 
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larly in the latter province, and in British 
Columbia the situation’ remained unchanged. 
The manufacturing industries with 410 unions 
reporting a membership of 41,744 persons 
registered a nominal increase in unemploy- 
ment as compared with the previous month 
and practically no change when making a 
comparison with the returns for January, 1926. 
Leather workers were much busier than in 
December, and textile workers and cigar 
makers also reported noteworthy gains. A 
greater volume of unemployment was indi- 
cated among general labourers in Quebec and 
minor contractions among gas workers, print- 
ing. tradesmen, paper makers, hat and cap 
makers and iron and steel workers. There 
was very little change in the situation among 
Nova Scotia coal miners as compared with 
the previous month, but in Alberta all mem- 
bers were reported engaged as compared with 
considerable unemployment in December. In 
the British Columbia coal mines employment 
was on a slightly higher level. A more favour- 
able situation was maintained among Nova 
Scotia quarry workers than in the previous 
month. In the building and construction 
trades reports were tabulated from 178 unions 
with 17,092 members, 22.6 per cent of whom 
were idle on January 31, as compared with 
19.3 per cent in December and 26.6 per cent 
in January, 1926. The situation for steam 
shovel and dredgemen showed substantial im- 
‘provement as compared with December, and 
lesser increases were indicated among tile 
layers, lathers and roofers, bridge and struc- 
tural iron workers and painters, decorators 


and paper hangers. Bricklayers, masons and 


plasterers, hod carriers and building labour- 
ers, on the other hand, were much less ac- 
tively engaged, and among plumbers and 
steamfitters and granite and _ stone-cutters 
there was slightly more unemployment. 
Among carpenters and joiners and electrical 
workers the level of employment remained 
the same as in December. In comparison 
with the returns for January, 1926, all trades- 


‘men except bridge and structural iron work- 


ers, tile layers, lathers and roofers and brick- 


layers, masons and plasterers were afforded 


more work, but the reductions in these trades 
were pronounced. Returns received from 
642 unions of transportation workers, with a 
membership of 56,351 persons showed an un- 
employment percentage df 3.5 as compared 
with 3.0 per cent in December. Steam rail- 
way employees whose returns constitute near- 
ly 82 per cent of the entire group member- 
ship reporting showed a slight drop in em- 
ployment, but the improvement among navi- 
gation workers was noteworthy. In com- 
parison with the returns for January, 1926, 


when 5.3 per cent of unemployment wa: 
registered, the steam and street and elect 
railway divisions reported increases in ope 
tions, but employment in the navigation din 
sion declined. Retail shop clerks were ful 
engaged as in December. Among hotel ande 
restaurant and theatre and stage employees 
stationary engineers and firemen and barbei rs 
there was slightly less activity than in De 
cember. Fishermen and lumber workers and 
loggers reported small percentages of idleness 
as compared with considerable slackness 


December. 7 
Reports of the Employmentr 
EmFLoyMent- Service of Canada for : 
OFFice month of January, 1927 
Reports. showed 22,664 references 
positions, and a_ total of 


21,311 placements. Of these the placements 
regular employment were 14,424, of w 
11,379 were of men and 3,045 of women, v 
placements in casual employment were 6 
Vacancies offered by employers to the Service: 
numbered 22,922. Of these 15,507 were ‘ori 
men and 7,415 for women, while applica aes 
for employment were registered from 25,5 1) 
men and 10,114 women, a total of 35,675. 
slight decrease was shown in the volume off 
business transacted when the above figures are 
compared with those of the preceding m 
but a gain was shown when a comparis 
made with the records of January | 
year. The reports for December, 
showed 26,287 vacancies offered, 36,245 a 
cations made and 24,667 placements effe 
while in January, 1926, there were recorded 
20,699 vacancies, 35,988 applications for wor 
and 19,009 placements in regular and. ea 
employment. A report in detail of the - 
of the offices for the month of January, 19 
will be found elsewhere in this issue, 


- Some figures indicating the: 
PropucTion IN recent movements of trade 
CERTAIN and industry are given in the 
INDUSTRIES. table on page 254. The Domin-: 


to 56,644 tons. Foundry iron at 21,900 
showed some improvement in comparison. 

the 18,620 tons made last month, but this 
gain was more than offset by the drop in th 
output of basic iron to 28,852 tons from 35,351 
tons in December. Malleable iron, to the: 
extent of 965 tons, was produced in Januat 
no malleable iron was made in December. 
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Blast furnace charges for the month in- 
faded 91,380 long tons of imported iron ore, 
9,560 short tons of coke and 28,759 short tons 

limestone. The average chargé for each 
mg ton of pig iron produced was 3,958 pounds 
f imported ore, 2,303 pounds of coke and 1,112 
ounds of limestone. 


No additional furnaces were blown in dur- 
ig the month nor were any shut down or 
anked, the same five furnaces being in blast 
n January 31 as on December 31. The active 
imnaces were located as follows: 2 at Sydney, 
[S.; 2 at Hamilton, Ont., and 1 at Sault Ste. 
farie, Ont. 
Production of ferro-alloys at 3,926 tons in 
anuary, showed a slight increase over the 
804 tons made in December. The month’s 
utput consisted mostly of the grade having 
high © manganese content but small quanti- 
es of ferrosilicon were also produced. A 
ight increase was recorded in the output 
f steel ingots and castings during January 
hen 58,551 tons were produced in Canadian 
(maces as compared with 58493 tons in 
lecember, 1926 and 68,536 tons in January a 
ear ago, Production included 55,898 tons of 
eel ingots and 2,653 tons of direct steel 
stings ; of the steel castings 1,378 tons were 
ade in basic open hearth furnaces: 158 tons 
ere convertor castings and the balance, 1,122 
ms, was produced in electric furnaces. 
Pig iron prices showed no change in Janu- 
y. No, 1 foundry at Montreal being still 
aoted at $28.20 and No. 2 foundry at $27.70 
ton. At Toronto No. 1 foundry was 
.80 and No. 2 foundry $25.30. The bureau’s 
dex number for iron and its products (1918 
‘ices = 100) declined slightly being 145.5 
} compared with 146.0 in December. This 
as due mainly to slight declines in wire and 
_ steel sheets. 


Coal Production, _Full ‘statistics of coal 


The eeaout of coal ype Canadian mines 
g December was 5 per cent more than 
+ roduction for the preceding month, and 
per cent greater than the average for 
scember in the past five years. The figures 
sre 1,922,808 tons in December as against 
18 A58 tons in November, and an average of 
92,357 tons during the five preceding years. 


ova Scotia, Saskatchewan and British Colum- 
showed gains in production over the pre- 
i ‘Sis and the outputs fy Nova Scotia, 


od duction seas January are not yet avail-. 


the coal-producing provinces except. 


Men employed in the coal mines of Canada 
during December numbered 31 018, of whom 
24,009 worked underground, and 7,009 on sur- 
face, as compared with a total of 30,150 in 
November, of whom 23,303 worked ‘under- 
ground and 6,847 on surface. Production per 
man was 61.9 tons in December as against 59.8 
tons per man in November. During December 
the production per man-day was 2.6, being 
the same as in November. The tonnage lost 
(Table No. 4) was largely due to “lack of 
orders.” 


The summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the De- 
partment of Customs and 
Excise shows that in Janu- 
ary, 1927, the merchandise entered for con- 
sumption amounted to $78,805,632, as com- 
pared with $69,736,142 in January, 1926. The 
domestic merchandise exported, amounted to 
$84,004,692 in January, 1927, as compared 
with $138,421,475 in December, 1926, and with 
$84,718,819 in January, 1926. 

The chief imports in January, 1927, were: 
Fibres, textiles and textile products, $16,403,- 
120; iron and its products, $14,605,550, and 
non-metallic minerals and products, $11,736,- 
187, 

The chief exports in the same month were 
in the group of agricultural and vegetable pro- 
ducts, mainly foods, $27,316,396; wood, wood 
products and paper, $19,666,403, and animals 
and animal products, $12,782,788. 

In the ten months ending January, 1927, ex- 
ports of agricultural and vegetable products, 
mainly foods, were valued at $446,863,591; 
wood, wood products and paper, $287,392,202, 
and animals and animal products, $144,810,087. 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE 


According to a report pre- 

Bump1na pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS Bureau of Statistics, the value 
AND Contracts of the building permits issued 
A‘WARDED. in sixty-three cities in Can- 
ada by the municipal authori- 

ties during the month: of January, 1927, 
amounted to $5,429,299, as compared with $11,- 
508,818 in December, 1926, and with $4,719,534 
in the corresponding month last year. The 
decrease in the first comparison was 52.8 per 
cent, and in the latter the increase was 15.0. 
The MacLean Building Review estimates 
the total value of the construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in February, 1927, at $19,- 
516,700 as compared with $16,771,800 in Janu- 
ary, 1927, and $13,477,600 in February, 1926. 
The contracts awarded in February, 1927, were 
classified as follows:—business buildings, $10,- 
661,200, residential work, $4,777,900; engineer- 
ing, $3,515,000, and industrial building, $562,- 
600. The apportionment of contracts awarded 
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in Canada by provinces during February, 1927, 
was:—Ontario, $9,725,500; Quebec, $7,006,700; 
Prairie Provinces, $1,256,500; British Colum- 
bia, $1,098,500 and the Maritime Provinces, 
$429,500. 

The “contemplated new construction” in 
Canada during February, 1927 according to the 
same Review, totalled $88,257,800, $6,995,000 
of this amount being for residential building; 
$21,880,200 for business building; $17,359,500 
for industrial building, and $42,023,100 for 
engineering construction (including bridges, 
dams, wharves, sewers, watermains, roads, 
streets and general engineering). 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
February, 1927, was slightly greater than dur- 
ing January, 1927, but less than during Febru- 
ary, 1926. There were in existence during the 
month eleven disputes, involving 402 work- 
people, and resulting in a time loss of 7,190 
working days, as compared with eight disputes 
in January, involving 261 employees, and re- 
sulting in a time loss of 4,020 working days. 
In February, 1926, there were on record ten 
strikes and lockouts, involving 2,450 work- 
people, resulting in a time loss of 21,730 work- 
ing days. One of the strikes commencing 
prior to February, 1927, terminated during the 
month and one of the strikes recorded as com- 
mencing during the month also terminated 
during February. At the end of the month, 
therefore, there were on record nine strikes 
and lockouts, affecting 252 workpeople, not in- 
cluding those strikes and lockouts in which em- 
ployment conditions were reported to be no 
longer affected, but which had not been form- 
ally called off. 


Prices 


Retail food prices were slightly lower due 
mainly to seasonal declines in the prices of 
eggs. The cost per week of a list of twenty- 
nine staple foods for an average family of 


 five,-in terms of the average retail prices in 


some sixty cities, was $11.23 at the beginning 
of February, as compared with $11.37 for Janu- 
ary; $11.50 for February, 1926; $10.93 for 
February, 1925; $10.75 for February, 1924; 
$10.53 for February, 1923; $10.61 for Febru- 
ary, 1922; $14.08 for February, 1921; $15.77 
for February, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); $12.54 for February, 1918; and $7.75 


for February, 1914. Besides a substantial fall 


in the price of eggs there were declines in the 
prices of mutton, salt, pork, bacon, lard, rolled 
oats, evaporated apples, prunes and potatoes. 


Slight advances occurred in the prices of sir- 


loin steak, butter, cheese, flour and yellow 
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sugar. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget averag C 
$21.46 at the beginning of February, as com 
pared with $21.59 for January; $21.87 for Feb 
ruary, 1926; $21.19 for February, 1925; $211 
for February, 1924; $21.17 for February, 19 
$21.07 for February, 1922; $24.85 for Feb 
1921; $26.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $24 
for February, 1920; $19.80 for February, 19 
and $14.54 for February, 1914. Fuel 
slightly higher. No changes were reported i 
rent. . 
In wholesale prices the index number caleus 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis 
was slightly lower at 150.1 for February 
compared with 150.6 for January; 162.2 
February, 1926; 164.7 for February, 19 
156.8 for February, 1924; 153.6 for Februa 
1923; 153.5 for February, 1922; 191.1 for F 
ruary, 1921; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak) 
238.8 for February, 1920; 200.5 for Febru 
ary, 1919; and 192.0 for February, 1918. T 
the classification according to chief compe 
ent materials two of the eight main grot 
advanced, five declined, while one was pra 
tically unchanged. The Vegetable and 
ducts group advanced slightly, due to high 
prices for grains, flour, tea and fruits, wh 
more than offset declines in the prices of p 
tatoes, raw sugar, rubber, hay and straw. TI 
Non-Ferrous Metals group was also somewh 
higher. The groups which declined wer 
The Animals and Products, due to low 
prices for cattle, sheep, butter, lard and eg; 
which. more than offset the higher prices f 
hogs, bacon, poultry, furs and _ hides; 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products, due 
declines in the prices of cotton yarn, wo 
sash cord, jute, hessian and binder twit 
which more than offset higher prices for r 
cotton and silk; the Wood, Wood Produet 
and Paper group, due to declines in the pri 
of ground wood, matches, and spruce sidit 
the Iron and its Products group, due to the 
lower levels prevailing for pig-iron, steel bil 
lets and spring hinges; and the Non-Metalli 
Minerals, due mainly to a decline in the pric 
of coal. The Chemicals and Allied Products 
group was practically unchanged. vq 4 
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Employees with fifty years service on ¢ 
old Canadian Government and Canadian J 
tional Railways were recently given spec 
passes entitling them to travel over the whole 
system. These passes are engraved and e 
bossed in gold and bear the signature of : 
president of the lines, Sir Henry W. Tho 
ton. f Accompanying each pass is a card ¢ 
pressing the appreciation of the railways | 
the services rendered by the employees, — ] 
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*ROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1927 


) URING the month of February the De- 

partment received reports of a Board 
Conciliation and Investigation established 
) deal with a dispute between the Canadian 
acific Railway Company and certain of its 
nployees on eastern and western lines, being 
erks, freight handlers, station employees, etc., 
embers of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
eamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
id Station Employees. 


Applications Received 


During the month two applications for the 
tablishment of Boards of Conciliation and 
westigation were received, as follows:— 


(1) From employees of the Corporation of 
e City of Ottawa, being fire fighters, mem- 
rs of Local 162, International Association of 
re Fighters. 


2 


(2) From certain employees of the Ottawa 
Sanitary Laundry Co., being members of Local 
275, International Laundry Workers Union. 


Other Proceedings under the Act 


The Board established to deal with a dispute 
between various shipping interests of the Port 
of St. John, N.B., and certain of their em- 
ployees, being checker and coopers, members 
of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, was completed during February 
by the appointment of the Honourable Henry 
Miles, of Montreal, as chairman on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members of 
the Board, Mr. J. T. Foster, of Montreal, the 
employees’ nominee, and Mr. J. H. Lauer, also 
of Montreal, appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a recommendation from the em- 
ployers. 


eport of Board in Dispute between the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and its Clerks, Freight Handlers, Station Employees, etc. 


A report was received from the Board’ es- 
blished to deal with a dispute between the 
ynadian Pacific Railway Company and’ cer- 
in of its employees on eastern and western 
ves, being clerks, freight handlers, station 
aployees, etc., members of the Brotherhood 
* Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
anders, Express and Station Employees. 
ae Board was composed of Mr. D. R. C. 
acLean, of Winnipeg, chairman, appointed 
the Minister of Labour in the absence of a 
int recommendation from the other members 
the Board, Messrs. J. B. Coyne, K.C., and 
avid Campbell, K., both of Winnipeg, 
minees of the employer and employees re- 
ectively. 


The dispute related to the employees’ de- 
and for increased wages and changed work- 
s conditions. The differences regarding work- 
PD cxiditions were settled by direct negotia- 
ns between the parties concerned, and the 
ort of the Board, which was signed by the 
airman and the employees’ -representative, 

t with the question of wages, recommend- 
ea increase of four cents an hour to hourly 
ed employees and an equivalent increase 
monthly tated employees. Mr. Coyne, the 

pany’s representative on the Board, pre- 
ted” a minority report. The text of the two 


Report of Board 
INDUSTRIAL Disputes Investication Act, 1907. 


Report of Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation in the matter of a dispute between 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and their 
Railway Clerks, Freight Handlers, Station 
and other Employees, Members of The 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees. 


To the Honourable, 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Sm:—The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in the matter of a dispute 
between the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany and certain of its employees on Eastern 
and Western Lines, being clerks, freight hand- 
lers, station employees, etc., members of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, said Board being composed of Mr. 
D. R. C. MacLean, of Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Chairman, Mr. J. B. Coyne, K:C., of Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, and Mr. David Campbell, K.C., | 
of Winnipeg, Manitoba, convened at Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, on Thursday, the 2nd day of 
December, A.D., 1926, and afterward held 
meetings in Montreal and Winnipeg. 


While arranging for a suitable time and 
place for convening, it came to the attention 
of the Board that the employer was desirous 
of reopening negotiations with the employees 
to settle the matters in dispute and proposed 
that further negotiations take place at Mon- 
treal. Representatives of the employees ap- 
peared before the Board and stated that they 
were willing to reopen negotiations as desired 
by the employer, provided the board meet in 
Montreal on the 13th December, A.D., 1926, 
as had already been suggested, to proceed with 
the hearing of the matters in dispute should 
negotiations fail. These negotiations took 
place with the consent of the Board, but 
proved abortive. 

The Board reconvened at Montreal on the 
18th December, A.D., 1926, and the parties to 
the dispute were represented as follows:— 


On behalf of the Canadian Pacific Railway: 

Mr. George Hodge, Assistant General Mana- 
ger, Montreal, Quebec; Mr. A. Halkett, 
Superintendent, Moose Jaw Division, 
‘Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan; Mr. A. C. Me- 
Kenzie, Engineer Maintenance of Way, 
Montreal, Quebec; Mr. W. 8. Crabb, Sup- 
erintendent, Smith Falls, Ontario. 


On behalf of the Employees: 


Mr. F. H. Hall, Vice-President of the 
Brotherhood. of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employecs, Montreal, Quebec; W. 

~ A. Rowe, Montreal, Quebec; E. S. Peck, 
Ottawa, Ontario; C. L. Fisher, McAdam 
Junction, New Brunswick; J. L. Pateman, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba; J. Parkinson, Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, and: Jads Ratelife, Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba. 


The matters in dispute affected approxi- 
mately 4,100 employees of the Canadian Pacific 


Railway Company, employed over their entire 


railroad system in Canada. 

On the 10th day of May, A.D., 1926, on be- 
half of the above mentioned employees of the 
Western Lines, there was submitted to the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company a proposal 
for changes in the rates of pay and working 
conditions. Negotiations took place between 
the parties, but no agreement was arrived at. 

On the 14th day of June, A-D. 1926, on be- 
half of the above mentioned employees of 
the Eastern Lines, a proposal was made simi- 
lar to that of the Western Lines and negotia- 
tions took place between the respective parties 
without any agreement resulting, 

On the 25th day of October, A.D, 1926, an 
application was made by representatives of 
the Eastern Lines of the said Brotherhood for 
the appointment of a Board of Conciliation 
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Company, Mr. J. B. Coyne, KC., Wi 


and inyaaibaiien, and on the 26th day of Oc 
tober, A.D. 1926, a similar application was 
made by the representatives of the Westerm 
Lines of the said Brotherhood. On the 9th 
of November, A.D. 1926, the above applicat 
were granted and a Board was established ; 
accordance with the provisions of the Indus: 
trial Disputes Investigation Act to deal se 
both disputes. The employees recommende 
Mr. David Campbell, K.C., of Winnipeg; 
Manitoba, and the Canadian "Pacific Railway 


Manitoba, as members of the Board. ; 
These having been appointed members 
the Board and having failed to recommend Fs 
person willing and ready to act as third mem: 
ber, Mr. D. R. C. MacLean, of Winnipeg 
Manitoba, was, on the 2nd day of Decembe 
A.D., 1926, in pursuance of the provisions” 
the said Act, appointed such third member an 
Chairman. 


ment, and tabulated statements, ee: on 3 
question of wages, were introdaeed by the pa 
ties, and at the conclusion of these the Bo 
decided to accede to the expressed desires 
the parties to give a decision upon the quiet 
tion of wages on the assurance of both parti 
that, if this were done, they would have n« 
difficulty i in reaching a settlement on all othe 
matters in dispute. i 
The Board therefore took time to deliberat 
on the matter of an increase in wages and 
cided (the employer’s representative dissent 
ing) that an increase of four cents an ho 
hourly rated employees and an equivalent | 
crease to monthly rated employees be made ak 
this time. The question of wages will be pre 
sently dealt with more fully. | 
On Saturday, the 18th December, A.D., 1928 
the Board advised the parties of its decision 
and recommendation on the question of wa 
and the parties then arranged to proceed 
negotiations upon the numerous rules in 
schedule of working conditions and the Bo 
adjourned to allow these negotiations to 
ceed. We are pleased to report that t 
negotiations resulted in an agreement cover! 
ing all matters in dispute with the exception 
of wages. We should like to have attached 
copy of this agreement to our report, but 
have yielded to the desire of both — pha 
this should not be done. - | 
With reference to the question sel vages 
ample opportunity was given the parties m 
present fully their respective cases and 
proceedings throughout were conducted 
harmony and good-will by all parties ct 
cerned: 
The employees of both the, Basterny 
Western Lines ask for an increase’ of. 
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ats per hour for employees engaged on an 
urly basis, and $20.40 per month for em- 
jyees engaged on a monthly basis, and the 
mpany take the stand that no increase was 
tified at the present time. 


Among the arguments advanced by the em- 
yyees in support of their demands are the 
lowing :— 


L. That prior to 1918 the basic rates of 
y for this class of employee -were arbitrarily 
ed by the Company. That all revisions of 
es of pay since then have been made on 
3 basis of these arbitrarily fixed rates. If 
> basic rate of pay had been (which is not 
> case) established on a cost of living basis, 
sse revisions based on the rising and path 
y cost of living might have beer claimed 
‘be equitable, but not otherwise. 
2, The need for more money to enable 
sm to enjoy a fair standard of living. That 
hough their work is of a routine nature, 
3 it requires experienced and reliable work- 
3 In spite of this, they are the lowest paid 
ss of railway employees with one excep- 
Dy namely, the maintenance of way men. 
3. 


That the nature of their employment 
kes it necessary for the great majority of 
mm to live in large centres where the cost 
living is at its highest level. 

a That other classes of employees in the 
pany’s employ have been recently 
mted substantial increase in pay and that 

xy should not be denied similar increases. 


he main arguments advanced by the repre- 
atives of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
any were:— 


That, taking into consideration the sub- 
tial increases in wages which have come 
| effect in recent years, the cost of liv- 
the substantial reductions in the revenue 
e railways per unit of service and the 
ancial position of the railways at the pres- 
time, the rates of pay are quite as high 
hey should be. 
“That the employees whose case is now 
re the Board have received advances in 
‘rates of pay at a percentage ratio in 
33 of those received by many other 
ses of railway employees. 
‘That since the existing rates of pay were 
iblished the cost of living has remained 
‘ically stationary, under-going only slight 
onal variations one way or the other, 
hat the Company has suffered substan- 
"e ductions in the rates they are per- 
d to charge the public for the handling 
assenger and freight traffic. 
The Company’s inability to pay these 
eases and earn reasonable profits. 


Among other the two following - exhibits 
were filed by the employer:— 


Exhibit 1 “A”—Rates of pay and rules 
governing service of clerks, checkers, freight 
handlers, baggagemen, etc., on Eastern Lines, 
effective the Ist day of February, A.D. 1924, 
and now in effect. 


Exhibit 1 “A” shows that the following 
rates are in effect at the present time:— 


Clerks with less than one year’s ga 
ence .. 

Clerks with ‘one “year’s experience ‘and 
less than two years’ experience .. 

Clerks with two years’ experience and 
less than three years’ experience... 

Clerks with over three years’ experi- 
ence .. 

Car markers | and checkers ‘with less 
than six months’ experience .. .. 

Car markers and checkers with over 
six months’ experience and _ less 
than twelve months, $30 less than 
schedule rate taking the schedule 
rate of $87.5 

Car markers aad “checkers. with’ less 
than eighteen months’ experience, 
$20 less than schedule, a sche- 
dule rate at $87.50 .. 

Car markers and checkers’ with | over 
eighteen months’ experience and 
less than twenty-four ane $10 
less than schedule... .. 

Car markers and checkers “with over 
two years’ experience .. .. .. .. 


$55 00 
65 00 
75 00 
87 50 
55. 00 


57 50 
67 50 


77 50 
87 50 


‘There is also a list of positions given in 
this exhibit to which special rates of wages are 
attached. About fifty per cent of these posi- 
tions show a remuneration of less than $100 
per month. 


Exhibit 1 “B” shows the rates of wages paid 
employees in the Western Lines. Some of 
these rates are as follows:— 


For clerks with less than one year’s 


experience .. .. i $65 00 
For clerks with over one. year’ 8 ‘experi- 

ence and less than two years .. .. 75 00 
For clerks with over two years’ omere 

ence . Tecewortac Neate sca: Ue SUN 


The rates fixed for certain classes of em- 
ployees would appear to be the following:— 


Per Hour 
Stowers .. b Bales swears sb0c! 
Coopers 220; OS ica tececte, cletyerive OUC. 
OA ErSMaRPeieT sl oal «onal sicrhater 40Cs 
nee TOT Sigais aie dnraua ss teisi.s:,ce5eik faeces Cs 


Sealers ss ce sci op aeh seater ede eOC. 
EEEUCKENE cane atthe oe ees 


The remunerations attached to the positions 
set forth in the special list on the Western 
Lines are as a general rule slightly higher 
than the corresponding positions obtained in 
the Eastern Lines, but even here there are 
many specially listed positions where the wages 
are less than $100 per month. 
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With regard to these arguments, the Board 
finds as follows:— 


The classes of employees asking for increase 
in their rates of pay are among the lowest paid 
of the Company. The services required of 
many of them are of a character that requires 
fair education, experience and training. While 
it is true that the rates of wages for these 
employees have been substantially increased 
since 1914, the increases have been given to 
them to correspond with the percentage in- 
crease in the cost of living. It seems unques- 
tionable that the rates of pay in 1914 were 
based exclusively on the bargaining powers of 
the parties at that time, which operated 
heavily against this class of worker and ap- 
parently without reference to what might be 
considered fair compensation or a fair standard 
of living. Upon a close perusal of Exhibit 1 
“A” and 1 “B” it is quite evident that a 
great many of these workers have been and 
are earning considerably less than $100 per 
month. Many of them live in large cities 
where the cost of living is high. It was shown 
that a large proportion were married and sup- 
porting families. 

In view of these facts and after a careful 
review and consideration of all the evidence, 
statements, exhibits and arguments, we are of 
the opinion that the merits and substantial 
justice of the case demand that there should 
be at this time an increase granted to these 
employees of four cents per hour to hourly 
paid employees with an equivalent increase to 
monthly paid employees, and find accordingly. 


. All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated’ at Winnipeg, Manitoba, this 12th 
day of February, A.D. 1927. 


(Sgd.) D. R. C. MacLaan, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) D. Campsgtt, 
Representing the Employees. 


Minority Report 
InpustriaL Dispures Investigation Act, 1907 


Board of Conciliation and Investigation be- 
tween the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
its freight employees. 


To the Honourable, 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Sir,—It .is with regret that I find myself 
unable to concur with the other members of 
the Board respecting the scale of wages now 
enjoyed by these employees. In my opinion 
there is no justification for any increase at the 
present time for the following reasons:— 
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1. The cost of living is lower. 


Tt is substantially lower than a year ag 
and in comparison with the cost of li 
wages are substantially higher than at t 
time of the peak wages and the peak cost. : 
living in 1920. Even with materially shorte 
hours, these employees generally speaking Te 
ceive about twice as much as before the wan 
though the cost of living has increased only b yp 
one-half, and the lower wholesale price ind 
and lower price of important primary pi 4 
ducts indicate a still lower cost of livin > iri 
1927. 


2. The wages are higher than in other rail 
and non-railway service. 


{ 


These employees are already paid more than 
similar service receives in other branches 
railway work or in general business thro 
out the country outside the railways, even 
large centres where living costs are highest 


3. Comparison with United States wages. t 


While some other classes of railway work 
ers receive less than is paid on United State 
railways, this class has received wage tre th 
ment quite equal to that of the same classes 
across the International Boundary, althoug 
the Canadian workers have a more favoura 
position in comparative cost of living 
those in the United States. 


4. Railway revenues cannot stand a hig. 
wage. 
While railway revenues have increased, the 
still fall short of what has been determinec¢ 
a reasonable net return to the Canadian Pacir 
fic Railway by the tribunal established ‘b g 
law to determine just and reasonable 
and the Canadian National Railways 
scarcely sufficient operating surplus to pa 
their obligations held by the general publie 
let alone the interest on advances made: b 
the Government. 
The increase of wages suggested by the 
jority of the Board, if extended to all 
ployees, would further deplete the net « 
ings of the, Canadian Pacific Railway by § 
300,000, and if applied to Canadian Nation 
Railway employees would impose a 
larger burden on that company. 


5. Rates rather than wages should be impro 


Were there any justification for taking 
such sums from the railways, they shoul 
used for the benefit of the community 
in reducing railway rates rather than in ¢ 
tuating the privileged position of railway 1 
ers and increasing the spread of their 
over those of employees doing similar 
other occupations, and applications are 
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re the Board of Railway Commissioners for 
duced rates. 


Still higher standard of living not now 
practicable. 


Without attempting to controvert the cor- 
ctness of the above facts and argument, the 
en substantially base their claim wholly on 
demand for a higher standard of living; and 
lis is answered by the improved standard of 
ving brought about by the decreased. cost 
living as against the high wages uniformly 
aintained, and a further improved standard 
not now practicable. 

Prior to the war the wages of these employ- 
ss were as high or higher than in the general 
arket. The only justification which was 
it forth for the McAdoo Award of 1918 and 
ie Chicago Award of 1920 was the increased 
id increasing cost of living, and, while the 
lyance in wages largely extecded the in- 
ease in the cost of living, the decrease in 
ages thereafter was only one-half the de- 
ease in the cost of living (except for a de- 
ease in wages in the fall of 1922 which lasted 
uly for two months and a half). The men 
ve, therefore, entirely shifted the basis e 
eir claims in the last few years. 

No more experience, education or en 
wd reliability is required than in other ser- 
ces inside and outside the railway where 
wer wages prevail. 

While boys enter the company’s service at 
5, it is a higher wage than such boys receive 
tside, and they may be still immature boys 
nen they reach the schedule minimum rate 
$87.50 per month or $1,000 per year. 


A large’ portion of these employees are 
uckers, receiving 47c. or 48c. per hour, or 
oa to $1,175 per year, or almost $100 per 

th. In addition to continuous employ- 

t, they have before them the opportunity 
advancement to checkers with larger re- 
uneration, ie latter being almost entirely 


recruited from the truckers, and the checkers 
numbering one-third of the number of the 
truckers. If they have the capacity they 
have the oppoftunity of working into clerical 
and book-keeping positions, and in ~ these, 
schedule positions run over $150 per month, 
with even better paid positions outside the 
schedule. 


Wages cannot, of course, be based on 
whether the employee is married or single, 
but in any event no evidence was given as to 
how many of these employees were married, 
nor was any evidence offered to the Board 
to show that these wages now paid and prevail- 
ing for the last four years do not give a 
sufficient living wage, and the contrary is 
amply sustained. 

Contrast may properly be made Ralvican 
the advantages and high wages enjoyed by 
these workers as compared with the largest. 
class of our population, the farmers, who for 
the past two months have been receiving 18c. 
to 30c. less per bushel of No. 1 wheat than a 
year ago. 


Everyoné would like to see his fellow men 
enjoying a higher standard of living—and the 
highest possible. But this improvement 
should be uniform in the same class of labour, 
and it should not exalt one branch of labour 
in one limited class of industry and put them 
on a pinnacle of wages substantially above the 
others. And the present spread of railway 
wages over those paid for similar work out- 
side should not be increased at the expense of 
the rest of the community and the conse- 
quent lowering of the comparative standard 
of others, particularly of those doing similar 
work. 

I am therefore of the opinion that the merits 
and substantial justice of the case require that 
there be no increase under existing conditions 
in the wages paid to these employees. 


(Sgd.) J. B. Coyne. 


_ delegation representing the Association 
ural Mail Carriers of Canada laid the 
lowing requests before the Dominion Gov- 
ament during March:— 

' aon of the contract system and the 
roduction in its place of a salary-paid sys- 
n, where the members of the association 
1 be ‘placed on a permanent salary basis 
engagement at the rate of $70 per mile per 


ti actors operating between ir offices and 
t offices. 
. An increase for the entrants operating 


for the rural mail contractors and the — 


Rural Mail Carriers’ Demands 


between post offices and railway stations of 
three times the present contract price, these 
contracts representing a very short distance 
and a very trifling income—one entirely in- 
adequate for the responsibility of the work 
performed. 

_§. That the permanency of occupation on a 
salary-paid system at the above-mentioned 
rates of increase will be continuous to the 
carrier, consequent upon good service being 
rendered, and where, when’ the carrier so 
desires, two months will be considered suffi- 
cient notice to terminate his engagement. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1927 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 

existence during February was eleven, 

as compared with eight during the preceding 

month. The time loss for the month was less 

than during February, 1926, being 7,190 work- 

ing days, as compared with 21,730 working 
days during the same month last year. 


Number | Number of | Time loss - 
Date 0 employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
elas 8920. Sore centet oe il 402 7,190 
dan. , 1027 3 a0; Geae- 8 261 4,020 
Bebs,1926..0% 70 tatctex 10 2,450 21,730 
The Record of the Department includes 


lockouts as well as strikes, but a lockout, or 
an industrial condition which is undoubtedly 
a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the statis- 
tical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are 
recorded together. A strike or lockout, includ- 
ed as such in the records of the Department, 
is a cessation of work involving six or more 
employees at its commencement and lasting 
at least one working day. Disputes of less than 
one day’s duration, and disputes involv- 
ing less than six employees, are included in the 
published record only when ten days’ or more 
time loss is caused, but a separate record of 
such disputes is maintained in the Department, 
and the figures are given in the annual review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all dis- 
putes which come to the knowledge of the De- 
partment, and the methods taken to secure 
information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as 
to a dispute involving a small number of em- 
ployees, or for a short period of time, is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Seven disputes, involving 100 workpeople, 
were catried over from January, and four dis- 
putes commenced during February. One of 
the disputes recorded as being carried over 
~from January, the strike of structural steel 
workers at Calgary, Alberta, commencing Jan- 
uary 19, 1927, was not reported to the Depart- 
ment in time for inclusion in the February 
issue of the Lasour Gazerre. One of the 
strikes commencing prior to February termin- 
ated during the month and one strike which 
commenced during February terminated dur- 
ing the month. At the end of the month, 
therefore, there were on record nine strikes 
and lockouts, as follows: Fur workers, Winni- 
peg, Man.; ladies’ clothing factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont.; men’s clothing factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q.; cap makers, Toronto, Ont.; 
electrotypers, Toronto, Ont.; structural steel 
workers, Calgary, Alberta; men’s clothing fac- 
tory workers, St. Hyacinthe, P.Q.; upholsterers, 


Ont. 
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Kitchener, Ont., and laundry workers, Ottawa, 


wae 
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The record does not include minor disp 
as described in a previous paragraph, nor 
it include disputes as to which information 
been received indicating that employment ec 
ditions are no longer affected, although tf 
unions or organizations concerned have ha 
yet declared them terminated. Information i 
available as to three such disputes, namel 
moulders at Galt, Ont., August 2, 1922; ¢: 
makers at Montreal, P.Q., March 24, 1925; ¢ 
metal polishers at Sackville, N.B., March 1 
1921. 

One of the strikes which commenced durt 
February ‘was for higher wages, shor 
hours and recognition of union; one again 
reduction in piece rates; one for an inc 
in wages, and one against changes in workini 
conditions. One of the strikes which termini 
ated during the month was in favour of thi 
employer and one resulted in a compromis 

The following paragraphs give particule 
regard to certain disputes, in addition to infor 
mation given in the tabular statement. 


Men’s Croruina Factory Worxksrs, Toro! 
ro, Onr.—This strike, commencing on Septen 
ber 25, 1926, for recognition of the union anit 
a signed agreement stipulating union wag 
and working conditions, was called off by 
union on February 22, 1927. Out of sixty-f 
employees involved at the beginning, at f 
end of January there were still fifty invol} 2 


t 


in the dispute and on the strike benefit lis 
the union, the others having secured emp ») 
ment elsewhere. The employer agreed to tak 
back some of the employees immediately ni 
others as he had work for them. — 


Exectrorypers, Toronto, Ont—In conneé 
tion with this dispute, which commenced i 
December 20, 1926, owing to the refusal of th 
employer to renew the union agreement 
the discharge of certain union employees 
has been reported that one of the strikers re 
turned to work. i 

Srrucrura, Sree, Workers, Canary, Aw 
BERTA—This dispute, commencing January 14 
was not reported to the Department in t 
for publication in the February issue of th 
Lasour Gazerre. It appears that the employe 
brought workmen from another province, bu 
as these did not belong to the union, the ¢ 
gary local called out on strike its members, 
allowing them to work with non-union 
ployees. ‘ee Qg 


_Men’s Cuornina Factory Workers . 
Hyacinrue, P.Q—A dispute had been in 
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nent and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
xf America since March 19, 1926, in the city 
of Montreal. The establishment was moved 
30 St. Hyacinthe shortly after that date. 
from time to time it has been reported that 
Wganizers of the union had attempted to in- 
luce employees of the firm to join the union, 
ut in January, when a dispute involving most 
yf the men’s clothing manufacturers in Mon- 
real had resulted in union agreements being 
igned in most cases, organizers of the union 
ucceeded in organizing some of the employees 
m ‘St. Hyacinthe and about 150 ceased work 
m February 7, 1927. During the month at- 
empts to settle the dispute were made, the 


Mayor offering to mediate, but the dispute 
was unterminated at the end of the month. 
The employer reported that he had dispensed 
with the services of the contractors to whom 
he had been giving out work and who were 
involved in the dispute and was employing 
workers directly in the factory. 


Upuo.stermrs, KircHenrr, Ont.—This strike 
occurred on February 4 against a reduction in 
wages, piece rates, in connection with the in- 
troduction of a system of time study for set- 
ting piece work rates. On February 10 the 
striking employees it has been reported, took 
out their tools and secured the wages due and 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING FEBRUARY, 1927. 


Number! Time 

of em- loss in 

Industry, occupation and locality | ployees | working 
involved days 


Remarks 


(a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to February, 1927. 


[ANUFACTURING— 
Fur and leather products (other 
than boots and shoes) 


- Fur workers, Winnipeg, Man..|..........).....05- 


Clothing (including knitted goods) — 
*Ladies’ clothing eet work- 5 
ers, Toronto, 


: “Men’s clothing factory work- 25 600 


ers, Montreal, P.Q. 


ers Toronto, Ont. 
Pinleos and Publishing— 


_ Electrotypers, Toronto, Ont. . 7 | 168 


‘STR UCTION— 
aye and Bridge Construction— 
~ Structural el workers, Cal- 
a _ gary, Alberta 


: 
pom Gneluding knitted goods)— 


Men’s clothing factory work- 150 
| ers, St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. 
Wood products— 
_ Upholsterers, Kitchener, Ont.| th 
: NSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures—_ 
Ms Baier Victoria, B C.. Fassiae 100 
eee workers, Ottawa, 45 


Cap makers, Toronto, Ont..... 5 120 
_Men’s clothing factory work- 50 900 


1,400 {Commenced Feb. 1, 


..|Commenced Sept. 25, 1926, for shorter hours and 


recognition of union. Employees secured work 


elsewhere. 


120 |Alleged lockout, commenced June 30, 1926, against 


enforcement of non-union conditions. Unterm- 
inated. 

Commenced July 28, 1926, for union wages and 
working conditions in non-union shops. Unterm- 
inated. 

Commenced Aug. 27, 1926, for employment of 
union members only. Unterminate 

Commenced Sept. 25, 1926, for recognition of union. 
Terminated Feb. 22 in favour of employer. 


Commenced Dec. 20, 1926, against discharge of 
employees for union activity. Unterminated. 


Commenced Jan. 19, 1927, for employment of union 
members only. Unterminated 


_ (b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during February, 1927. 


_ 2,850 |Work ceased Feb. 7, 1927, for higher wages, shorter 


ours, and recognition of -union. Dispute in 
progress since Mar. 19, 1926. Unterminated. 


250 |Commenced Feb. 4, 1927, against reduction in 


wages, piece rates. Unterminated. 


1927, for increase in wages. 
Terminated Feb. 16, in a compromise. 


590 [Commenced Feb. 14, 1927, against changes in 


working conditions. Untermina 


*R, Priests that the sinker have been replaced, but there are still a Ba of employees out and 
the estike benefit list of the union. 
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the employer took on other workers. It has 
been reported also that upholstering work was 
sent out to other establishments. 


PAINTERS, PAPERHANGERS AND DEcORATORS, 
Vicror1a, B.C.—This dispute, beginning Febru- 
ary 1, was due to a demand by the union for 
an increase in wages from 70c. per hour to 80c. 
Work was resumed on February 16, all the 
firms concerned except one having agreed to 
pay 75c.. per hour. In the case of the firm not 
agreeing to the increase it has been reported 
that the employees returned’ to work at 70c. 
per hour. 


Launpry Workers, Orrawa, ONtT.—This dis- 
pute, causing a cessation of work on Feb- 
ruary 14, arose out of a proposal of the em- 
ployer to amend the agreement in force with 
the union to provide for wages and hours 
similar to those in other laundries in the 
city. The proposed amendments were re- 
fused, the employees applying for a Board 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


N the Lasour. Gazerre for February, 1927, 
in an addendum to the review of strikes 
and lockouts in Canada during 1926, there was 
given a table summarizing the principal statis- 
tics as to strikes and lockouts since 1918 in 
the several countries for which such figures 
were available, and in each subsequent issue 
later information available is given. Many 
countries publish these statistics only once 
each year, the figures being issued in some 
cases after an interval of as much as two 
years, so that for such countries the latest 
figures are not for relatively recent date. 


_ Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
February, 1927, publishes revised figures for 
December, 1926. The total number of dis- 
putes in progress was 19, involving 464,000 
workpeople with an aggregate duration of 
3,176,000 working days. These include 450,- 
000 workpeople in the coal mining industry 
who had not at the beginning of December 
returned to work after the stoppage beginning 
in May. During December the dispute was 
terminated in all remaining districts, and after 
that month, any coal miners who were not 
yet at work are considered as unemployed. 
The time loss due to that dispute was over 
3,000,000 working days in December. 


In January, according to preliminary figures 
published in February, the number of new 
disputes was 28, involving (directly and in- 
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of Conciliation under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 1907. As the em- 
ployer refused to join the applica 
the Board could not be established u 
der this statute. Various attempts at medi 
ation were made by the officers of the 
partment of Labour and the officers of la 
organizations, but were not successful, : 
employer notified the employees that the 
union would no longer be recognized and that 
after Saturday, February 12, the company 
would deal individually with those who wished 
employment. About 45 employees out of ap 
proximately 60 did not report for work oni 
Monday, alleging a lockout and violation of 
the agreement. A few days after the strike ocz 
curred the strikers were partially replaced and 
some of them returned to work and later the 
employer stated that conditions were not very 
much affected. At the end of the month thei 
union reported thirty employees still involved 
some having obtained work elsewhere. 


directly) 9,100 workpeople. In addition & 
disputes involving 6,200 workpeople were 
carried over from the previous month, so that 
there were 36 disputes involving 15,300 wor! 
people in progress during the month. le 
time loss for these disputes was 130,000 work- 
ing days. = | 

The principal disputes in January 
four disputes in coal mines, which together in- 
volved about 7,000 miners. Three of the ah 
were against reduction in wages offered at the 
termination of the national stoppage and or 
were settled within a few days. The thi 
had not been settled at the end of Janual 
The fourth dispute was over working con: 
ditions and was terminated after a few day 8 

Of the 28 disputes beginning in January, 13% 
were caused by. questions as to wages, 8 byt 
questions as to Jemployment of particulan 
classes or persons, 4 by Trade Union questi 
and 3 by other causes. «ull 

Of the 23 disputes settled in January, 
were in favour of workpeople, 10 in favour off 
employers and 7 were compromised. = 


] 


s, 


United States ; 
In the Monthly Labour Review Februsi t 
1927, 37 disputes are reported as beginning nt 
December, 1926 as compared with 51 in 
peuriens month. The number of em 
involved is reported only for 23 of these 
putes and is 9,712, making the average nun 


of employees per dispute 422, Of the 87 d 


— 
q 
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putes, 10 were in building trades, 7 in coal 
mines and 6 in the clothing industry. 

The strike of textile workers in Passaic 
New Jersey, which began January 25, 1926, 
and originally involved from 8,000 to 12,000 
workers was still in progress during December. 
About half of the strikers, however, had re- 
turned to work at certain of the factories 
where settlements were reached. 

The strike of paper-box makers in New 
York City was still pending. This strike 
began October 5, for-a 44-hour week and in- 
crease In wages, and the number of strikers 
was from 2,000 to 4,000 according to various 
reports. 

A successful strike of 5,000 members of the 
Hebrew Butcher Workers Union in New York 
City occurred in December, and was ter- 
minated January 4, 1927, when an increase in 
the minimum wage scale from $40 to $43 
was granted. 


‘Belgium 


~ In December, 1926, 7 strikes and one lock- 
out began in Belgium, which together with 8 


ad 
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strikes begun previously make a total of 16 
disputes in progress during the month. The 
number of workpeople involved was 9,340 
and the time loss 83,072 working days. The 
most important dispute was a general lock- 
out in the diamond cutting industry at 
Antwerp in which 6,200 workpeople were in- 
volved when the Employers’ Association re- 
fused to grant. the increases in wages de- 
manded. Work was resumed after a week 
and a compromise reached, granting certain 
increases. 


Finland 


In December, 1926, 2 new disputes involving 
225 workpeople occurred and these with the 
5 disputes carried over from the previous 
month, make a total of 7 strikes in progress 
during the month, involving 676 workpeople. 


Poland | 


Figures for the 2nd quarter of 1926 show 
that 152 industrial disputes began in this 
period, directly involving 39.424 workpeople 
and causing a time loss of 244,880 working 
days, 


Italian Trade Union Reform Act 


A recent issue of Industrial and Labour 
Information contained a summary of the 
regulations issued by the Italian Govern- 
ment. for the administration of the statute 
which has recently been adopted in that. coun- 
ry for the “legal regulation of collective re- 
ations in connection with employment.” 
This Act, which might be called shortly 
1 Trade Union Reform Act, deals with three 
main questions: (1) The legal recognition 
of trade associations and of collective con- 
acts of employment; (2) jurisdiction in dis- 
utes connected with employment; and (3) 
srohibition of lockouts and strikes. At the 
Hime of its introduction, towards the end of 
ast year, the Bill attracted a considerable 

ount of public attention, both in Italy and 
one owing to the fact that it embodied 
1 new principle—the recognition of a single 
fade union for each class of employers or 
yorkers—and also contained provisions for 
he settlement of disputes by industrial courts 
nd, as a corrollary, for the prohibition of 

oppages of work. Equal interest attaches 

the regulations now issued, which fill in the 

ails of the scheme laid down in the Act. 
According to a proclamation issued by Mr. 
ussolini, the issue of these regulations 
1arke the completion of the corporate organi- 


zation of the State—the achievement of “a 
constructive revolution, carried out peacefully, 
in the sphere of production and labour, in- 
volving the grouping of all the economic and 
intellectual forces of the nation for their 
direction towards a common end.” Not less 
interesting is the announcement of the issue 
of a Royal Decree for the creation of a Min- 
istry of Corporation, to supervise the enforce- 
ment of the Act and the regulations, and the 
establishment of a National Congress of Cor- 
porations to act in an advisory capacity with 
regard to trade union affairs. Mr. Mussolini 
himself has been appointed head of this new 
Department. 


The Countess of Warwick has withdrawn 
her offer to the Trades Union Congress of her 
estate, Easton Lodge, at Dunmow, Essex, for 
use as a labour college. The proposal was 
noted in the Lasour Gazerrn, February, 1926, 
page 151. The Congress, at its last meeting, 
failed to take any action in regard to the 
offer, and a proposal that a small per capita 
levy should be made on the members in 
order to raise the £50,000 required to estab- 
lish the college, was defeated (Lasour Gazzrrs, 
October, 1926, page 978). 


OLD AGE PENSION BILL BEFORE PARLIAMENT OF CANADA 


Minister of Labour Outlines Provisions of Government Measure 


i N the House of: Commons on February 15, 

the Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of 
Labour, moved that the House go intu com- 
mittee td consider the following proposed 
government resolution :— 


Resolved, that it is expedient to bring in a 
measure respecting old age pensions, and to 
provide,— 

1. That the Governor in Council may make 
an agreement with the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council of any province for the payment to 
such province quarterly of an amount equal 
to one-half of the net sum paid out during the 
preceding quarter by such province for pen- 
sions pursuant to a provincial statute author- 
izing and providing for the payment of such 
pensions to the persons and under the condi- 
tions hereinafter specified and regulations made 
under the proposed legislation. 

2. That every agreement so made shall con- 
tinue in force so long as the provincial statute 
remains in operation or until after the expira- 
tion of ten years from the date upon which 
notice of an inténtion to determine the agree- 
ment is given by the Governor General to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the province with 
which the same was made. 

3. That before any agreement so made comes 
into operation, the Governor in Council shall 
approve the scheme for the administration of 
pensions proposed to be adopted by the prov- 
ince, and no change in such scheme shall be 
made by the province without the consent of 
the Governor in Council. 

4. That all sums payable to any province in 
pursuance of any such agreement shall be pay- 
able from time to time on the certificate of the 
Minister of Finance out of any moneys belong- 
ing to the consolidated revenue fund of Canada 
not otherwise appropriated. — 

5. That provision shall be made for the pay- 
ment of a pension to every person who, at the 
date of the proposed commencement of the pen- 
sion:— 

(a) is a British subject, or, being a widow, 
was such before her marriage; 

<P) has attained the age of seventy years; 

c) has resided in Canada for the twenty 
er immediately preceding the date afore- 
said; 

(d) has resided in the province in which the 
application for pension is made for the five 
years immediately preceding the said date; 

(e) is not an Indian as defined by the Indian 


Cc é 

(f) has not made any voluntary assignment 
or transfer of property for the purpose of 
qualifying for a pension. 

6. That the receipt of a pension shall not b 
itself constitute a dincunditedio from vothes 
at any Provincial or municipal election. 

. Tha e€ maximum pension payable shall 
be two hundred and forty dollars yearly, which 
shall be subject to reduction by the amount of 
the income of the pensioner in excess of one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars a year. — 

That provisions be made as to the credit 


_ to the pension authority of the annual value of 


a pensioners’ residence, and the recovery of 
pension payments out of deceased pensioner’s 
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estate, and for the distribution of pension bur- 
den among provinces by proportionate reim-- 
bursement or proportionate reduction wh 
the pensioner resided in more than one province? 
or transfers his permanent residence to another 
province, and for ceasing of payments where he 
transfers his residence to some place out 
Canada, and the revival of his rights upor 
again becoming a resident of Canada. : 
9. That no pension shall be subject to aliena- + 
tion or transfer by the pensioner, or to seizure 
in satisfaction of any claim against him. 
10. That on or before the thirtieth day ¢ 
April in each year, the Minister of Fina 
shall make a full report to parliament of 
operation of the agreements made pursuant to 
the proposed act, and of the moneys of Canada 
paid to the provinces under each of the several | 
agreements entered into pursuant thereto. 
11. That the Governor in Council shall have 
power from time to time, on the recommend: 
tion of the Minister of Labour, and with 
approval of the Treasury board, to make re; 
lations, not inconsistent with the provisions ¢ 
the proposed act, with regard to the pensions 
herein provided for, and such regulations shall 
be published in the Canada Gazette, and be 
laid before parliament. ‘a 


Statement by Minister “of Labour 


Mr. Heenan said: We will discuss the details | 
when the bill is before the committee. From _ 
the information we have in the Department . 
of Labour we find that there are many 
schemes of old age pensions, about twenty. 7 
eight in fact, some providing for pensions at 
the age of seventy, others at sixty-five, others | 
again at sixty, while in other cases no age is 
specified; and others provide for a diminution 
of pensions if the pensioner has an income > 
or is possessed of property. In other words 


adopted in various countries to meet the con- 
ditions peculiar to those places. TT 

In this country the subject of old age pen= 
sions has been under consideration for the pas | 
twenty years. In 1906 a resolution was intro- 
duced to deal with the matter, and again it 
1908, in 1912 and in 1913, resolutions were in- 
troduced calling for the appointment of speci . 
committees to consider the advisability 
adopting an old age pensions plan. In 1 
law was passed authorizing the sale of an 
ties for old age. That was the first practi 
movement in the direction of old age pensions ~ 
ever made in Canada. In 1914 a resolution — 
in favour of an old age pension system for 
this country was moved in the House, but th 
debate was not concluded, In 1922 the Hi 
of Commons adopted a resolution introdu 
by the member for Hull declaring that in its” 
opinion the federal government should | : 
sider the advisability of devising ways and 


| 
: 
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Means of establishing a system of old age 
pensions in Canada. In 1924 a special com- 
mittee of the House was appointed on motion 
of the Prime Minister to inquire into ar old 
age pensions scheme for Canada. That com- 
“mittee reported on July 1, 1924, submitting 
the following neecieaiendedtone! — 

: That an old age pension system be estab- 
lished at the earliest possible date for desery- 
ing indigent persons of seventy years of age 
and upwards. 

That applicants for pension must be 
British subjects of at least twenty years’ resi- 
dence in Canada, or naturalized subjects of at 
least fifteen years’ naturalization and twenty- 
five years’ residence. 

3. That the maximum rate of pension be 
twenty dollars per month, which will be les- 
sened by private income or partial ability to 
earn 
4. That one-half of the amount of the pension 
“payable be borne by the federal government; 
the other half, by the provincial governments of 
“such provinces as express by legislation their 
desire to adopt the system—the cost of admin- 
istration to be borne by the provincial goy- 
ernments. 


The report of the committee was com- 
-municated to the provinces to ascertain their 
views in the matter. At the session of 1925 
the committee was reappointed, and the cor- 
-tespondence between the various provinces 
was submitted to it for consideration. After 
“careful deliberation, and having obtsined ad- 
vice from the Department of Justice, the 
committee again favoured the adoption of a 
co-operative system of old age pensions. The 
chairman of the committee in moving the 
adoption of its report on June 18, 1925, in 
the course of his remarks said:— 


- This government has taken the initial step 
‘and we hope the matter will be proceeded with 
“and prosecuted until it arrives at a successful 
conclusion in a co-operative movement between 
the federal government and the provincial gov- 
rnments. - 


‘As hon. members are aware, the government 
‘last session introduced a bill along the lines 
‘recommended by that committee, and it is 
‘practically the same measure I have the 
‘honour to introduce at this time. The bill 
introduced last year passed this House, as 
on. gentlemen no doubt know. 

In view of the fact that representations 
ave been made from some quarters urging 
at a different system be adopted, that is 
) say, a purely federal scheme, and one which 
1y hon. friend on behalf of the Conservative 
‘party now also advocates, I desire to call the 
attention of the House to the fact that when 
the resolution to concur in the recomm=#nda- 
‘tions of the committee was before the House 


‘in 1925, the committee having suggested a_ 


co-operative plan, an amendment was moved 
pe the report be referred back to the com- 
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mittee with instructions to consider and report 
again upon a purely federal scheme. That 
amendment was voted down by 139 to 17 in 


‘this chamber. There is no question therefore 


that the decision of the House at that time 
was against.a purely federal system. As I 
have already said, the House during the last 
session passed the bill, but it was subsequently 
defeated in the Senate and consequently did 
not become law. 

During the last election campaign the ques- 
tion of old age pensions was one of the 
matters which were most prominently before 
the electorate of Canada, One could hardly 
read a newspaper during that campaign with- 
out noting some reference to the desirability 
of establishing a system of old age pensions 
im this country. If we are to interpret the 
will of the electorate on that question in the 
way we usually interpret electoral decisions, 
there can be no question that the principle 
adopted in this bill was endorsed by the 
people of Canada. 

During the debate last session some 
members advocated a contributory system. I 
believe the hon. member for West Calgary 
(Mr. Bennett) was one of those who espoused 
that scheme. But as the Prime Minister (Mr. 
Mackenzie King) pointed out at that time, 
practically every scheme of old age pensions 
in existence to-day began upon a non-con- 
tributory basis. They were all initiated at 
first as purely non-contributory plans. Like 
the Prime Minister, I feel that if we were 
establishing an old age pensions scheme with 
our younger people in view, I should myself 
be inclined to the contributory system. But 
having in mind the fact that we are facing a 
practical problem, and that we are legislating 
for our old pioneers, indigents, if you will, who 
have been unable through lack of opportunity 
or by reason of misfortune to provide for 
themselves, I think that the plan we are now 
proposing is the best one, at least for the 
time being. At the same time I hope to see 
the-annuity system developed into a broad 
scheme Of social insurance. Of course it will 
be on a contributory plan, and I am hoping 
that it will also be in co-operation with the 
provinces. I have given a good deal of study 
and thought to the extension of the annuity 
system, and I see great prospects ahead for 
that scheme. 

It has just been argued by the leader of 
the opposition that the provinces may not 
come into the scheme on a co-operative basis, 
and one of the reasons given is that it would — 
be too expensive; the province of Nova 
Scotia was taken as an example. I am afraid 
those supporting that view have not con- 
sidered the fact that the provinces and the 
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municipalities bear the entire burden now, 
and by this legislation we are attempting to 
lighten that load by offering to contribute 
one-half of the cost. If we do it in co-opera- 
tion with the provinces we will be using the 
machinery already in existence. I want to 
point out just what the establishment of a 
federal old age pension plan might cost, con- 
sidering administration only. I sent tele- 
grams to several of the provincial premiers, 
to which I have received two replies. I asked 
the cost of administering the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act and the Mothers’ Allowance 
Act and I will give the House the replies re- 
ceived from Ontario and British Columbia. 
For the last full year in Ontario the cost of 
administering the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act was $277,936.16, and the cost of adminis- 
tering the Mothers’ Allowance Act $73,516.73, 
or a total for Ontario of $351,452.89. In 
British Columbia the administration of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act cost $104,980 
and the Mothers’ Allowance Act $16,048, or 
practically half a million dollars for these two 
Acts in the two provinces. We would prac- 
tically duplicate that expenditure if we set up 
a federal scheme of this kind, so is it not bet- 
ter to work in co-operation with the provinces 
in order to lessen the cost of administration 
by using their own machinery? 

1 think there can be no question of the 


necessity for an old age pension scheme for 


indigents; for proof of that we have only to 
look about us. Right here in Ottawa the 
city is at present taking care of 641 people, 
many of whom do not belong here, which 
is one of the difficulties all through the 
country in relief work. Men become indigent 
and come into towns and cities for relief; the 
municipalities often feel that they are over- 


- burdened with their own indigents, and try 


to evade the responsibility of taking cae of 
the outsiders. In that way the burden is 
not shared equally, nor are the people treated 
in the same way. 

I am sure that if hon. members will only 
think it over they will realize that we 
should give a better assurance,to the older 
people, the pioneers of this country who 


_ have not been so fortunate as some of the 


rest of us, that in their declining vears 
we will not throw them on the scrap heap. 
Old age and poverty combined plead their 
own case; there is no necessity for anyone 


to advocate their cause, but I feel that we 


should not evade our responsibility by saying 
that we would prefer another Act and there- 


‘fore will not support this scheme. 


This bill passed the House last session after 
a great ‘deal of discussion, but was defeated 
in the Senate. Subsequently it went out to 
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the electors during the last campaign, and 
if there was one question discussed more than 
another, even more than the customs scandal, — 
it was the old age pension scheme. I con= 
tend that the principle of this bill has been 
endorsed by the people. To those who still 
think that the provinces may not co-oper: 
ate let me say that when other schemes of 4 
co-operative nature were under consideration — 
here it was predicted that the provinces 
would not participate in them, yet now we 

have some five or six co-operative schemes 
in force calling for an expenditure by thi 
government of over $65,000,000. Just last 
week we had representatives of the different 
provinces asking that we extend our activity — 
in connection with one of these schemes. 
Nova Scotia was represented, and I cannot — 
believe that Nova Scotia would have any 
less regard for humanity than for its pro= 
gress along material lines. 


The argument advanced by my hon. friend 
on behalf of Nova Scotia seems to be taken 
from other arguments advanced in another | 
chamber during last session, and I do not 
think the people of Nova Scotia would agree 
that over forty per cent of those over seventy 
years of age are indigent and unable to take — 
care of themselves. That is a guess, as many 
other things which have been said in this — 
chamber are guesses. What we should do is 
pass a. bill and get it in working order, and 
then we can amend it according to the ex- — 
perience gained from practical knowledge. 


When the workmen’s compensation ac 
were introduced, many of us thought the 
compensation was not sufficient, and many ~ 
protests against the pittances, as they were 
called, were made. But some of us in the 
front row were fighting to get the principle 
established, and one of the things I would 
like to see established in the interests of the 
working men of this country now is an old 
age pension bill. Let us get it into working 
order and then it can be amended as was 
done with the Mothers’ Allowance Act, the 
Minimum Wage Act for women and girls — 
and the Workmen’s Compensation Act. Now, 
as I say, British Columbia has not only in- 
timated its approval in correspondence from 
the Prime Minister, but a bill was introduced — 
at this session of the legislature providing for 
the making of an agreement between the 
government of that province and the federal 
government. So that we have. Paes a may 
along the right line. 


Having given a great dai: of iinet 
study to the subject, and having taken eve 
possible factor into consideration, I think we 
should adopt this measure, and ‘the principle 
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contained in it, as best suited to the needs 
‘of the country at the present moment The 
bill will accomplish what it is intended to 
do. It will assist those in need who are over 
seventy years of age and have not been 
able to provide for themselves in their de- 
clining years. 

I should like to see all the members o* the 
House range themselves unitedly behind this 
Dill. Then we could impress everybody out- 
‘side parliament who may have to deal with 
‘the subject in a legislative way that we are 
“united in the matter. It will be a cue upon 
which they can act so that. the law will be 
applied throughout the whole of Canada. 
‘After the measure has gone into effect and 
we find that any amendment is necessary. and 
the country is willing to support the obligation 
‘the change may involve, we can amend it 
‘just 2s we have amended other measures in 
‘the light of practical experience. 


= Bill passed in House of Commons 


- The debate on the bill in the House of 
‘Commons indicated general approval of the 


HE Minimum Wage Board of the Prov- 
imce of Quebec recently issued Order 
Yo. 2, governing laundries, dye works, and 
‘dry-cleaning eseablnchinents of the Province 
with the exception of the City and Island of 
Montreal and a radius of ten miles around and 
‘beyond the Island. (The text of the first 
rder, which governs the same industry in 
Montreal and adjoining district, was given in 
he Lasour Gazerts, December, 1926, page 
1195). Order No. 1 took effect on March 1, 
1927, and Order No. 2 will become effective 
m April 16, 1927. 
The following table shows the minimum 
es of wages for various classes of employees 
n the province as fixed by Order No. 1 and 
Irder No. 2. 
VIN: UM WAGE RATES FOR FEMALE 


MPLOYEES IN LAUNDRIES, DYEWORKS, ETC., 
IN ate PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


Order No. 1/Order No. 2 
Montreal Rest of 


- Class of Workers City and | Province 
: District 
per week | per week 


$12 00 


Se 
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principle of old age pensions. Various sug- 
gestions, however, were made in committee for 
enlarging its scope or otherwise changing its 
provisions, the chief of these being that old 
age pensions should be a purely federal un- 


_dertaking, and that the amount of the pen- 


sicns should be increased. The position of 
the Government in regard to these proposals 
is indicated in the speech by the Minister of 
Labour, the committee being asked to make 
no changes that might jeopardize the passage 
of the measure through the. Senate. 


The motion to adopt the government resolu- 
tion was agreed to on February 18, and on the 
same date the Old Age Pension Bill, incorpor- 
ating the principles set forth therein, received 
its first and second readings. The bill was 
considered in committee of the House on 
March 3-4, and on March 4 it was read the 
third time and passed. 


The debate on the measure in the Senate 
will be outlined in the next issue. 


MINIMUM WAGES FOR WOMEN IN QUEBEC 


issue of Order Number 2, Governing Laundries, etc., Outside Montreal 
; District 


The length of the working period to which 
these minimum rates apply is defined as being 
the “regular recognized working period of the 
establishment.” The same rules and condi- 
tions are attached to both orders as follows:. 

No worker, who begins as a young girl shall, 
after reaching the age of 18 years, receive less 
than the wages prescribed for an inexperienced 
worker over 18 years. If she has been em- 
ployed in the industry for a year or more be- 
fore reaching the age of 18 years, she shall be 
considered an experienced worker upon reach- 
ing the age of 18 years and receive not less 
than the minimum wage of experienced 
workers. 


Mazimum of Inexperienced Workers—Not 


more than 35 per cent of the total of female 
employees in any establishment shall be either 
inexperienced adults or apprentices under 18 
years of age. 


Overtime—Any female employee doing 
work in excess of the regular recognized work- 
ing period of the establishment shall be paid 
for same at not less than the regular rates. 


Lost Time—Any female employee losing 
time during the regular recognized working 
period of the establishment will be paid pro- 
portionately for sss3 actual number of hours 
worked. 
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Deductions for Absence—No deduction 
below the minimum wage line for absence shall 
exceed the value of the time lost, reckoned 
proportionately to the regular recognized 
working period of the establishment. 


Waiting—An employee required to wait 
on the premises shall be paid for the time thus 
spent. : . 


Permits —The Board may issue permits 
for lower wages on behalf of aged, or handi- 
capped workers. It may also grant permits 
of variation or suspension of any of these regu- 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
New Act to be Effective on April 1 Bi 


[HE Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1926, 
oi the province of Quebec (Statutes, 


-1926, chapter 32), will take effect on April 1, 


1927. The provisions of the new act were out- 
lined in the Lasour Gazerrs, April, 1926, page 
324, in a review of the work of the session of 
the legislature last year. The recommenda- 
tions of the commission appointed under an 
act passed at the session of 1922 to study the 
subject of workmen’s compensation, which 
recommendations formed the basis of the new 
legislation, were outlined in the issue for 
February, 1925, together with the proposals of 
the labour representatives on the commission. 
The text of the new act is given below:— 


AN ACT TO REVISE AND CONSOLIDATE 
THE Mee gare pe nea SATION 


1. This Act may be cited as the Workmen’s 


- Compensation Act, 1926. 


DIVISION I 


Compensation 
2. Accidents happening by reason of or in the 
course of their work, to apprentices, workmen 
and employees, engaged; 
In the work of building; or in factories, 
ops; ; 
In stone, wood or coal yards; 
, In lumbering operations, including the float- 
ing of timber; 
n any transportation business by land or by 
water ; or in loading or unloading; 
In any gas or electrical industry; 
In the business of building, repairing or 


maintenance of public roads, railways or tram- 


ways, waterworks, drains, sewers, dams, 


wharves, docks, elevators, bridges, or other sim-— 


ilar work; 
In mines or quarries; 

_ In any industrial enterprise or yard, in which 
explosives are manufactured, used or kept, or 
machinery is used, moved by power 
other than that of men or animals, but only if 
such accident is caused by stich machine or dis- 
charge of such explosives. 
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lations in case of exceptional conditions. m= 
ployers and employees are invited to consult 
the Board regarding any problems which thi 
Order may concern. 


Penalties—Any violation of this Ord er 
is punishable by fine (i.e., up to $50). ¢ 


Posting—Each establishment shall keep a 
copy of this Order posted in a conspicuous — 
place. “a 


This Order is subject to annual revision by 
the Board. ; : 


aA 


Shall entitle the injured person or his repre= _ 
sentatives to compensation as hereinafter de 
termined. ' 


to these provisions whenever they come within © 
one of the cases enumerated in Section 2. 
These provisions shall apply likewise to com- 
mercial establishments, but only for accidents 
caused through an elevator, or machinery move 
by power other than that of men or anima 
to those in charge of same, or for accident 
which happen in a worshop which is part o 
the enterprise. «a 
4. A workman who usually works alone shall | 
not. be subject to liability under this Act from — 
the fact of one or more other workmen casually 
working with him, or from the fact of th 
members of his family; who live with him habit- — 
ually monking with him. | 
This act shall not apply to agricultural in 
dustries, nor to navigation by means of sails, 
nor to domestie service. al 
5, 1. In the cases provided for in Section 2, 
the person injured shall be entitled: 
(a) In case of total and permanent incapa 
city, to a life rent equal to two-thirds of his 
yearly wages; : 
(b) In case of permanent and partial in: 
capacity, to a life rent equal to one-half o 
the sum by which his yearly wages have beer 
reduced in consequence of the accident; — 
(c) After a permanent and partial incapa- 
city, if the incapacity be aggravated by another 
accident, to a life rent equal to two-thirds 
the sum by which his yearly wages are red 
by such aggravation. | ie a 
These rents shall be due from the day o 
which the permanent nature of the incapa 
is established; "a 
2. In case of temporary incapacity, which h 
ae less than seven days, to medical at 
ance; re 
If the temporary incapacity has lasted se 
days or more, to an allowance equal to half 
daily ie = at the time, starting from the 
seventh day after the accident; = = 
Such allowance shall be payable at the tim 
and place where payment is seukliy made i 
the enterprise, but the intervals between pay- 
ments shall not exceed sixteen days; it s 


es exceed twenty-five dollars a week nor be 


ess than eight dollars (a week), save where 
the wages of the person injured are less than 
this, in which case it shall not exceed the 
amount of his daily wages, 
_3. When the accident results in death, a pen- 
sion shall be paid, starting from the death, to 
the representatives, hereinafter designated, of 
the deceased in the order in which they are 
enumerated, and each degree excluding those 
following: 

(a) To the surviving consort, not divorced nor 
separated from bed and board at the time of 
the death, provided the marriage took place be- 
ore the accident, a life rental equal to twenty 
ger cent of the yearly wages of the deceased. 
_If the deceased has left legitimate or legit- 
mized children under sixteen years of age, the 
ife rent to the consort shall be increased in 
she following proportions: 

For one child, ten per cent of the yearly 
mages of the victim; 

_ for two children, twenty per cent of the 

early wages of the victim; 

_For three children, thirty per cent of the 

fearly wages of the victim; 

For four or more children, forty per cent of 
he yearly wages of the victim; 

The rent shall be proportionally reduced as 
he children of the victim reach the full age 
yf sixteen years. 

_In the event of re-marrying, the consort shall 
ose the right to his or her share of the rent, 
gut shall continue to receive the portion allot- 
ed to the children. 

Where the widow who is receiving a rent 
femarries, she shall receive a final allowance 
equal to the rents for twelve months. 

(b) To each child who is without father and 
nother, a rent equal to twenty per cent of the 
early wages, until he reaches the full age of 
ixteen years, the total of such rents nét to 
xceed sixty per cent of the yearly wages. 
_(c) If there be no consort surviving or chil- 
fren, qualified to receive under the preceding 
ub-paragraphs (a) and (6) each of the as- 
endants and descendants, of whom _ the. de- 
eased was the principal support, shall receive 
, rent, payable to the ascendants for life and 
© the descendants until the age of sixteen, 
qual to ten per cent of the yearly wages of 
he victim, the total amount of the rents so 
Howed not to exceed thirty per cent, and each 
ent as the case may be, being reduced pro- 
ortionally. 

6. Accidents ‘which are provided for by this 

(et shall in addition entitle the injured person 

¢ his representatives, as the case may, be: 

J. For a period not to exceed six months, to 
1 medical, surgical, pharmaceutical and hos- 
al charges, according to a tariff approved 

7 the Lieutenant-Governor in Council; as well 

to the charges of transporting the injured 

ersons to the nearest hospital. In the case 
here there’ is more than one hospital, the 
red person may select one of his own choice. 

. To the supplying and normal renewing 

uring the same period, of prosthetic and 

thopedic appliances the use whereof is 
med necessary and 

8. In cases of death, to the actual funeral 

enses, but to the extent of one hundred 
lars only. y eth in, 

e employer must procure for the injured 
son, whose mother tongue is French or Eng- 
, the services of .a physician and, if re- 
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quired, of nurses speaking his language. Should 
he fail to do so, the injured person may pro- 
vide them himself at the expense of the em- 
ployer. The employer and the head of the en- 
terprise, or the insurance company, as the case 
may be, may be sued directly by the physicians 
and hospital establishments who have had the 
care of the injured person, but if there is no 
agreement to the contrary, only to the extent 
of the sums fixed by the tariff. 

7. The rents, allowances and compensation 
due under this act shall be inalienable and 
exempt from seizure. 

The rents shall be payable every thirty days 
and not in advance, at the domicile of the 
person entitled thereto, or at any other place 
in the province indicated by him. 

8. The yearly wages upon which the rent is 
based shall be, in the case of a workman en- 
gaged in the business during the twelve months 
next before the accident, the actual remunera- 
tion allowed him during such time, whether in 
money or in kind. , 

In the case of a workman employed less than 
twelve months before the accident, such wages 
shall be the actual remuneration which he has 
received since he was employed in the enter- 
prise, plus the average remuneration received 
by workmen of the same class during the time 
necessary to complete the twelve months. 

If the work is not continuous, the year’s 
wages shall be calculated both according to the 
remuneration received while the work went on, 
and according to the workman’s earnings dur- 
ing the remainder of the year. 

In the case where the workman receives a 
fixed wage, any remuneration he may have 
received for overtime shall not be taken into 
account in calculating his yearly wages. 

The yearly wages to be considered in cal- 
culating the rent shall not be less than six 
hundred dollars, nor more than two thousand 
dollars. : 

9. The rents, allowances and compensation 
established hy this act shall be at the charge 
of the injured person’s immediate employer; 
but the head of the industry or enterprise for 
which such employer is acting as a contractor, 
sub-contractor, or otherwise, shall be jointly 
and severally liable with such employer, in 
favour of the injured person or his representa- 
tives, for the payment of such rents, allowances 
and compensation. If the judgment fixing a 
compensation is not complied with within fif- 
teen days, the beneficiaries may sue the 
debtor’s guarantee insurance company directly, - 
to recover the amount of the judgment. The 
action taken against the insurance company 
shall be subject to a prescription of six months 
from the date of the judgment. 


The head of the industry or enterprise, after 
having paid, may recover the amount so paid 
from the party responsible. 

10. Every accident occasioning inability to 
work shall be reported to the Minister of Pub- 
lic Werks and Labour by the employer or the 
authorized representatives of such employer 
within thirty days. This provision shall not 
apply to the Government of the Province of 
Quebec. a” 
_ The report shall be in writing and contain 
all information required by the Minister. 

Immediately after settlement of the compen- 
sation, the employer shall report in writing to 
the Minister and answer all the questions put 
in this connection. .— 
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Failure, without reasonable excuse, to make 
such reports shall render the employer liable 
to a fine of not less than twenty-five dollars 
and not more than one hundred dollars, pay- 
able to the Crown and recoverable in the usual 
manner with costs, and, in default of payment 
of the fine and costs, the employer, and in the 
case of a corporation, the president and the 
manager thereof, shall be liable to an imprison- 
ment for not more than thirty days. 


The fine and imprisonment may be repeated- 
ly imposed until the party condemned has fur- 
nished the Minister with the required reports. 

The injured person and the attendant physi- 
cian may give a like notice. 

10a. Notice of an accident shall be given to 
the employer within thirty days, by the in- 
jured person or his representatives and by 
the physicians who attended him. 


In default of such notice, the person injured, 
his representatives and the physicians are de- 
prived of their right of action, unless they 
prove that they have been prevented from 
giving such notice for reasons deemed sufficient 
by the judge or the Court. 


11. With the exception of the Crown, public 
corporations and railways under the control of 
the Parliament of Canada, no one can engage 
in the enterprises, operations or business men- 
tioned in articles 2 and 3 of this Act, withoul 
having previously obtained from a fixed pre- 
mium or a mutual insurance company, approved 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, a policy 
of insurance by which the insurer undertakes 
to perform the obligations imposed upon the 
insured by this Act, for any accidents of which 
his workmen or employees may be the victims 
by reason of or in the course of their work. 


Such policy of insurance may, however, be 
replaced by a deposit in the office of the Min- 
ister of Public Works and Labour, or of the 
corporations, persons, or officers designated by 
Order in Council of a surety-bond, a sum of 
money or securities, or any other guarantee 
deemed sufficient to answer for the solvency of 
the person making such deposit and for the 
payment of the rents, allowances and compen- 
bay for which he may be liable under this 

ct. 


The ‘Persons who fail to comply with the 
obligation imposed upon them by this section 
shall be liable to a fine of not less than five 
hundred dollars and not more than one thou- 


- sand dollars, payable to the Crown, and re- 


coverable in the usual manner with costs; and, 
in default of paying the fine imposed and the 
costs; the person in default, and, in the case 
of a corporation, the president and manager 
thereof shall be liable to an imprisonment of 
not less than eight days and not more than 
thirty days. : 
_ The fine and imprisonment may be repeatedly 
imposed until the party in default has complied 
with the provisions of this section. 

12. The debtor may, at any time, free him- 
self from the duty of effecting the rental pay- 
ments for which he is liable, by paying the 


capital of such rents to an insurance company, 


approved by the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil, which shall in his place undertake the duty 
of effecting the rental payments at a rate fixed 
by Order in Council. 

When the capital of the rents does not ex- 
ceed five hundred dollars, it shall be paid over 
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to the injured person or to his representativ: 
and the payment of such capital shall free > 
debtor from the duty of effecting the rental 
payments. q 
13. 1. It is forbidden for employers, or Ov 
ers of industries or enterprises to make 
retention of any part of the salary or 
of .their workmen or employees for purpo 
of insurance against accidents happening 
reason of or in the course of their work, ev 
with the consent of such workmen or @ 
ployees. I 
2. Any agreement under which such a re: 
tention is made or authorized shall be null ani 
of no effect. 


3. In any case where such retention is mad; 
the workman, apprentice or employee, in thi 
three months following the termination of hi 
contract of employment, may recover, befor 
any court of competent jurisdiction, the amou 
so unlawfully withheld from his salary or wag 

Subsections 1, 2, and 3 of this section shall | 
not apply to employees who individually and i 
good faith, take out supplementary policies of 
insurance and who give written orders to th 
employers to pay the premiums out of thei 
wages or salaries. 


Division II 

Liability z 

14. Apart from the action granted under this | 
Act, the injured person or his representative 
shall retain, against the authors of the accider 
other than the employer, his servants or agents 
the right to claim compensation for the dé 


age caused, in accordance with the rules” 
common law, : 


The compensation granted them shall free 
that extent the employer and the owner of 
industry or enterprise from the obligations pt 
upon them. Such action against the _ thir 
parties responsible may even be exercised b;} 
the employer and the owner of the industry 
enterprise at their own risk, in the place ¢ 
stead of the injured person or his representa 
tives, if such injured person or representati 
neglect to avail themselves of it, within a de 
of fifteen days after being put in default 7 
writing. ; 

15. Damages resulting from accidents happ 
ing by reason of or in the course of the w 
shall only entitle, as against the employer ar 
the owner of the industry or enterprise, 
injured person or his representatives, in ~ 
cases provided for in this Act to the comper 
tion which it fixes. 


16. The injured person shall be bound, n 
oftener than once a month, at the expense 
the employer, if the latter requires him so t 
do, in writing, to submit to an examination 
a practising physician chosen and paid by 
employer, and if he refuses to submit to s 
examination or opposes the same in any v¥ 
his right to rents, allowances and compe 
tion as well as any remedy to enforce the sz 
shall be suspended until the examination tak 
place. Io ‘4 

The person injured, shall, in such case, 
ways be entitled to demand that the exam 
tion shall take place in the presence of a phy 
sician chosen by him. u ; ic 

17. Every agreement contrary to the a 

y nul 


sions of this Act shall be absolutel 1 


a 
ei 
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Division III 
Procedure 


18. The Superior Court, the Circuit Court 
ind the Magistrate’s Court shall have jurisdic- 
10n in every action or contestation in virtue 
Mf this Act, in accordance with the jurisdiction, 
siven to them respectively, by the Code of Civil 
?rocedure. 

19. The fixing and recovery of the rents, 
illowances and compensation under this Act 
hall be effected notwithstanding article 117 
the Code of Civil Procedure, by a summary 
etition to one of the judges of the court of 
competent jurisdiction, whereof notice must be 
yiven to the adverse party at least six clear 
lays before its presentation. 


The judge before whom the parties appear 
shall have the widest powers respecting the 
ixing of the compensation provided by this 
Act, the summoning of witnesses and of any ex- 
yerts, as well as the taxation of all costs and 
ihe general conducting of the inquiry, and he 
nay in particular: 

(a) If he considers that no rights are preju- 
liced, render judgment immediately or 


_(b) Adjourn the case to a date which shall 
10t be distant more than fifteen days, and shall 
Shen proceed, in or out of term, to hear and 
lecide the matter summarily, and without hav- 
ng the evidence of witnesses taken in writing; 
yr 

-(c) At the request of any party, if he con- 
fiders that the ends of justice will be better 
served, refer the case to the Superior Court 
and order the issue of a writ in the usual man- 
ver. The proceedings on such writ are sum- 
mary and subject to the provisions of the Code 
of Civil Procedure respecting summary matters; 


~ (dj In any case, no more than one expert 

tness can be produced on each side, on the 
tiative of the parties; decisions rendered 
y the judge in virtue of the foregoing pro- 
isions shall have the same effect as a judg- 
ent of the court. 


Z defendant, unless he wishes to invoke 


estions of law and special facts, is not 
iged to plead in writing to the petition, all 
e allegations whereof he is deemed to have 


“Or the parties, in all cases, may exact the 
Bins oe the: evidence in shorthand, but the 
xpense thereof shall be borne by him. 
Settlements, arrangements, compromises and 
yyments effected without the sanction of the 
dge of the court, saving the case of paragraph 


' of section 5, and the cases of section 6, are 
ull de jure. : 
20. The advocates and attorneys representing 
he injured person or his representatives shall 
entitled, as well in appeal as in the court 
first instance, to the taxable costs only, 
jured against the opposing party; they can- 
ot receive from their clients any retainer nor 
my fee or commission whatever, either directly 
indirectly, arising out of the application of 
s Act, under pain of being guilty of con- 
mpt of court. They shall in addition be 
pliged to return all sums collected contrary 
this prohibition. 
11. Shall be null de jure and of no effect, all 
ligations contracted by the injured person or 
3 representatives to remunerate the services 


of an intermediary who undertakes to secure to 
the said injured person, or to his representa- 
tives, the benefit of the provisions of this Act. 

Sums paid contrary to this provision may be 
recovered before any court of competent juris- 
diction. 

22. Whenever the amount in dispute exceeds 
two hundred dollars, a final appeal shall lie, 
as to the question of law only, to the Court of 
Kin’g Bench, before five judges, from judg- 
ments of the judge or of the court of first in- 
stance, s 

The appeal shall be taken within fifteen days 
from the rendering of such judgment; such 
appeal shall be heard, with precedence over 
other cases, at the first sitting of the court 
after the inscription and without a printed 
factum or record. 

23. The court of first instance or a judge of 
such court, may upon petition, at any stage of 
the case, whether before judgment or while an 
appeal is pending, grant a provisional weekly 
allowance to the person injured or to his rep- 
resentatives. 

24. There shall, even in the cases provided 
for in section 28 hereunder, be no trial by 
jury in any action taken in virtue of this Act. 

25. The petition to recover any compensation 
provided for under this Act shall, as against 
all persons, be subject to a prescription of one 
year from the date of the accident. 

26. A petition to revise the amount of the 
compensation, based on the alleged aggrava- 
tion or diminution of the disability of the 
person injured or upon his death as the result 
of the accident, may be taken during the two 
years next after the date of the final judgment. 

27. This Act shall not do away with any of 
the common law rights of action belonging to 
any persons who cannot avail themselves of 
its provisions, 

28. Cases begun under this Act, may if it be 
afterwards established that its provisions do 
not apply in the circumstances, be continued 
and adjudged as an ordinary action at common 
law provided that the petition be so drawn up 
to permit thereof; and, for such purpose, the 
judge or the court may allow all lawful amend- 
ments. 

29. Workmen, apprentices and employees who 
are engaged in this province to go and work 
outside, or their representatives, shall not be 
entitled to the benefits of this Act if they are 
entitled to the compensation provided for 
under the law of the place where the accident 
occurred. ; 

30. Employers to whom this Act does not 
apply may place themselves under its provis-— 
ions, if they enter into a written agreement 
for such purpose with their apprentices, work- 
men and employees individually. 

During the period agreed upon, the respect- 
ive legal rights and obligations of the signa- 
tories of the said agreement with regard to. 
accidents happening by reason of or in the 
course of the work shall be governed by these 
provisions to the exclusion of any other law. © 

31. This Act shall not apply to cases begun 
before the date of the coming into force of this 
Act, nor to accidents which happened before 
such date. . 

32. Chapters 274 and 275 of the Revised 
Statutes, 1925, are repealed. 

83. This Act shall come into force on the first 
day of April, 1927. ; 
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HE Department recently received the 
eleventh annual report of the Bureau of 
Labour of the Department of Public Works 
of Manitoba for the 12-months’ period ended 
April 30, 1926. The duties assigned to the 
Bureau include- the compilation and publica- 
tion of statistics and information relating to 
labour, and the administration of the follow- 
ing acts: The Bureau of Labour Act; Mani- 
toba Factories’ Act; Bake Shops Act; Shops 
Regulation Act; Minimum Wage Act; Eleva- 
tor and Hoist Act; Steam Boiler Act; Build- 
ing Trades Protection Act; Public Buildings’ 
Act; Fair Wage Act; Electricians’ License 
Act; Public Amusements Act (the licensing 
of cinema projectors); Fires Prevention Act. 
The expansion of the Bureau’s work since 
its inception in 1915 appears in a chart, which 
shows that inspections carried out under the 


-various acts have grown in number during 


this period from 1,154 to 16,277. Orders is- 
sued under the same acts numbered 6,681 in 
1925-6. Most of the orders for improvement 


were connected with safety and -health, while 


a few dealt with child labour. Special atten- 
tion was given to the safe installation and 
safeguarding of all mechanical equipment. 
Seventeen violations of the child labour pro- 
visions were discovered during the year, oc- 
curring in furniture, bedding, garment, print- 
ing, woodworking and unclassified plants. Or- 


ders to remedy these unlawful conditions were 
complied with in every case. Five applica- 


tions were made to the Bureau for permission 
to work during the school holidays, three be- 


sing granted and two refused. 


Minimum Wages—The Minimum Wage 
Board held 24 meetings during the fiscal year. 
As several complaints had been received of 
inadequate wages being paid and excessive 
hours being worked in hotels, restaurants, etc., 


throughout the province, at Winnipeg Beach 


and other summer resorts, it was deemed ad- 
visable to revise the regulations for hotels and 
restaurants. Accordingly, regulation No. 5, 
covering employees in hotels, restaurants, 
victualling houses and refreshment 
stands in all portions of the province of Mani- 


toba, became effective on January 18, 1926. 


Thirty-nine claims for wages were adjusted 


7 and collection of several hundred dollars ef- 
_ fected by the Bureau without resorting to 


prosecution. 
Thirteen prosecutions were undertaken dur- 


ing the year under the Minimum Wage order 


governing restaurants, and one under the 
Steam Boiler Act. A conviction was obtained 


ENDING APRIL 30, 1926 


in all these cases. Sixty-one complaints were 
received and adjusted by the Board during 
the year. “Overtime permits were grantet 
during the year to the number of 135. 


Accidents—The Bureau was notified : 
six were in factories, two in building, and one 
in connection with an elevator. Details aré 
given of all these fatalities, showing the cause 
of each, as ascertained by the Bureau after 
investigation. In addition to these investig: 
tions, the Bureau complied with the req 
of the coroner, or of the Workmen’s Compen-. 
sation Board, to investigate four fatalities 
coming under legislation not administered by 
the Bureau. Special investigations were made 
into 197 industrial, 18 building, and nine el 7 
vator accidents. In all 4,115 accidents were | 
reported to the Bureau during the year, of 
which 3,938 were industrial, 10 in connection 
with elevators, and 167 in building trades. _ 

Accident Prevention and First Aid—The 
report lays stress on the importance of safety 
work, and suggests an increase in the amount | 
of the appropriations for this week. It says:—= | 


“Serious as the economic effects for the com 
munity as a whole may be, far more seriou 


attention should be given to this impo 
subject, which involv 
i.e., safeguarding and education, both of 
necessitates considerable detail work. Our 
propriation for same is limited, but if « 
tional funds could be procured, the Bu 
would be in a position to carry on this 
more effectively, particularly the educati 
features, i.e., by bulletin service and tal 

the workmen and employers. Also the 
.of photographs relative to accidents, illv 
ps Ph cause of same, which photos vould 
exhibited to both employees eid employer 
cause it is a recognized fact that a larg 
centage of accidents occur through thoug 
ness and not deliberate carelessness, as 
people would term it. There is no doubt. 
ever that the safety movement has com 
It is swee 


loyer 
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he risk of infected wounds. The report 
ays :— 

“We are convinced that ‘first aid’ is next 
h importance to the prevention of accidents; 
n fact, in some ways it is even of greater 
mportance, because with all our efforts we can 
ever hope to entirely eliminate accidents, but 
yith efficient first aid promptly at hand the 


atal tendencies of accidents can very frequent- 
y be arrested.” 


The aim of the Bureau, therefore, is to have 
nen trained in first aid work distributed 
hroughout the various industries, and with 
he object in view, greater effort was made 
o reach remoter plants and convince them 
i the necessity for this work. During the 
eason, the following occupations were among 
hose taking training :— ; 


Blacksmiths, carpenters, box factory em- 
loyees, inspectors, abattoir employees, care- 
akers, machinists, woodworkers, shipping 
lerks, warehousemen, cement factory em- 
loyees, engineers. 


Among the plants were included: The Can- 
da Cement Company, Fort Whyte; Harris 
Ybattoir Company, Limited, St. Boniface; 
Jnion Abattoir Company, Limited, St. Boni- 
ace; Welwood’s Limited, Elmwood; Mar- 
ll Wells, Limited, Winnipeg; Manitoba 
sridge & Iron Works, Winnipeg. 


ixty-five students attended these classes. 
ie usual interest in the work was evidenced 
md maintained right up to the close of the 
lasses. The forty-two students who pre- 
snted themselves for examination were suc- 
ssi The general beneficial effects of this 
raining are appreciated throughout the in- 
ustrial plants, but it is stated that there is 

1 a wide field for further development in 
tis particular phase of work. 


‘air Wages. under Government Contracts — 
ie schedules of rates of wages and working 
urs issued by the Bureau under the Fair 
ge Act of Manitoba were reprinted in the 
ur Gazette, May 1926, page 504. 


employment elef—The report con- 
an appendix on unemployment relief in 
uipeg and other urban centres. The pro- 
ial government agreed to share the bur- 
of relief with the municipalities on the 
wing basis :— . 
_ (1) Effective December 15, 1925, to assist 
in relief of persons, in excess of a 
normal number, having two or more 
dependents, by refunding the munici- 
 pality one-quarter of the financial re- 
lief necessary. 
(2) To pay to municipality one-third of the 
excess cost of doing organized work in 
a ~s aj » A x 


i 


3 


the winter time as compared with the 
summer. 


(3) To pay to municipality one-half of the 
increased administration expenses due 
to relief measures. 


(4) To pay municipalities one-half of the 
cost of furnishing men with transpor- 
tation to return to their homes, or to 
pace where work could be found for 

em. 


Supporting this relief work the Federal 
Government passed Privy Council Order No. 
315 (Lasour Gazerre, March, 1926, page 232), 
the Dominion Government agreeing to pay 
one-third of the cost of supplying food, shel- 
ter and clothing, also medical assistance, pro- 
viding the Provincial Government would bear 
an equal proportion. The period was restricted 
from January 1, 1926, to March 31, 1926. The 
order also provided that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would pay half of the cost incurred 
by the Provincial Government in unorganized 
districts. 

The provisions of the Privy Council Order 
were conditional on the Provincial Govern- 
ment agreeing to pay at least one-third of the 
relief expenditure during the period of Janu- 
ary 1, 1926, to March 31, 1926, and this was 
done in order that municipalities would be 
able to make a claim on the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The work was carried out along the lines of 
previous years, i.e., destitute families were 
provided with food and fuel, and in some 
cases it was necessary to pay rent. Vigorous 
efforts were made to try and obtain employ- 
ment, and through these efforts quite a num- 
ber of men were placed in farm jobs and in 
lumber camps. No relief was given single 
men, they being told that they would have to 
find jobs for themselves on farms or in camps, 
and in a number of cases single men were 
furnished with transportation. 


It was necessary to relieve a number of 
destitute families in disorganized municipali- 
ties, and it was found possible to confine this 
relief to consignments of flour and rolled oats, 
promises being taken from those obtaining 
relief to work out the value of same in public 
work. 

In spite of the relief necessary in disorgan- 
ized districts, the total cost to the Provincial 
Government was only $16,567.57, which is less” 
than one-third of any previous year since 
1920. Participation by the Provincial Gov- 
ernment ceased on April 30, 1926. 


In regard to the agreement made by the 
Federal Government, accounts were rendered 
for each municipality and for the expenditures 
in unorganized and disorganized districts. 


{we Sra? 
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LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN SASKATCHEWAN 


Bee sixth annual report of the Bureau of 
Labour and Industries of Saskatchewan, 
recently published, describes the Bureau’s 
operations during the twelve months ended 
April 30, 1926. The functions of the Bureau, 
as prescribed by the Bureau of Labour and 
Industries Act of 1920, include the admin- 
istration of the Factories Act, the Building 
Trades Protection Act, the Electrical Work- 
ers’ Protection Act, the Employment Agencies 
Act, the Mines Act and the Minimum Wage 
Act. In addition to these administrative 
duties the Bureau is charged with the duty of 
preparing statistics of employment, wages and 
hours of labour; strikes and lockouts; labour 
organization; industrial relations; conditions 
of industrial employment and the natural re- 
sources of the province. 

Saskatchewan was one of the three provinces 
in the Dominion in which no strikes occurred 
during the year. 

Industrial Accidents—The Inspecting Divi- 
sion of the department has recently been as- 
signed the duty of investigating claims for 
compensation made by those employees of the 
provincial government whose occupations bring 


‘them within the provisions of the Workmen’s 


Compensation Act. (No compensation board 


_ exists in Saskatchewan, where disputed claims 


for compensation are dealt with in the courts). 
The recommendations made to the depart- 
ments concerned were invariably accepted, 
and were apparently satisfactory to the em- 
ployees themselves, as no requests were made 
for reconsideration of the suggested settle- 
ments. It is noted that in connection with 
the work of the Highways Department, with a 


- construction programme of over two million 


dollars, the amount paid in compensation was 


' less than $2,000, due, it is claimed, to the care 


Me ial Kaede ee ee eS 
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exercised by those in charge of the work. The 
report gives details of the various industrial 
accidents thus disposed of during the year. 
Particulars are given also of the accidents 
which occurred in the factories and mines, and 


Ewmptoress, WAGES, Erc., In Certain INDUSTRIES IN Siskavouevane rw 1924 


Industries 


Eeecunn Glicees?. sak Sap. veyelelna onan oso 
Butter and cheese... ebedniite een 
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’ Statistics of the ten Jeading manufacturing 


in connection with. building construction in th 
province. 
The accidents and the time loss due to ac 
dents in various industries reported under + 
provisions of the Workmen’s Compensatid 
Act and the Mines Act were as follows:— 


AccIDENTS AND Trve Loss In Various INDUSTRIES I 
SasKATCHEWAN, 1925-6 ’ 


Trade or Industry Fatal |Perma-| Tem- | 

nent | porary | 
Building Trades... ee 2 4 22 
Electrical or Metal Trades}........ 1 26 
JormBerings:,  a.scece des 1 Le 12 
Mines (Coal)............. eS 2 33 
Food. Preparation... 20s.<.cho«asian cstiene seat 65 

Railways, Electric and 

DUOREEN. . cece legos oeek ere 13 614 
Printing and Publishing..|........].......- 9 
i A ee eee ee 2 2 
SAR RA . eae Sheree 38 

won pes agiha Sie 2 1 51) 

13 24 872 | 


Attention is called to the danger in ‘4 
mining industry from unguarded oxnloam 
“ Properly constructed magazines,” it is s 
“for the storage of explosives are required m no 
only by the Dominion law, but also by a 
Mines Act for this province and are of v 
importance for the safe operation of any 
dustry in which explosives are used. Ms 
zines should be safeguarded as far as possible 
from fire hazard, and ventilated to prevent dé 
terioration of the contents from moisture, 
which may effect the safety and sm 
the explosive.” | 

Manufacturing Industries —The umber 
factory employees in the province in 1924, : 
last year for which such figures were ave 
able, is given as 4,152, these employees rece 
ing in salaries and wages $5,554,416, and pi 
ducing goods of a gross value of $36,313,5 


dustries in the province for 1924 are given n 
the following table:— } 


Capital | Employees 


4,316,193 
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Coal Mining—The total production of coal 
n 1925 was 470,686 tons, a somewhat smaller 
igure than for the preceding year when 
veather conditions caused a greater local de- 
mand. The larger mines, it is stated, are now 
ully equipped to handle large production. 
‘ifty-four mines were active during the year, 
mploying on an average 371 miners under- 
round and 123 labourers above ground. 
‘even electric coal cutting machines, and ten 
nechanical box car loaders were in operation. 
Vine mines were ventilated by centrifugal fans 
nd 45 by natural means, 48 of the mines being 
yperated ‘by drifts: or slopes. 


Other Industries—The Employment Service 
laced 70,556 persons in employment on farms 
luring the year. The average wage for farm 
york was, for spring work, $35 to $55 a month; 
or harvesting, $3.50 to $5 a day; and for 
vinter work, $10 to $25 per month. Apart 
rom agriculture, the outstanding industry in 
askatchewan, the report mentions among the 
ther industries of the province the non-me- 
allie mineral group including clay products, 
and and gravel. In the forestry industry 
here was a cut of nearly 24 million feet board 
aeasure, in addition to railway ties and cord- 
rood, yielding a revenue of over $80,000. In 
he winter of 1925-6 a total of 2,286 men were 
ngaged in the lumber camps. 


In the fur industry the estimated amount 
aid to trappers was nearly two million dol- 
vs. Inland fisheries are of considerable com- 
vercial importance, the principal product 
eing whitefish and trout. The report states 
hat this industry is but in its infancy and 
laims that the fish in the lakes of Saskatche- 
an are “sufficient to supply the needs of 
he whole continent.” 


‘Employment Sererce —Particulars of the 
rork of the Employment Service are given 
1 regular articles in the Lasour Gazerrs. 
line permanent offices are maintained in Sas- 
atchewan, these being at. Regina, Saska- 
on, Moose Jaw, Swift Current, Yorkton, 

ce Albert, Weyburn, Estevan and North 
attleford. A teachers’ exchange and clear- 

- house is maintained at Regina. These 
ffices work in co-operation with the similar 
fices in other provinces securing an inter- 
mange of workers for harvesting. The staff 
f the provincial service includes one general 
yperintendent, 9 local superintendents, 10 
erks and 7 stenographers. The average cost 
each placement was 67 cents. 


Labour Legislation —The report contains 
2 outline of the new legislation enacted dur- 
g the year, and of the legislative proposals 


made to the provincial government by labour 
organizations, with an outline of the answers 
made by the responsible ministers. 


Reference is made also to the amended 
Fair Wage clause of the province, the text of 
which was given in the Lasour Gazerts, 
February, 1926, page 191. 


Minimum Wages 


The report gives statistics of employment in 
establishments coming under the orders of the 
Minimum Wage Board. The figures given are 
for the 12-months’ period prior to the issuing 
of the new orders of the Minimum Wage 
Board in August, 1926, (Lasour Gazerre, Sep- 
tember, 1926, page 872). The new orders in- 
creased the minimum rates for experienced 
employees from $14 to $15 a week in shops, | 
and from $13 to $14 in laundries and factories 
and in mail order houses. They also reduced 
the number of working hours and included cer- 
tain other new provisions favourable to the 
employees. Some figures in connection with 
the administration of the several orders in 
1925-6 are given below. 


Shops and Stores—Number of firms, 199; 
number of employees, 999 (inexperienced, 300; 
experienced, 699); employees on piece work 
or part time, 76; employees on wages of $15 
and over, 579. 


Laundries and Factories—Number of firms, 
57; number of employees, 266 (inexperienced, 
74; experienced, 192); employees on piece 
work or part time, 3; euimley 7 on wages of , 
$14 or over, 149. 


Mail Order Houses—Number of firms, 3; 
number of employees, 285; (inexperienced, 53; 
experienced, 232); employees on wages of #18 
and over, 88. 


All establishments except hotels, restaurants 
and refreshment rooms—Number of firms, 
259; number of employees, 1,550 (inexperi- 


‘enced, 427 ;experienced, 1,123); employees on — 


piece work and part time, 79; employees on 
wages of $12, 104; of $13, 108; of $14, 142; 
of $15 and over, 869. 


Hotels, Restaurants and Refreshment Rooms 
in cities—Number of firms, 141; number of 
employees, 549 (inexperienced, 12; experi- 
enced, 537). Of these employees, 36 had no 
“extras,” 14 of the number receiving wages 
of $15 or over; 322 had board; 178 had board 
and room, and 13 had-room only. 


~ 
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THE MINING INDUSTRY IN NOVA SCOTIA IN 1926 


HE annual report on the mines of Nova 
Scotia, being for the fiscal -year ended 
September 30, 1926, has ‘been published 
recently by the Provincial Department of 
Public Works and Mines. It contains a full 
account of mining operations in the pro- 
vince, including statistics of the metallifer- 
ous and coal mines and quarries, with a des- 
cription of each mine, and a directory of coal 
mines. Valuable papers on mining subjects 
are also included, among these being a re- 
port, prepared by Mr. F. H. Sexton, presid- 
ent of the Nova Scotia Technical College, on 
the International Conference on Bituminous 
Coal, held at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology at Pittsburgh, in November, 1926. 
The Minister of Public Works and Mines, 
in a prefatory note, calls attention to the 
increased consumption of Nova Scotia coal 
both within the province itself and in the 
St. Lawrence market, this increase being at- 
tributed in part to the prolonged coal strike 
in Great Britain. In pursuance of a vote 
of the Legislature at the last session, some 
equipment was added at the Technical Col- 
lege for the purpose of testing Nova Scotia 
coals. The intention is to ascertain the best 
conditions for combustion of the different 
grades of coal throughout the Province by 
actual tests under boilers for both steam and 
domestic purposes. A part of this apparatus 
consists of a Nova Scotia designed domestic 
furnace of the self-cleaning type. It is es- 
pecially designed to use slack coals of the 
Province, and should the tests in regard to 


; it prove satisfactory they will, the minister 


states, be in the fortunate position of hav- 
ing a Nova Scotia product for the particular 


use of cheap slack coals of the Province. 


Two independent surveys of the gold min- 
ing industry were made during the year, re- 
sulting in a revival of interest in this sub- 
ject. The conclusion is reached, however, 
that profitable production of gold in the pro- 
vince can be undertaken only by large com- 
panies having the funds required for block- 
ing out and developing large bodies of ore. 
Several companies are now carrying on ex- 


_ tensive prospecting, and there are hopes that 
the industry may show profits before long. 


The Province of Nova Scotia is rapidly 
coming to the front as a producer of gypsum. 
The output has been growing steadily from 
year to year, until it has now reached over 
600,000 tons an increase of 130,000 tons over 
last year. This mineral is one that is not 
reserved to the Crown, but passed with the 
land. At present most of the gypsum mined 
in the Province is exported in its raw state 
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to be calcined and manufactured chiefly : 
plaster outside of Nova Scotia, largely 
the United States. Reference is made 
to the possibility of future developments 
connection with the lead ore and copper 
zine deposits. ; 
The report of the Deputy Minister sut 
up the principal mining statistics of the ye 
as follows:— 


The number of men employed at the coal 
mines show the total to be 11,914, as com- 
pared with 11,652 of the previous year. 

The total number of man days worked y 
2,764,135, as compared with 1,688,744 in ti 
fiscal year of 1925, which is an increase 
1,075,391 days. 

The coal output for the year was 5,652 31 Ay 
tons of 2,240 pounds, as compared with 1 
previous year’s output of 3,288,321 tons, | + 
increase of 2,363,993 tons. ‘ 

The coal sales for the year were 5,090,5 
tons of 2,240 pounds, as compared with t 
previous year’s sales of 2,893,608 tons} 
increase of 3,196,991 tons. ~ f 

The quantity of coal distributed for con- 
sumption in Nova Scotia during the fiscal 
year was 1,849,419 tons of 2,240 cota 
compared with the previous year, 1,284,80 
tons, an increase of 564,616 tons. m + 

Shipments to the United States were 18,-, 
271 tons during the fiscal year, as compar 
with 2,280 tons for the previous year. — 

The shipments to the St. Lawrence markets 
in the ‘fiscal year were 1,981,724) tons of) 
2,240 pounds, as compared with 807,505 tons 
for the previous year, an increase of 1, 174,2 
tons. : 

The report notes that the coal indus y: 
has again reached large proportions, and 
since the settlement of labour difficulties has 
shown great improvement, the prospects f rn 
steady work at the collieries during the wil 
ter months being very promising. | 

The quantity of coal supplied the Dom: 
inion Iron & Steel Company was 757,763 tons 
as against 370,061 tons in 1925, a large in- 
crease of 387,702 tons. 

The quantity of coke manufactured in 
Province this year was 453,228 tons; la 
there were 198,926 tons showing an in 
of 254,302: tons. 

The quantity of tar manufactured from 
during the fiscal year was 6,634,031 - 
gallons, as against 2,973,108 gallons 
factured during the previous year. 

The benzol gas, from coal mant 
for motor fuel, etc., during the y 
1,313,560 imperial gallons, as against 303, 
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the previous year, showing an increase of 
919.607 gallons. 

1,351 ounces of gold was produced during 
the year, showing a decrease of 175 ounces as 
compared with last year. 

1,016,604 silicate brick were manufactured 
during the past year. This is a decrease of 
101,314, as compared with the previous year. 

The mining and shipment of crude and cal- 
sined gypsum reached 607,116 tons for the 
fiscal year. 
(ons over the previous year. 

_The number and classes of workmen in 
the coal mines during the year were as fol- 
Ows :— 
- Average daily force— 
Surface. 
Underground, cutting ‘coal... 


; Underground, other labour . 
otal GMAR-GAVBSS et eet ee 


1,928 
4,045 


5,451 
. 2,764,135 


This is an increase of 135,942 


281 
Miscellaneous employees . 490 
Total workmen .. .. .. 11,914 
Total horses.. . 848 


The number of short hours produced. per 
man in 1926 is given as 554 in 1926, 319 in 
1925, 369 in 1924. 


Accidents—Fatal accidents in the coal 
mines in the province during the year num- 
bered 28. Of this number 23 were under- 
ground, 15 being due to falls of roof or 
face, and 5 were on the surface. The ratio 
of fatalities per 1,000 men employed was 
2.35 in 1926, and 1.56 in 1925, and 2.05 in 
1924. The corresponding ratio for mines in 
the United States is given by the United 
States Bureau of Mines as having been 2.87 
in 1924. : 


= ROCK-DUSTING IN ALBERTA COAL MINES 
_ New Regulations providing against Danger of Coal Dust Explosions 


EGULATIONS in connection with rock- 
dusting in coal mines have been issued 
n Alberta under the Mines Act of the Pro- 
Ance, to be effective on and after May 1, 
927. These regulations follow inquiries in- 
tituted ‘by the Provincial Government into 
he causes of two disasters which occurred in 
he ‘Crows’ Nest field, one at Hillcrest. on Sep- 
ember 19, when two miners were killed and 
nuch material damage was done to the mine; 
he other at Coleman, on November 23, when 
en miners were killed. 

Shortly after these disasters the Alberta 
yovernment invited Dr. George S. Rice, chief 
pining engineer of the United States Bureau 
f Mines, to investigate and report upon the 
onditions existing in the Hillcrest mines. Dr. 
tice stated in his report that the amount of 
oal dust in the working places and levels in 
he Hillcrest mine and in many places in 
1er mines in the Crowsnest district was ap- 
alling ; moreover, it was extremely fine dan- 
erous dust. The very friable nature of the 
oal was most largely responsible for dust- 
waking, but the method of using chutes and 
dumping into the chutes was an unfortu- 
ate practice of the whole Crowsnest district 
concerns coal dust production. Some other 
od should have been tried, he suggested, 
ch as the panel system with level room 
ids turned off engine planes, so as to take 
e cars to the face, or the panel longwall- 
treating system using face conveyors, in 
me cases, retarding conveyors. Using these 
ems, the amount of coal dust produced 
nd scattered would be greatly lessened; in- 
dentally, there would be the important eco- 
c. Saw ERS of basiehancineh the bacaliaer 


of coal which might alone justify the change. 
Furthermore, cutting machines could be used 
which would greatly increase the percentage 
of lump coal over that produced by hand and 
air-picks. With such methods, the combat- 
ting of the coal dust hazard by rock-dusting 
would be more easily accomplished. 

In suggesting the use of rock dust as a pre- 
ventive of explosion, Dr. Rice said: “I com- 
mend the proposals of your inspection service 
to call upon the coal mine operators of Al- 
berta to rock-dust their coal mines. This 
method of explosion prevention was first pro- 
posed by the late Sir William E. Garforth, 
but not officially approved for many years. 
Rock-dusting was made compulsory in Great 
Britain in 1920, France in 1919, and Germany 
in 1926; also, recently, in British Columbia. 
It has been adopted in Nova Scotia by the 
British Empire Steel Corporation which pro- 


. duces most of the coal. In the United States, the 


federal government has no jurisdiction over 
mines and the Bureau of Mines makes recom- 
mendations only. Rock-dusting was recom- 
mended after extensive testing of all known 
practical methods 1908-1913. However, it was 
not until a series of coal-dust explosion dis- 
asters in 1922-1924 that many mine operators 
adopted rock-dusting. Now practically all the 
leading coal-mining states sanction the use 
of rock-dusting, and one state (Utah) com- — 
pels its use. Rock-dust legislative measures 
are pending in a number of states. Most of 
the largest coal-mining companies in the 
United States have voluntarily adopted rock- 
dust. and the movement is constantly grow-— 
ing. No coal mines in the United States or 
Europe which have been protected by rock- 
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dusting have experienced widespread explo- 
sions, although many ignitions of fire damp 
have occurred in various rock-dusted mines, 
which without this protection would, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the respective opera- 
tors, have been swept by great explosions. 

“Another report is being prepared by me, 
at the request of Mr. John T. Stirling, Chief 
Inspector of Mines, on the subject of explo- 
sion hazards and rock-dusting of coal mines, 
which will discuss these subjects and the ap- 
plication of the rock-dusting method. I will, 
therefore, not enlarge on the details in this 
report, but will state that the method can be 
efficiently used and the cost after the start is 
not high, but this cost will be influenced by 
the rapidity with which coal dust is made 
and the amount of incombustible matter in 
the road and rib dust. 

“Tt is my recommendation that not only 
should your proposed regulations be closely 
followed, but the respective mine manage- 
ments go beyond the letter of the draft of 
regulations recently discussed with the mine 
operators by Mr. Stirling at Blairmore in the 
matter of dusting rooms and employ rock in 
all parts of a mine or at least the use of ‘in- 
Sore rock-dust barriers’ over the mouth of 

utes. 

Among other recommendations, Dr. Rice 
urges the general principle that old workings 
which cannot be daily inspected should be 
sealed with strong stoppings of concrete or 
masonry. 

The text of the new regulations is as fol- 
lows :— 


ReEGULATIONS-IN-CoNNECTION WITH Rock- 
_ Dustina 


1. The following regulations shall apply to all 
mines in which coal is worked. 

2. The floor, roof, and sides of every road or 
part of a road which is accessible shall be 
treated with incombustible dust in such man- 
ner and at such intervals of time as will ensure 
that the dust on the floor, roof and sides re- 


spectively shall always consist throughout of a’ 


mixture containing not less than 50 per cent of 


- incombustible matter: 


Provided that parts of a mine in which the 
dust mixture on the floor, sides, timbers and 


- roof contains at least thirty per cent of water, 


need not be treated with incombustible dust 


and provided also, that the obligation imposed 


by this regulation shall not apply in respect of 
any road or any part of a road if and so long 
as the natural conditions thereof as regards 
the presence of incombustible matter are found 
by tests made in accordance with these regula- 
tions to be such as to comply with the fore- 
going requirements. 

e incombustible dust used for the pur- 
pose of the preceding regulation shall pass 
through a sieve of 28 mesh to the lineal inch 
and shall contain not less than 50 per cent 
by weight of fine material which ghall 
capable when dry of passing through a sieve 
of 200 mesh to the lineal inch (40,000 to the 
square inch), , 
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4, For-the purpose of determining the a 
quacy of the treatment the mine shall 
divided into zones and a plan approved fr 
time to time by the Minister, shall be kept 
the mine, showing the number and location 
such zones. In at least one representat 
place in each zone, sampling of the dust prese 
shall be done during each calendar month. 

(a) In addition sampling shall also be do 
when by visual inspection the dust in a stre 
or zone of entry 100 feet or more in leng 
appears to contain coal dust in an amount that 
may make the incombustible content of all 
dust in that zone less than 50 per cent. ‘ 

(b) The sampling shall be done in the fe 
lowing manner 

(1) A groove six inches wide across 
floor from rib to rib shall be made 
scoop or other means in the loose fi 
material. 

(2) A six-inch strip of dust ‘shall 
brushed from both ribs and the roof 
and also where the entry has timber | 
sets from the top of one collar and six! 
inches wide from any lagging. ; 

(1) and (2) shall be gathered separately 
on canvas or oilcloth and the portions pass 
ing through a 28-mesh sieve shall be cor 
sidered as representative of the respectiv 

parts of the dust present. Each part (1) 

and (2) shall be weighed separately to de | 

termine the approximate amount of respect- | 
ive dust per lineal six inches and th 
determination made of the incombustible | 

content of each part. 3 


(c) The percentage of incombustible matter 
in the samples shall be determined by the 
volumeter or by chemical analysis. 

(d) Results of the tests shall be posted at 
the entrance to the mine and recorded in &@ 
book to be kept at the mine for the purpose. 
The book shall also show the zone and the loca- 
tion in the zone at which each sample was 

en. z . 

5. Before ahy part of a road is dusted for 
the first time with incombustible dust, it sha 
be cleaned as thoroughly as possible of all cc 
bustible dust. Wer 

6. No dust shall be used for the purpose of 
complying with these regulations of a kind 
which may be prohibited by the Minister 
the ground that it would not be effective 
that it would be injurious to the health 
persons working in the mine. 

7. In the foregoing regulations “road” in- 
cludes all roads of any description in the mine 
to within thirty feet of the coal face but rooms, 
offices, stables, engine, motor, transformer a 
pump rooms shall not be deemed to form 
of any road. en 

8. In isolated panels in which no exposed 
electric circuits or non-permissible motor 
used, and in which only permissible 
lamps and permissible explosives are used, p! 
tection may _ be given by rock-dusting the 
entries and by rock-dust barriers at each e! 
trance and exit. cull 
_ (a) An “isolated panel” is a separate por- 
tion of a mine, consisting of one or more room 
headi surrounded by a continuous pillar e: 
cept where connected with the rest of the mir 
by not more than two sets of haulage and 
way entries. ee 

(b) Where rock dust barriers are ins 
the amount of dust used shall be at least 16 
Ibs. per square foot of average cross section 
of entry, at the barrier zone. ee 


Tae annual report of the Honorary Ad- 
; visory Council for Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research, for the year ending March 31, 
1926, has been published recently. Some ac- 
count of the origin and functions of the Na- 
tional Research Council was given in the 
Lasour GAzetTe for June, 1926 (pages 558-9). 
It was established in 1916 to co-operate with 
the British Department of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research in developing such studies 
throughout the British Empire. The Cana- 
dian Council! was incorporated under an Act 
passed in 1924, its purposes being as follows: 
To promote the utilization of the natural re- 
sources of Canada; to undertake researches 
with the object of improving the technical 
processes in the industries of Canada, and of 
discovering processes and methods which may 
promote the expansion of existing or the de- 
velopment of new industries; to undertake 
researches with the view of utilizing the waste 
products of said industries; the investigation 
and determination of standards and methods 
of measurements; the standardization and 
sertification of the scientific and technical ap- 
saratus and instruments for the Government 
service and for use in the industries of Can- 
ida; the investigation and standardization, at 
the request of any of the industries of Can- 
ada, of the materials which are or may be 
ised in, or of the products of, the industries 
making such a request; to undertake re- 
yearches, the object of which is to improve 
sonditions in agriculture. 

It is the purpose of the National Research 
Souncil in establishing a system of scholar- 
hips to develop, in Canada, a corps of high- 
y trained research men for service not only 
n Canadian universities and technical schools, 
nut also in the industries, in the technical 
ervice of the Federal and Provincial Govern- 
nents and in agriculture. Three classes of 
cholarships are awarded by the Council, 
amely bursaries, studentships and _fellow- 
hips, having an annual value of $750, $1,000 
nd $1,200, respectively. 
~The report on the work carried on in the 
ast fiscal year states that it has been possible 
or the Council, at a comparatively small cost 
o the public treasury, to so stimulate re- 
earch work in Canada as to enable it to build 
i as active and as effective research organi- 
ation as it is possible to establish on a volun- 
ary service basis. This has been accomp- 
ished through a policy of enlisting the co- 
peration of existing research organizations 
nd trained scientific investigators, and of 
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utilizing fully the equipment which they 
possess, in the prosecution of co-ordinated 
researches. The Council has in many cases 
granted partial assistance to enable these or- 
ganizations to secure the services of research 
assistants or necessary special equipment, thus 
ensuring the prosecution of approved work. 
At the close of the year under review, fifteen 
associate committees were in active operation 
under the auspices of the Council. The mem- 
bership of these committees was composed of 
228 persons who, without remuneration, gave 
of their time and experience in furthering the 
work of the Council. During the same period 
there were also in progress under the auspices 
of the Council, in various Canadian labora- 
tories spread from Halifax to Vancouver, 
forty-two specific investigations, each of 
which was directed, without remuneration, by 
a Canadian scientist possessing special quali- 
fications to undertake the particular research 
work entrusted to him. 

In addition to the above, during the past 
year, forty-five persons who had graduated 
from a university with distinction in science 
and many of whom had several years’ experi- 
ence in post-graduate research work were un- 
dergoing further post-graduate training in 
scientific research in the laboratories of vari- 
ous Canadian universities under National Re- 
search Council scholarships. Each of these 
scholarship grantees worked under the super- 
vision of an approved member of the staff of 
the university where he was located, who 
co-operated without remuneration to this end. 

The total research organizations actively at 
work under the auspices of the National Re- 
search Council during the year 1925-26 num- 
bered 389, of which number 314 persons 
served without remuneration. 

Through the International Research Coun- 
cil and its various unions, the National Re- 
search Council of Canada is enabled to keep 
in close touch with the development of scien- 
tific thought and progress throughout the 
civilized world. 

The National Research Council is the of- 
ficial adviser of the federal government on 
scientific questions, and is frequently called 
upon through the Department of External 
Affairs, to pass judgment on important inter- 
national questions of a scientific nature, such 
as, for example, communications from the 
League of Nations regarding a proposed 
Convention on the Protection of Scientific 
Property, a communication from the World’s 
Metric Standardization Council regarding a 
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scheme for world metric standardization, a 
report from the Colonial Research Committee 
of Great Britain, a report from the Imperial 
Economic Conference regarding research, a 
request for financial assistance in the publica- 
tion of the International Tables of Con- 
stants and Numerical Data of Chemistry, 
Physics, and Technology, and several requests 
for co-operation in finding qualified candi- 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT hogs 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


"THE Committee of Inquiry appointed by 
the Minister of Labour of Great Britain 
in November, 1925, “to consider, in the light 
of experience gained in the working of the 
unemployment insurance scheme, what changes 
in the scheme, if any, ought to be made,” 
published a report in February. The chair- 
man of the committee was the Right Hon. 


Lord Blanesburgh, the members being chosen 


as representing the interest of employers and 
workers, as well as those of the general public, 
including a member conversant with poor 
law administration and two chairmen of local 
employment committees. The committee 
reached its findings unanimously, the report 
stating that this result was obtained by the 


spirit of compromise, and should enhance the 
_ value of the recommendations, and bring to 


the unemployment insurance system a stabil- 
ity “that hitherto it has sadly lacked.” 
_ The report established the fact of a general 
agreement that the risk of unemployment 
should be insured. All the witnesses who ap- 
peared before the committee recognized, and 
the committee themselves shared the view, 
that an unemployment insurance scheme must 
now be regarded as “a permanent feature of 
our code of social legislation.” 

The report contains an historical review of 


unemployment insurance, tracing its genesis 


from the action of the friendly societies and 
trade unions in the nineteenth century to the 


- original statute of 1911 (the National Insur- 


ance Act, Part II), which was applied to cer- 


tain selected trades covering about two and a 
quarter million manual workers. The review 


explains the principles of the Act of 1920, 


which for the first time extended the insur- 
ance scheme to substantially the whole of the 


employed population, excepting agriculture 


Zz and private domestic service, and it shows 
how, immediately after the passing of this 


Act, the post-war depression in trade led to 
various modifications. 

Alleged Abuses of the “ Dole.”—After a 
reference to the recommendation of the first 
of the International Labour Conferences, eon- 
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dates for British Scholarships available t 
Canadians for post-graduate work in Great 
Britain. 


The total revenue which the National Re 
search Council received from all sources d 
ing the fiscal year 1925-26, was $138,573.74. 
this amount $135,000 was voted by Parliamen 
for the work of the Council. a 


vened in 1919 at Washington by the Infos 
tional Labour Organization, to the effect 
each country should establish a system of 
employment insurance, the committee de 
with the allegations so widely made that th 
unemployment insurance system is subject 
widespread abuse. The conclusion reachec 
as follows:— 

-__It is true that a certain number out of t 
112 millions of insured persons have rece! 
relief to which they had no claim. But i 
equally true that these cases are relatively 
and that result is, we think, due to the 
lance with which the ministry, while dea 
a with the genuine claimant, guards agai 
abuse. 


The report refers to the special precautions 
taken by the ministry in this regard, and 
an investigation in 1925 which showed that 
the claims to benefit current at the time w 
under five per cent were considered to ha 
been wrongly allowed, and of these it is 
served that many were the subject of a leg 
mate difference of opinion between the 
cers who had conducted the investigation | 
the one hand and the local employment cor 
mittees and officers of the ministry who hi 
admitted them on the other. The cases he 
mentioned are not cases of fraud, in regard 
which the committee point out that the nu 
ber is almost negligible. ; 

The committee recognize, however, tha’ 
there are latent in all compulsory schemes of 
unemployment insurance subtle tendenci 
abuse, and that “no system can claim 
completely satisfactory which does not 
corrective provisions succeed in neutrali 
these tendencies.” 


A Contributory Scheme—On the ques 
of whether an insurance scheme shoul 
contributory or non-contributory, the 
mittee considered the formulation of a 
contributory scheme to be outside the 
of their inquiry. Six special conditio 
laid down as requisite in a rightly plannec 
contributory scheme. They are that 
worker’s contribution must be moderate; 4 
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xtent of the benefit must not tempt the in- 
ured contributor to improvidéence when in 
eceipt of good pay; the benefits should be 
lefinitely less in amount than the general 
abourer’s rate of wage, so that there must be 
10 temptation to prefer benefit to work; the 
nobility of labour must not be unduly re- 
tricted; there must be no deterrent to emi- 
ration for those who would be benefited by 
; life overseas; and, subject to these condi- 
lons, the scheme should be as attractive as, 
yn an actuarial basis, it is possible to make it. 


“The report next sets forth the outlines of a 
ermanent unemployment insurance scheme 
8 follows:— 


~(1) Unemployment Fund—There should 
ye an unemployment fund, subscribed in 
qual proportions by, employers, employed, 
md the state, of amounts actuarially certified 
0 be sufficient to enable the outgoings in 
nefits and administration to be met over a 
rade cycle. 


2) Scope——The classes of persons to whom 
he scheme is to apply should be substantially 
he same as under the present scheme. It 
hould be compulsory on them and their em- 
loyers. 

(3) Rates of Benefit—There should be paid 
rom the unemployment fund benefits at the 
lowing weekly rates:— 


PINE Ne SNe UaIre SIE E. ae ys gs “STS. 
Repich eee ie. ernie. 1, BORA ea, 
idult dependants (not more than one for 

- any insured contributor) .. 7s. 


Becndent children under the age of 14.. 2s. 
foung men aged 18 to 21 .. .. .. «2 « 

Foung women aged 18 to 21.. ........ 88. 
meeaacedMG to. dS ge wre ial. oie diese 6Bi 
firls aged 16 to 18.. .. 2... ee ee ee ee 58, 


4) Conditions for the Receipt of Benefit. 
-A claimant for unemployment benefit should 
ented to it, subject to a waiting period 
six days, provided— 

(a) that at least 30 contributions have been 
_ paid in the previous two years in respect 
p of him; and 

(b) that he is genuinely seeking work but 
b. unable to obtain suitable employment, 
~ and is capable of and available for work; 
(c) that he is free from the disqualifications 
4 for benefit, showing particularly, 

4 (i) that he has not left his employment 
- voluntarily without just cause or been 
_ dismissed for misconduct; 


1 (ii) that he is not affected by the trade 


dispute disqualification. 


In the case of juveniles, the payment should 
o be conditional on attendance at an ap- 


proved course of instruction, where such in- 
struction is available. : 


' (5) Contributions—The normal contribu- 
tions payable by each of the three parties 
should be at the following weekly rates:— 


Mente. saa 5d. 
WiOmenratnses,  seAe. > ANS cea aid. 
Young meneagzed 18-20 sas... oe 4d. 
Young women aged 18-21 ........ 3d. 
Boys aged 16-18 32 7.1. 37 2. 24d. 
Girls dged216-18 2... Se. 2d. 


(6) Administration—The scheme should be 
administered by the Ministry of Labour 
through the medium of the employment ex- 
changes. Decisions on claims to benefit should 
be subject to an appeal to the Courts of 
Referees and in certain cases to the umpire. 
Where benefit has been paid for a lengthy 
period, the claim should be specially reviewed 
by the Court of Referees. 


The cost of administration should be a 
charge on the fund, save that, if it exceeds 
in any year one-eighth of the contributions, 
the balance should, as at present, be paid by 
the exchequer. 


Trade Cycles—The committee was advised 
by the government actuary that the foregoing 
scheme was “actuarially sound in the sense 
that the incomings and outgoings of the fund 
over a trade cycle will balance. The exact 
length of the trade cycle is a thing which has 
not been and perhaps cannot be accurately 
determined, but this uncertainty does not 
vitiate the arrangement by which the bal- 
ancing of the fund is secured. All that is 
necessary is that the scheme shall commence 
in such a cycle. So commenced, its income 
and expenditure have been fixed so as to 
balance over a period of from 10 to 15 years, 
including good, bad amd average experiences 
of employment. If unemployment is hight in 
the earlier years of the period, then a reserve 
will be accumulated to be expended in the 
later years against heavy unemployment, 
which is to be expected if the average figure 
is right. Conversely, a deficit occurring in the 
earlier years would be met by advances from 
the exchequer carrying interest as in the 
existing scheme, to be repaid out of the ex- 
cess of income over expenditure in the later 
part of the period. It is impossible, of course, 
to predict with certainty that the experience — 
anticipated will actually occur. Even actu- 
aries are not prophets. But in order that 
neither a surplus nor a deficit should reach 
unwieldly proportions, we recommend that 
there be an actuarial inquiry into the position 
of the fund every five years. 
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NOTES ON LABOUR 


Ontario Locomotive Engineers 


The provincial legislative board of the Bro- 
therhood of Locomotive Engineers, composed 
of delegates from all locals in the province 
of Ontario on the Canadian National lines, 
Canadian Pacific railway, Wabash railway, 
Michigan Central, Pére Marquette, Temiska- 
ming and Northern Ontario, and Algoma Cen- 
tral Railways, held one of its most important 
sessions in Toronto on February 17-26, 1927. 

Some of the questions taken up were as 
follows: (1) Motor bus and truck competi- 
tion, as they affect earning power of railways, 
and the appointment of a commission to 
handle this matter; (2) Preventive measures 
to avoid accident to vehicles and pedestrians 
at railway crossings at grade; (3) Workmen’s 
Compensation Act; (4) Mother’s Allowance 
Act; (5) Income Tax Act; (6) The appoint- 
ing of practical men as inspectors of locomo- 
tives and railway appliances, under the rail- 
way commission or civil service of Canada. 

The board recommended that a pension 
plan for employees be adopted by all rail- 
ways. 

A resolution was adopted, for presentation 
to Premier Ferguson, supporting the request 
for increased exemption from income tax. 
During the discussion on this resolution, 
_ strong exception was taken to the action of 


the Municipal Association in opposing this 


bill. Exception was also taken to the opposi- 
tion of the Motor League in opposing the 
stop law at railway crossings to prevent ac- 


 eidents. 


Hon. Peter Heenan, Federal Minister of 
_ Labour, formerly a vice-president of the pro- 
vincial legislative board, addressed the meet- 
ing. 

_ The officers elected, who will be the repre- 
sentatives of the board for the next three 


years, are as follows: Chairman, J. 8. Craw- 


ford, Sarnia; first vice-chairman, F. W. Lo- 
gan, Brockville; second vice-chairman, A. J. 
Campbell; secretary-treasurer, G. T. Me- 
Laughlin, Smiths’ Falls. 


Ottawa Civic Employees’ Union 


A delegation from Federal Union No. 15, 
Civic Employees, composed of President T. J. 
Curley and Corresponding Secretary Rod 
_ Plant, waited on the Ottawa city Board of 
Control on February 24 and presented re- 
quests for holidays for certain classes of civic 
employees. The attention of the board was 
_ drawn to a resolution which had been adopted 
by the city council on June 15, 1925, on the 
subject of holidays for civic employees, the 
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interpretation of which has been the subjec 
of much correspondence between the Bo 
of Control, the Commissioner of Works, s 
Civic Employees’ Federal Union No. 15. — 
resolution specified that the privileges 
holidays or sick leave to the extent of © 
week each year be granted to regular or ye 
round employees. Owing to the diffi 
experienced in the proper interpretation 
this resolution, the delegation suggested t 
it be amended or rescinded, and another si 
stituted which would more clearly define whe 
was a regular employee; and with this end 

view they submitted the following propo 
(1) That an employee who has been in 1 
employ of the Corporation of Ottawa for 
period of five years or more, who follows th 
occupation as a regular means of livelihoo 
and remains in the city’s service so long a 
there is work for him, should be entitled & 
the benefits as provided; (2) that where th 
services of such employees are to be 
pensed with because of lack of their parti¢ 
lar class of work, they should be transferr sd 
to such other work as they are competent to 
perform, irrespective of the department of the 
civic service in which this work is obtaina 
and that this arrangement be carried out 

the basis of seniority. 


Confederation of Catholic Workers c 24 
Canada 


A delegation representing the Confederati 
of Catholic Workers of Canada laid before the 
Government at Ottawa on February 25, cer- 
tain resolutions that were adopted at the c 
gress held at Sherbrooke last September (’ 
proceedings at this congress were outlined 
the Lasour Gazerrs, October, 1926, page 9 
The Dominion Government was represented 
by the Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of 
Labour; the Hon. Ernest Lapointe, Minis' 
of Justice; the Hon. J. H. King, Minister of 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment and Hea 
and the Hon. P. J. Veniot, Postmaster Gene 


The delegation made the tle 
quests :-— 


1. That the executive of the Federation! 
given a hearing before the parliamentary 
mittee charged with the framing of a 
age pension bill; = } 

2. That article 501 of the Criminal Code 
amended so as to permit peaceful picket ting 
during a strike; 

3, That an act authorizing the egister 
of trade union labels be passed; 


> 
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a. That the 8-hour day be extended to women 
vorking in the various industries; 


5. That a committee composed of repre- 
entatives of the government, industry and 
yorkers, be formed for the purpose of ex- 
mining and suggesting any changes which 
nay be made in the regulations governing the 
iry-docks Champlain and Lorme, at Lauzon; 


6. That a representative of the Federation 
f the Catholic Workers of Canada at the in- 
ernational labour conference at Geneva form 
art of the Canadian labour delegation. 


“Mr. Heenan stated that these requests 
vould receive careful consideration. In re- 
ard to the first request, however, the dele- 
ates were informed that the parliamentary 
‘ommittee on Old Age Pensions completed 
ts work in 1924 (Lasour Gazerte, July, 1924, 
age 580). 

Es 

“Vancouver Electrical Workers’ Union 


‘The Electrical Workers Union, No. 213, 
Jancouver, B.C., on February 21, by unani- 
nous vote suspended onesof its members for 
jolating the new union rules. This was the 
rst suspension under the by-laws which call 
or the registration of all unemployed mem- 
in the office of the union. It is provided 
hé aat members are not to solicit work, but are 
be sent to jobs from the union headquartera. 
by-law was ignored by a member who 
icited and obtained work without the sanc- 
of the union, with the result that he was 
gS for three months, 


» Halifax Trades and Labour Council 


The Halifax District Trades and Labour 

suncil recently submitted to the Govern- 
nent of Nova Scotia a memorandum featuring 
e following suggested amendments to the 
Vorkmen’s Compensation Act of Nova Scotia: 
}) Increase of the weekly compensation maxi- 
a to 66% per cent of average earnings; 


A survey was recently made in the Whar- 
School of Finance and Commerce of the 
iversity of Pennsylvania of the age of 
sidents and vice-presidents, actively en- 
ed in the United States in the conduct of 
large organizations in the fields of indus- 
y, finance, transportation, telephone and 
egraph communication and banking. The 
ult showed that the administration of the 
ding business and industrial organizations 
in the hands of men whose average age is 
ut 60 years. 


The youngest executives 
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(2) Increase of minimum weekly payments 
to $8; (3) Increase of the basic average yearly 
earnings to $1,500; (4) Increase of the monthly 
allowance to widows and invalid widowers to 
$40; (5) Increase of the monthly allowance to 
children to $10; (6) Increase of the monthly 
allowance to widow or invalid widower and 
children to $80; (7) Increase of the monthly 
allowance in case of dependent children to $20 
for each child, not to exceed $80; (8) In- 
crease of the monthly allowance where com- 
pensation is payable to persons other than 
those afore-mentioned to $40, and not to ex- 
ceed $60; (9) Increase of the allowance to 
widows remarrying to $25 per month for 25 
months; (10) Provide for full medical and 
surgical aid; (11) Increase of the funeral allow- 
ance to $100; (12) Addition of a ‘clause to 
provide for frost bite. 


In addition to the above thé Halifax Dis- 
trict Trades and Labour Council recom- 
mended: (1) The enactment of legislation for 
Old Age Pensions in event of Federal Parlia- 
ment passing such a law; (2) The appoint- 
ment of a board to make effective the pro- 
visions of the Minimum Wage Law for 
women, now on the statutes. 


The Late Narcisse Arcand 


Mr. Narcisse Arcand, at one time Fair 
Wage Officer of the Department of Labour, 
died at his residence, 4320 Berri St., Mont- 
real, Que., on February 14th, 1927. The de- 
ceased first identified himself with the labour 
movement in 1900, when he became a member 
of the Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America. Since joining the Brotherhood 
he held many important offices, being presi- 
dent of the provincial council, secretary 
of the district council and general organizer 
for his union, having held the latter posi- 
tion for twenty-two years. For many years he 
represented his local at the conventions of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 


were found in the banking group, their aver- 
age being 55-56. Among the industrial or- 
ganizations the average age of presidents is 
594 years, and that of the vice-presidents 573, 
while the presidents of the country’s principal 
railroad systems average 633, and the vice- 
presidents 624. Oldest as a group are the 
financiers, whose average age is slightly more © 
than 64 years. Included in this group are the 
active heads of great financial organizations, 
the activities of which are far wider ard more 
varied than those of the average bank. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH = 


Canadian National Safety League 


HE Canadian National Safety League re- 
cently published its eighth annual re- 
port, describing the work accomplished during 
the year 1926. The national organization co- 
ordinates the work of the various provincial 
leagues, which include the Ontario Safety 
League, an older organization, which is now 
in the fourteenth year of its existence; the 
province of Quebec Safety League; the Mari- 
time Safety League (covering the provinces 
_ of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick); and the Manitoba Safety 
League. The national body moreover carries 
on general safety work throughout the Do- 
minion. In addition to financial aid and co- 
operation in éafety propaganda rendered to 
- the provincial leagues the Canadian National 
Safety League conducts work in Alberta, 
British Columbia and Saskatchewan, in so far 
as these places can be reached from the head 
office at Toronto. The league receives valu- 
able assistance in its work from other public 
bodies, organizations and from public officials, 
including public libraries, boards of trade, 
chambers of commerce, fire and police chiefs, 
the Canadian National and the Canadian 
Pacific railways, fire and forest rangers, etc. 
_ By these means wide distribution of safety 
literature is made throughout Canada. During 
_ the past year the Dominion Government con- 
tinued its annual grant of $10,000 to assist in 
_ the work of the league. 
While the league aims at reducing the 
- number of general accidents (including auto- 
mobile accidents, drownings, etc.), a large 
part of its work is in furthering the work of 
preventing industrial accidents, much of the 
safety literature being sent to manufacturers 
throughout Canada. Referring to this side of 
the safety campaign, Mr. V. A. Sinclair, K.C., 
chairman of the Ontario Workmen’s Com- 


- meeting of the Ontario Safety League to the 
indirect benefits of safety work; for although 
the actual number of accidents showed an 
increase over the previous year due largely 
to a better system of accident reporting, the 
- eompensation had been decreased by half a 
million dollars. In this way the effects of the 
work was evident, he said, though the actual 
results could not be shown by statistics. 


- Safety Campaign in Ontario 


The Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions of Ontario will hold their 1927 Safety 
‘Convention at the King Edward Hotel, 
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. pensation Board, referred at last year’s annual . 


committee has already arranged for an | 
cellent programme and has indluded amo 
the list of speakers Mr. A. O. Dawson, Vie 
President, Canadian Cottons Limited, Mon 
teal; Mr. V. A. Sinclair, K.C., Chainman,) 
'Wiorkmen’s Compensation Board, Toronto; 
Mr. H. L. Broomfield, General Motors ¢ 
Canada Limited, Oshawa; and Mr. Louis! 
Blake Duff of Welland. 
' Mr. W. S. Campbell of the Canadian Gen- 
eral Electric Company, is chairman of tl 
Committee on Safety Convention and Wt 
F. M. Kimbark, President of Business Sys 
tems Limited, Toronto, is Vice-Chairman. The: 
Gommittes has adopted for its slogan ffor the: 
1927 Convention, “1,000 Delegates from 100 0 
Towns and Cities”. | 
' Att a meeting of the Industrial Accidert 
Prevention Associations of Ontario, held t 
‘Toronto in February it was decided to make; 
a renewed effort to secure the adoption « 0 
the “Safety plan of 1921” generally through-; 
out the province. his plan, it was claime 1 
had opened up a new era of accident pr 
vention. It was evolved in 1921 by Mr. R. 
Morley, general manager of the Associations. 
Industries in Essex County were among ¢ the 
first to adopt it, and the success that Na 
attended its operation suggested a renewet 
effort to secure the general adoption of the 
scheme. The new plan was explained in 19: 
as follows.— 


The reorganization of the Industrial Acci-: 
dent Prevention Associations, as to person nel, 
is divided under two heads: office staff « 
inspection staff. The re-organization of 4 
office staff has taken place in part and will 
be completed gnadually. e 

The inspection staff consists of six inspectors, 
experienced with the associations from about 
nine months to five years. The inspectors in 
most cases, were appointed because of their 
knowledge of certain classes of industry a 
the hazards thereof. The result of this h; 148 
been that each inspector has specialized i 
his own particular industries, and, in 
cases, appears to have studied the pb 
side of prevention only. ica 

The enormous sums paid out fiir ¢ omy 
tion each year calll for drastic action anid 
recommended that the present system of 
spection should be thoroughly revised 
placing an: inspector in charge of a des 


eight such sections under a sei 
with an office and a stenographer. 


A man so placed would become 
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a 


come a part of the communilty ‘life and 
ould devote his whole time to teaching and 
eaching safety, continuing the inspection 
otk as part of his general campaign. 
These inspectors or local secretaries would 
port once each week to headquarters by 
ail and once each month in person for a 
und-table iconference. 


Penalizing “Unsafe”? Employers 


The Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ation at their tenth annual convention, held 
cently at Toronto, considered the Work- 
en’s Compensation Act in its application to 
e lumbering industry. The payroll in the 
dustries in Class 4 (which includes planing 
ills, sash and door factories, manufacture of 
ooden boxes, etc.), for the past five years, 
is run about $11,000,000 per annum. The 
west rate of assessment in Class 4, namely, 
cents, is paid by plants which only as- 
mble baskets made largely of wood, indus- 
les carrying on the assembling, only, of car- 
t sweepers largely of wood, industries which 

semble only, brushes and brooms, industries 
ich manufacture lacrosse sticks, hockey 
icks, and tennis rackets, and firms who fin- 
ao mouldings of picture frames. The highest 
te in the class, namely $2 per $100 of pay- 
ll, is charged on the manufacture of boxes 
id packing cases and the manufacture of 
skets, largely of wood, including veneer 
anufacturing. The following figures give 
e total payroll, the total compensation 


rar 


sts in Class 4 and the average rate over 
€ whole class for the past five years:— 


Compen- 


Payroll sation Average 
costs rate 
$ $ $ 

11,453,000 00 217,711 23 1 90 

11,210,000 00 195,042 56 174 

10,952,000 00 194,082 55 Bae 

‘ 11,583,000 00 184,835 84 1 60 
ceeseee+----.| 11,464,000 00 200,004 35 1 74 


It. was reported that at a general meeting 
‘directors of the Industrial Accident Pre- 
tion Associations held in Toronto on Octo- 
21, 1926, the directors went unanimously 
record as approving in principle an addi- 
nal rate of «assessment for those plants 
Mrikintain for their own purposes a known 
wd. The square head on the jointer was 
sd as an example. Inspectors, in making 
ommendations for round heads, were some- 
ss met with the argument that the em- 
ver could not afford to purchase a new 
d and in some other cases the inspector 
told that work of all kinds could not be 


_ Mills in second place. 


on ie round head. In both of these 


cases it is assumed that the employer for his 
own purposes is continuing a known hazard 
and a memorandum reganding this whole situ- 
ation is being prepared for the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. 


“Safest Mill in Canada” Contest 


About a year ago the Pulp and Paper 
Magazine offered for annual competition a 
silver shield as a trophy for the “Safest Mill ” 
in the Canadian pulp and _ paper industry 
(LABouR GAZETTE, February, 1926, page 144). 
The winner last year in Class A (having more 
than 60,000 payroll hours) was the Spruce 
Falls Power and Paper Company at Kapus- 
kasing, Ontario, with the Laurentide Com- 
pany, of Grand’Mére, Quebec, as runner-up; 
the winner in Class B (having less than 60,000 
payroll hours) was Don Valley Paper Com- 
pany, at Toronto, with the Beauharnois, Que- 
bec, Division of the Howard Smith Paper 
Mills in every pro- 
vince of Canada in which paper was made 
took part in the competition and some very 
interesting records were made. The Pulp and 
Paper Magazine points out that besides help- 
ing to create an additional desire for careful- 
ness in the performance of regular duties on 
the part of the workmen, and for increasing 
safeguards and reducing hazards on the part 
of the companies, the contest had the further 
result of introducing a standard form of re- 
porting accidents that may eventually be a 
factor in co-ordinating safety work through- 
out the industry. 

The publishers announce that the contest. 
is again open and will be open from year to 
year; and that the period of competition is 
from July 1 to December 31 inclusive. 

Copies of the regulations for use on bulletin 
boards, and report forms, as well as subse- 
quent bulletins and further information can 
be had by addressing the editor of the Pulp 
and Paper Magazine, Gardenvale, Quebec. 


Danger of Ethyl Gasoline 


Dr. J. G. Cunningham, of the Ontario De- 
partment of Public Health, who has been 
making investigations concerning ethyl gaso- 
line, reports to Hon. Forbes Godfrey that, 
apart from manufacture and blending, the 
practical dangers to workers at service sta- 
tions and garages are: 1. Contact with the 
fluid, as at filling stations, and to a lesser 
extent in garages and repair work. 2. Inhala- 
tion of lead dust wherever spills and plashes 
of the fluid have dried. 3. Exposure to ex- 
haust fumes. Where ethyl gasoline is used 
the exhaust may contain lead in the form of 
very finely divided particles of lead, which, 


- and filling stations, 
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unlike the carbon monoxide in the fumes, 
does not diffuse rapidly, but hangs in the air. 
Garage workers employed all day in such at- 
mosphere could easily inhale dangerous 
amounts of lead, and the ordinary dangers of 
any car owner running his engine in an un- 
ventilated inclosure are increased by the ad- 
dition of lead to his fuel. 


Precautions recommended by Dr. Cunning- 
ham are that pumps and containers should be 
labelled “Ethyl gasoline containing tetra- 
ethyl lead,” and that both workers and the 
public should be warned against skin contacts 
and against the use of ethyl gasoline for 
cleaning or any other purpose than motor 
fuel. Dr. Cunningham further says they 
should be warned against the increased dan- 
ger from exhaust fumes, and in repair shops 
etc., special attention 
should be paid to ventilation and prevention 
of dust. 


So far as the blending is concerned, Dr. 
Godfrey is now satisfied that the blending 
process as now done by automatic machinery 


at Sarnia is safe. 


Warnings suggested by Dr. Cunningham 
have been sent out by the Provincial Depart- 


_ ment of Health. 


Bulletin on Silicosis 


The Department of Labour of the State of 
New York recently published a special bulletin 
on silicosis, the expectation being that a ‘law 


_ will be enacted in the near future to afford 


compensation to industrial workers who are 
exposed to the hazard of this disease. The 


bulletin is intended for the use of physicians, 


containing information as to the diagnosis and 
treatment of the disease, together with a 
résumé of the literature on the subject. Siti- 
-qosis has been the cause of a number of 
deaths among certain groups of industrial 
workers, and in the past has often been un- 
recognized and entered as fibroid phthisis, 
pulmonary tuberculosis and bronchitis. In 
compiling this résumé of ‘the literature of sili- 
cosis the aim was to make only those refer- 
ences from medical literature in detail) which 
are likely to be of assistance to the general 
practitioner. It is claimed that there is ample 
evidence that as a result of a careful study of 
silicosis the number of cases to be so diagnosed 


_ will increase. 


By an amendment of 1926 to the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Act silicosis was 
added to the list of compensable industrial. 
Ge (Lasour Gazette, May, 1926, page 


} 
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Report on Health Risks in the Textile 
Industry ; 


The Workers’ Health Bureau (New Y 
has published a preliminary report on medics 
“examinations conducted among a represeli 
ative group of textile workers of Passaic ¢ 
vicinity (New Jersey). It was found tha: 
of 404 workers 78 showed evidence of 
spiratory disturbances. This number included 
25 cases of positive and 20 of suspected tuber~ 
culosis. ; = 
The New Jersey textile workers show 6 
times the amount of tuberculosis found 
Dr. George M. Price in examinations of 5 

garment workers in 1923—the rate for ga 
workers being 1 per cent. Tuberculosis an 
the New Jersey textile workers is 3 times the 
amount, or 6 per cent, as against 2 per ce t, 
or 11 cases, found among furriers in a study 
of 542 workers made in New York City by 
Dr. Louis I. Harris in 1915. The percentage 
tuberculosis among printers is 1.2 per cen 
as against 6 per cent among textile worke 
It is pointed out ‘that the workers in all th 
groups are engaged in indoor occupations w: 
industrial hazards—heat, dust and fatigue 
largely controllable. These factors have a 
direct relation to the rate of tuberculosis in 
a ttrade, as have also the question of long 
hours, low wages and speeding up. In three 
of the industrial groups—garment workers, fur 
riers and printers, known for their high 
of tuberculosis, progress hias been m 
steadily reducing the number of cases. 
ment workers, furriers and printers are sti 
unionized and have made steady gains in in 
creasing wages, shortening hours and improv4 
ing shop conditions. . 7 
i 


The reduction of tuberculosis in these trad 
it is claimed, proves that the textile ind 
need not be necessarily hazardous. Fu 
proof that industrial tuberculosis can be 
trolled is brought out in statistics of 
Prudential Life Insurance Company, w 
show a decrease in deaths from tuber 
in eight of the most dangerous trades 
oy ea Jersey during tthe period 

918), while the percentage of detai 
tuberculosis among textile coon sae ; 
increased. ET RR Sa 

Among the 404 workers examined 7 
engaged in the dyeing and finishing of 
In this occupation the number 


alf x 


=~ 
De 
mn n 
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ative tuberculosis and an additional 7 showed 
mptoms extremely suspicious of tuberculosis; 
more had bronchitis, pleurisy or asthma; 11 
f the 77 were found to have heart disease ; 
out of every 10 complained of severe irrita- 
Ons of the eyes, nose or throat; almost one- 
urd had rheumatic or muscular pains; ‘over 
nethird were no longer able to digest their 
yod, complaining of acid belching, cramps, 
ausea and frequent vomiting; over one-third 
ad frequent headaches, 17 per cent were ner- 
ous, and 23 per cent had high blood pressure, 
od almost 7 out of every 10, 68.5 per cent, 
1owed moderate or marked destruction of the 
sd colouring matter of the blood, called 
nemia. 

Dr. Alice Hamilton, consultant to the 
ureau, commenting on the report, says:— 
in reading the report of the Workers’ Health 
ureau one gains a vivid impression of an in- 
ustiry which has inherent and well-recognized 
salth thazards, but which is apparently car- 
ed on without any regard to these hazards. 
he unhealthfull conditions described as ex- 


ting in tthese dye works are almost entirely | 


reventable. The dyeing industry is unhealth- 
ft: because of the use of poisonous sub- 
ances, chiefly in bleaching and in mordant- 
ig, anid in the use of the dle aniline black, 
hich contains aniline oil; because of the 
roduction of steam, the excessive wetness of 
ors and apparatus; because of the great 
zat required for drying; because of the sud- 
nm changes of temperature to which the 
Orkers are subjected, especially im winter. 
hese evils can be done away with almost 
pletely i in modern, decently conducted dye 
orks, through the introduction of modern 
paratus and methods of ventilation, dry, 
, comfortable dressing rooms and lunch 
ms, the control of poisonous compounds 
the shortening of hours of work, when 
fact with poisons or exposure to heat is 
‘oidable. The atmosphere described in 
plants resembles that of the tropics, 
vy humid heat. No sane man would go 
the tropics and try to keep up his normal 
e of exertion, he woulld know that break- 
V would be to follow. Yet here 
Opical conditions are reproduced and men 
Reece to carry on as if they were work- 
; under normal conditions and for ten, 
en, even twelve or more hours per day. 


is ‘no wonder that the physical examinations. 


e revealed no single worker in robust 
; 7 2 ‘ 


Use of Paint Spraying Machines 
f - E. G. pease chief engineer and 


the California Accident Commission, gives the 
following information in regard to the correct 
use of paint-spraying machines:— 


When lead paint is being applied by means 
of a spray the workman should so control his 
nozzle as to restrict the spray to as. small an 
area as possible. A minimum of paint should 
be released at one time so as to reduce to a mini- 
mum the paint cloud which always develops. 
The workman should also stand to the wind- 
ward and out of the cloud. Great care must be 
taken to keep the spray-from coating the skin, 
and working clothes should never be worn off 
the job. Great cleanliness should be exercised 
and smoking should be prohibited. Hands 
which have come in contact with lead paint 
should never be brought to the eyes or mouth, 
as lead poisoning may result. Users of the 
paint spray should provide themselves with a 
long handle of sufficient length to keep them 
out of the paint cloud. As a result of investiga- 
tion it is found that, while a certain amount of 
lead paint is being used with paint spraying 
machinery, the majority of sprays used do not 
contain lead or poisonous materials, which fact 
eliminates the poisoning hazard. 


Very few cases of occupational diseases are 
reported from the manufacturers of paint, par- 
ticularly from the larger concerns. This is due 
to the universal realization of the hazard of 
handling poisonous materials which go to make 
up commercial paint. The larger companies 
provide showers and lockers and consistently en- 
force strict adherence to a prearranged system 
of hygiene, which apparently is effective in pro- 
tecting employees against disease. Employers 
have consistently provided exhaust systems 
which provide ample and sufficient ventilation 
and guard against the possibility of the breath- 
ing in by employees of poisonous fumes or dust. 


An inquiry recently carried out by the 
United States Bureau of Labour Statistics into 
work on behalf of the staff in various branches 
of manufacturing industries, and in commer- 
cial and transport undertakings, shows that 
there has been a considerable development in 
industrial medical work, and that the pro- 
vision of adequate hospital facilities is now 
much more general than when the last in- 
quiry into the subject was made about ten 
years ago. Workmen’s compensation laws 
have undoubtedly been an important factor 
in the development of industrial hospital 
services. 


The Board of Railway Commissioners for 
Canada, on the application of the Railway 
Association of Canada, has amended the Gen- 
eral. Train and Interlocking Rules so as to 
authorize a standard practice of utilizing 
marker lamps not lighted so. as to idicate 
the rear of trains during daylight hours, in- 


stead of flags as formerly. 
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NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP | 


Machine Shop Work at the Collegiate Insti- 
tute and Vocational School, St. Cath- 
arines, Ontario 


| N reviewing the activities of the machina 
shop at the Collegiate Institute and Vo- 
cational School, at St. Catharines, the machine 
shop instructor states that the most outstand- 
ing feature at the present time is the fine type 
of student workers in the shop and _ the 
enthusiasm that is shown by them towards 
their work. This applies equally to the regu- 
lar day technical students and to the even- 
ing school students. At the present time 
there are about two hundred and ten students 
taking classes in machine shop practice, seven- 
ty-five of these being evening school students. 
The evening school classes in the machine 
shop this winter have been so large that addi- 
tional instructors had to be secured and the 
classes arranged so that on some nights the 
shop is used by two classes in succession. 
The first year day students are at present 
making a very serviceable machinist’s ham- 
mer, while some have commenced turning up 
a lathe centre. Those who are doing bench 
work are making a pair of pliers. The second 
year students are working on various projects 
such as toolmakers’ clamps, toolmakers’ vise, 
book-ends or luggage carriers. The third year 
students are each making a very useful screw- 


jack and are also machining a number of tool 


slides for small lathes. The senior students 
are also called upon to do any repairs or 
maintenance work that may be required either 
for the machine shop itself or for any of the 
school equipment. This often involves a great 
deal of work, but it is all good practical ex- 
perience. A new group project which is well 
under way is the making of three sensitive 
drill presses. The complete detail drawings 


- are being made in the school drafting depart- 


ment and the patterns for the castings are 


_ being made in the woodworking department, 


and all the machine work will be done in the 


- machine shop. 


The school has received excellent reports 
from ‘those employers who have engaged 
graduates from tthe machine shop. Most of 
these students secured their positions through 


recommendations from the school. 


A Study of the First 100 Apprentices in 
Pittsburgh’s Part-time Apprentice 
Training Course 

The following report respecting apprentice 
training in Pittsburgh, Pa., by Mr. Wesley M. 
Rossier, supervisor, appeared in Industrial 
Education Magazine of December, 1926. 
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In October, 1925, the two vocational school 
in Pittsburgh and a number of the leading: 
dustries together put into operation a sche 
for part-time apprentice training similar 
plans in operation in several other citi 
Nearly 100 carefully chosen pupils were p. 
in industry as regular apprentices for pe 
of two weeks of shop work alternating w 
two weeks of school work, two boys together! 
holding one job. The plan adopted requires 
that the boys shall be at least 16 years 
age and physically qualified for the giv 
trade, that they shall have completed 
eighth grade and a year of school shopwork 
with good average rank, and that they 
willing to become tradesmen in the emplo} 
of the company which provides them with 
training. The minimum entrance wage 8! 
placed at $12 per week, with an increase | 
$1.50 per week every six months until 
apprentice begins to work full time. 

The plan has proved very successful, 
many employers have expressed a desire 0 
employ as full-time apprentices the boys who 
are working for them on part-time, as soon 
as they have reached the age of 18 and h 
completed a year of part-time apprentice | 
In the opinion of the supervisor this combina- 
tion of school training and industrial work 4s 
giving the apprentices a broader training and 
is placing a better-educated class of workers! 
in the industries. i if 


Vocational Guidance in Industry _ 


The following article by Mr. 8. Lewis Lan 
Educational Director of the National Trs 
Extension Bureau, Evansville, Indiana, : 
peared in the Vocational Guidance ma i 
of February, 1927. : 

One of ‘the foremost problems in indus 
to-day is that of adjusting the young woul I 
to his work. Guidance consists of assisting Im 
choosing, preparing for, entering upon, and) 
progressing in a vocation. Schools have prob- 
ably given more attention to the first F ) 
steps in the guidance program, and have pos- 
sibly neglected tthe last two phases of the. 
work. Any scheme of guidance which do 
not make provision for systematic follow- ) 
and supervision of the young worker in en 
ployment is incomplete. This responsik ility 
is not with the school alone. It is a joint re- 
sponsibility between industry and the sche 

Industry is more and more taking upon 
self the responsibility of providing Nee 
and reliable information concerning what, 
has to offer. Trade associations are being 
ganized in the more important trades and it 


et 
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ustries. These trade associations maintain 
lucational departments. One of the responsi- 
ities of the educational departments of 
lese associations is to gather, interpret, and 
ake available atcurate and reliable informa- 
On concerning the trade or industry repre- 
nmted. This information contains data as to 
ie nature of the work, duties and responsi- 
ities, possibilities and requirements, ad- 
antages and disadvantages, remuneration and 
ours of work, and the like. Industry can 
mder a service both to the public school and 
le young worker—as well as to itself—by 
aking available reliable information for pre- 
nt and prospective young workers. 


Technical Education in New Zealand 


The following article appeared in the Educa- 
onal Supplement of the London Times of 
ec. 11, 1926. 

In New Zealand those educational activi- 
es which are included under the heading 
technical” are probably not so well defined 
wr so clearly demarcated from other educa- 
onal efforts as is the case of Great Britain. 
echnical education in New Zealand has come 
, connote all those aspects of educational 
ork which are administered by the Tech- 
eal Branch of the Education Department, 
id certainly include many which are not 
echnical” in the generally accepted mean- 
& of the word. 

As New Zealand is almost wholly a pastoral 
id farming country, its secondary industries, 
ough not unimportant, are small. If the 
mmercial, transport, and distributing groups 
e included they do however provide work 
r a iconsiderable part of the population. 
ertain secondary industries are very highly 
yeloped, and though having outputs suffi- 
mt for home consumption only produce 
ticles which in design and workmanship 
mpare favourably with similar articles 
anufactured in the recognized industrial 
ntres of the world. As an example of this 
iy be mentioned machinery and utensils 
i in the dairying industry. Other import- 
t secondary industries are those connected 
th housing, e.g., carpentry and joinery; 
net Bad furniture making; bricklaying and 
isonry; plumbing and gas fitting; with the 
ication of electricity to the home; with 
ir eering, repair and upkeep of automobiles, 
vays, ships; civil engineering, including 
struction of roads, bridges, and reclaiming 
land from swamps and marine lagoons. The 
pre ‘trades, in which large numbers of 
hh men and women are employed, is also 


The Apprentices Act—There are at present 
some 23 technical schools throughout the 
Dominion, 15 of which also provide full 
secondary day courses for boys and girls, and 
in respect of these courses are known as 
“technical high schools.” Of the technical 
or trade classes properly so called, giving in- 
struction to apprentices or journeymen, the 
greater number are to be found in the large 
centres at Auckland, Wellington, Christ- 
church, and Dunedin, and such trade classes 
are held almost exclusively in the evening. 
This is not regarded as an ideal state of 
affairs, and partly to obviate this difficulty an 
“ Apprentice Act” was passed in 1923 to regu- 
late the conditions of employment and educa- 
tion of young persons apprenticed to a skilled 
trade. Provision was in that Aict made for 
attendance of these young persons at tech- 
nical schools for instruction in vocational and 
general subjects during the day as part of 
their trade training. No great advance has 
yet been made along these lines, owing largely 
to the cost of the specialized apparatus and 
machinery necessary for this type of instruc- 
tion and the difficulty of determining the 
proper allotment of such cost as between the 
Government and the employers of labour con- 
cerned. 

Little provision has hitherto been made for 
advanced instruction of university standard in 
applied science and technology; but there are 
courses in engineering, civil, mechanical, elec- 
trical, and mining, at Canterbury College, © 
Christchurch, and somewhat similar ones at 
Auckland University College. It has gener- 
ally been found advantageous for advanced 
students in technology to complete their 
training abroad, either in Europe or America. 

The technical high schools differ one from 
the other considerably according as to whether 
they are situated in large towns where only 
provision is made for secondary education of 
the more academic type or whether they are 
only post-primary schools in a country town 
or district. In ‘the former case the work at- 
tempted tends to be more vocational in char- 
acter, while in the latter a hias is given to 
science applied to agriculture for the boys 
and to domestic arts and science for the girls. 
In addition to this a considerable amount of 
“educational patching” is done by technical 
schools of all grades, whereby young people 
and adults may strive to miake good the more 
obvious gaps in their educational equipment. 
Provision is made for manual training in 
woodwork, metalwork, and domestic arts for 
a large proportion of the older children at- 
tending the primary and secondary schools, 
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and this provision is generally very highly 
valued by pupils and parents. 


Training of Teachers—On the professional 
side New Zealand has no institutions for the 
training of teachers of thandicraft and tech- 
nology, although the desirability of doing 
something in this direction has been discussed, 
but no practical solution thas yet been put for- 
ward. Asa rule the teachers are drawn from 
one of two sources—university graduates in 
science who have learned ‘to a greater or lesser 
degree to apply their knowledge to the needs 
of industry, and the more thoughtful type of 
artisan who, having the necessary personality 
and energy, has studied as far as he is able 
the sciences underlying the particular craft 
he exercises. There is undoubtedly an un- 
satisfied demand for teachers and administra- 
tors in large technical institutions who, in ad- 
dition to good cultural qualifications, have a 
specialized knowledge of such industries and 
the sciences underlying them as are being or 
are capable of being actively developed in 
the Dominion. Teachers have a strong pro- 
fessional association known as the Technical 
School Teachers’ Association, which while 
guarding carefully the interests of its members 


has renderd good service generally to the 


cause of education. 

The following statistics, taken from the cur- 
rent annual report, may prove to be of inter- 
est. The population of New Zealand in 1924 


‘(exclusive of Maoris), was 1,300,000. In the 


year 1925 there were 45 centres at which tech- 
nical classes were held; 15 technical high 


The British Coal Situation 


During the months of December, 1926, and 


January, 1927, the international coal situation 


has been reverting slowly towards the con- 
ditions obtaining before the British coal-stop- 


_ page of May 1, 1926. The home demand was 


being fairly well satisfied in the United King- 
dom by the end of January, and, while coal 
was still arriving in greater or less quantities 
from Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Spain, 
South Africa and even India, owing to the 
operation of long-term contracts concluded 
during the stoppage, yet the British export 
trade had revived and British coal was already 
competing effectively in some of its former 
German and other European markets, 
During December, district. agreements were 
being worked out in Great Britain which re- 
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schools; 5,132 students in technical high 
schools and 12,966 in other classes; and 2 
full-time assistant teachers, in addition - 
large number of part-time teachers. The tota 
expenditure by Government on technical edu 
cation in the financial year in question was 
£209,183, working out at a cost per head © 
population (exclusive of Maoris) of 3s. d. 
A system of “free places” enables any pl 1pil 
who has satisfactorily completed the primar 
school course to attend a post-primary school i 
either secondary or technical, for a period of 
five continuous years, subject to ge 
progress being made. Provision is fw 
made for those pupils who have ieee the 
matriculation of the University of New Zea- 
land and have completed a one year’s po 
matriculation course of study in certain ap- 
proved subjects to receive free university ed 
cation. Such students may be awarded bur 
saries for maintenance, while attendng univer 
sity courses in agriculture, home science, engi: 
neering, dentistry, and medicine. It will thus 
be seen that the broad highway from the pri- 
mary schools to the university is an accom- 
plished fact in New Zealand, and statis’ 
show that a very considerable ote ovtae 
the youth of the Dominion takes advan’ 
of the facilities offered for higher educatior 
The returns available indicate that about Bt 
per cent of the pupils entitled to free second 
ary education actually enter upon full-ti 
secondary courses, and that about 18 per cen 
of these pupils find their way finally to the 
universities. ; 


sulted in a number of changes in wages ¢ ti 
hours. In Scotland the eight-hour day “was 
re-established; in Nottinghamshire, Derk 1 
shire and South Wales, the eight-hour d y 
with seven hours on Saturday; in Lane ashir 
a similar arrangement, but with only six hot I 
on Saturday; in Northumberland, Durh 


By January 8, 966,700 mineworkers wi 
again in employment, as against an averag 
of approximately 1,100,000 before the s 
page. An effort was being made in 
coalfields to organize a Miners’ Ind 
Union in place of the former Miners’ F 
tion of Great Britain. It is stated ‘that 
numerical strength of the Union has reache 
nearly 9,000 men from 30 collieries, = 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


he Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office 


[BE Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office held its thirty-fourth ses- 
on in Geneva on January 28. Dr. W. A. 
Liddell, Canadian Advisory Officer, in Geneva, 
ttended the session on behalf of the Minis- 
ar of Labour as one of the Government 
spresentatives. Note was taken of the grati- 
fing progress which is being made in the 
vtification of International Labour Conven- 
ons, the number of such ratifications having 
ow reached 215. 
‘The Director supplied information with re- 
ard to the international situation of the 
ight-hour-day question and the possibilities 
{ ratification by Germany, France and Great 
ritain of the Convention of the Interna- 
onal Labour Conference on this subject. 
A report was received of the visit which 
fr. H. B. Butler, Deputy Director, had made 
uring the past fall to Canada and the United 
fates (LAsourR Gazertr, November, 1926, 
age 1113). 


Proposed Maritime Conference, 1928—The 
Overning Body considered the resolution 
lopted by the ninth session of the Interna- 
onal Labour Conference, last June, on the 
lbject of the possible summoning in 1928 of 
special Maritime Conference, which should 
sal more especially with the question of the 
ternational regulation of hours of work on 
yard ship. A lively discussion took place, in 
= course of which the representative of the 
ritish Government and the members of the 
Bployers’ group proposed the postponement 
the matter to the next session of the Gov- 
Body. This proposal having been re- 
cted, the Governing Body decided by 13 
ites to 9, with one abstention, to give effect 
the recommendation adopted by the Joint 
soe Commission on January 22, and to 
e provisionally on the agenda of a Mari- 

» Conference which would be held in 1928 

@ question of the international regulation 


on on the subject of the summoning and 


urs of work on board ship. A final de- | 
agenda of this Conference will be taken 


‘the next session of the Governing Body. 


ng Body was next called upon to decide 
he final agenda for the ordinary session of 
» Conference in 1928. In order to avoid 
31 rloading the program for this. session, 
ich will possibly be followed by the pro- 
d Maritime Session, it was decided to 
e on its agenda only the question of the 


genda of the 1928 Conference——The Gov-- 


prevention of accidents, including those caused 
by the coupling of railway rolling-stock. 


Intellectual Workers—A suggestion was 
made by Mr. de Michelis, representative of 
the Italian Government, in favour of the es- 
tablishment of a permanent committee on in- 
tellectual work. The Director was authorized 
to prepare a report on this subject for con- 
sideration at the next session of the Govern- 
ing Body. 

The next session of the Governing Body 
will be held in Geneva on March 31 and fol- 
lowing days. 


Joint Maritime Commission 


The Joint Maritime Commission of the In- 
ternational Labour Organization at a meeting 
in Geneva from January 20-22, 1927, adopted 
a resolution by seven votes to five recom- 
mending the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office ‘to include the question 
of the regulation of hours of work on board 
ship in the agenda of a maritime session of 
the Conference in 1928. The opinion of the 
Commission was requested, in conformity 
with a resolution of the 1926 Conference, on 
the advisability of including the question of 
the regulation of hours of work on board 
ship in the agenda of a maritime session of 
the Conference in 1928. 

The shipowners’ representatives declared 
that it did not appear to them to be possible 
to apply the eight-hour day in a uniform 
manner aboard ship, and they were therefore 
not in favour of bringing the problem now 
before an international conference. They 
contended that the Peace Treaty had dealt 
with the eight-hour day only as an ideal to be 


attained, and that the special and complicated 


conditions of maritime navigation made it 
impossible at present to alter the established 
system in order to comply with general prin- 
ciples. 

The seamen’s representatives pointed out 
that the reduction of hours of work in the 
merchant marine was contemplated so long 
ago as 1919 by the Washington Conference, 
and further that the question now was that 
of giving effect to a resolution formally 
adopted by the Conference last June, to the 
effect that the possibility of the international 
regulation of hours of work in ships should be 
considered, and not that a strict rule of eight 
hours a day or forty-eight hours a week should 
be established forthwith. The principles Jaid 
down by the Washington Conference, as well 
as the interests of economic peace and social 


* German conditions, 
- including Sunday rest, in accordance with in- 
_ ternational agreements. 
legislation, the German Government is prepared 


~ 
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progress, demanded that maritime undertak- 
ings should not be behind industrial or agri- 
cultural undertakings, but that they should 
endeavour, in their turn, to reduce hours of 
labour according to suitable rules. 

Some of the members of the Commission 
stated that the application of the Eight Hour 
Act in the French merchant marine had led 
to a more rational organization of work, and 
that its results had been, on the whole, favour- 
able. 

A favourable reception was given by the 
Commission to the idea of including in the 


_ agenda of the next Maritime Conference, with 


a view to a recommendation, the question of 
conditions under which seamen live in the 
ports. The Commission approved also of the 
plan of inquiry proposed by the International 
Labour Office with regard to conditions of 
work in sponge-fishing and pearl-fishing. 

The Commission unanimously proposed that 
two other questions should be placed on the 
agenda of this session, namely, (1) the protec- 
tion of seafarers in case of sickness, including 
the treatment of the injured on board, and 
(2) the improvement of the conditions of life 
of seamen in ports. 

It was decided to suggest to the Governing 
Body that the number of members of each 
group—shipowners and seamen—should be 
raised from five to seven. 


Germany and the Hours Convention 


According to the German press, the state- 
ment of principles on which the Federal Chan- 


_ cellor recently came to an agreement with the 


National Party, in connection with the for- 
mation of the new government of Germany, 
embodied a declaration. on social policy which 
included the following: ; 


_ The next step in this direction is to create 
an extensive body of law for the protection of 
the workers, special consideration being given 
to miners. Such legislation, while based on 


ould fix hours of work, 
On the basis of such 
to ratify the Washington Convention at the 


same time as other industrial countries of 


Western Europe. Until this law comes into 
force, any Tpepiatactony conditions with regard 
to hours of work should be remedied by tran- 


_ sitional and emergency measures. Social re- 


form must also be promoted internationally, 


“ particularly in co-operation with the Interna- 


tional Labour Office. 

In this connection attention may be drawn 
to an article published in the February issue 
of the International Labour Review, in which 


Dr. Feig (Ministerial Councillor in the Federal 


Ministry of Labour, and representative of the 
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German Government on the Governing Bod 
of the International Labour Office) gives 
account of the origin, general principles 
main provisions of the Labour Protection — 
presented to the Federal Minister of Labou 
at the beginning of last December to the Pro 
visional Federal Economic Council and th 
Federal Council. ¢£ 

The Bill is intended to make it possible t 
ratify various Conventions, in particular 
on the eight-hour day. In the German 
however, ratification is impossible until 
man legislation has been brought into ag 
ment with the Convention to be ratified. J 
means that the Labour Protection Bill m 
be passed by the Reichstag, and also tha 
amendments can be allowed which make r 
fication impossible. The ratification of 
Hours Convention is further dependent on 
adoption of a Mining Act to regulate the 
of underground miners, which is now bh 
drafted. After that, ratification by Germ 
may be expected, subject to ratification by th 
other chief industrial states as well. 


Holland and the Hours Convention 


In the Netherlands, a bill which in effect 
would authorize the ratification of the Wash 
ington Hours Convention was introduced se 
years ago, but has not yet been proceeded with 
The Minister of Labour, Commerce and In 
dustry in a memorandum in reply to the repor 
of the Second Chamber of the States Genefai 
on the budget for his Department for 19 
recalled that when this Bill was introduce 
was definitely stipulated that ratifica 
should be effected only on condition of 
fication by a sufficient number of States 
competition in the industrial world was to bi 
feared. The minister holds that, failing t 
fulfilment of his condition, and having reg 
also to certain of the detailed provisions of 
Convention itself, it is not yet possible to p 
ceed to ratification. At the same time, 
declares that the Netherlands will continue 
act in the spirit of the Convention. i 


The Pacific Coast Coal Freighters, Limit 
recently brought actions against two insur 
ance companies to recover upon two polic 
of marine insurance for the total loss: 0 f 
insured vessel which was unseaworthy ro 
being overloaded. The British é 
Supreme Court found in favour of the plain 
tiff, ruling that it was no defense against su } 
action that the vessel in question was ov 
loaded, where such overloading was don 
without the knowledge or privity of th 
owners. - avy on 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 
_ 1927, AS REPORTED BY THE EMPLOYERS MAKING RETURNS 
TO THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


BEE was an increase in employment at 

the beginning of February, although the 
tuation was still affected to some extent 
y inventory shutdowns, and more so by 
mntinued seasonal slackness in the out-of- 
yor industries. Employment, however, was 
much greater volume than on the same 
rte im any of the six preceding years. The 
ominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated re- 
mms from 5,817 firms, whose staffs aggregated 
88,887 persons, as compared with 784,484 on 
muary 1. The index number stood at 95.4 
i the date under review, while in the preced- 


tractions in manufacturing, coal-mining, trans- 
portation and trade, caused a considerable 
falling off in employment in the Maritime 
Provinces, The situation, however, continued 
to be slightly better than on the correspond- 
ing date last year, although moderate gains 
were then indicated. Statements were re- 
ceived from 484 firms employing 64,656 work- 
ers, compared with 66,941 on January 1, 1927, 

Quebec——The recovery in Quebec caused 
the reinstatement of practically the same 
number of workers as at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, 1926, when employment was in much 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Hors: —The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated by 
~ the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of ss i they reported in January, 1920, as 100. 
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‘month it was 94.8 and on February 1, 
1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921 it was 
86.1, 90.6, 89.5, 78.9 and 90.1, respec- 


bstantial recovery was shown in manu- 
ng, and logging also reported improve- 
t. On the other hand, construction, trade 
Sool ae registered large aioe 


4 Beieyaiont by Economic Areas 
[There were reductions in employment in 
: Maritime and Prairie Provinces but else- 
sre the tendency was upward. 


Laritime ‘Provinces—Large losses in con- 
ction, soasthee with less extensive con- 
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smaller volume. Manufacturing, especially 
the textile, tobacco and beverage, pulp and 
paper and rubber industries reported con- 
siderable improvement; logging and mining 
were also busier, but there were pronounced 
declines in construction, trade anid transpor- . 
tation. The working fonces of the 1,276 co- 
operating employers aggregated 223,940 per- 
sons, as against 221,054 in the last report. 


Ontario—Important gains were made in — 


manufacturing, notably in iron and. steel, 
lumber and textile factories: Logging also 
reported heightened activity. On the other 
hand, trade, construction and transportation 


were seasonally slacker. According to data — 
received from 2,676 firms, their staffs rose 
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from 323,536 at the beginning of January to 
328,462 on the date under review. This in- 
crease was rather smalJer than on February 1, 
1926, but the index then was over four points 
lower. 

Prairie Provinces—The curtailment in em- 
ployment in the .Prairie Provinces involved 
fewer workers than on the corresponding date 
last year, when the index stood at 90.7, as 
compared with 97.2 on February 1, 1927. 
Statistics were tabulated from 762 employers 
whose staffs declined by 3,411 persons to 103,- 
558 on the date under review. The food, lum- 
ber and iron and steel industries reported re- 
ductions, as did transportation, construction 
and trade, that in the groups last named be- 
ing of a seasonal character. Logging, pulp 
and paper and textiles, however, registered im- 
provement. 

British Columbia—The additions to staffs 
recorded at the beginning of February ex- 
ceeded those noted in the same month in 1926, 
but employment then was slightly more ac- 
tive. The working forces of the 619 report- 
ing firms aggregated 68,271, an increase of 
2,287 workers over their January 1 staffs. 
There was considerable recovery in manufac- 
turing, particularly in the lumber, pulp and 
paper and metal industries. Logging also 
showed important gains, but there were losses 
in trade and construction. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 


areas are given in Table I. 


Employment by Cities 


Of the eight cities for which separate tabu- 
lations are made, four—Montreal, Ottawa, 


‘Windsor and the other border cities, and Van- 


couver—registered improvement, while in 
Quebec, Toronto, Hamilton and Winnipeg the 
trend was downward. 


_ Montreal. — Manufactures in Montreal 
showed substantial recovery, especially in the 
textile, tobacco and iron and steel industries; 
seasonal losses in trade, construction and 
transportation, however, reduced the general 
level of employment. Data were received 
from 692 firms employing 105,930 workers, as 
compared with 105,727 in the preceding 


“month. This gain exceeded that registered 


on February 1, 1926, when the situation was 
less favourable, 


Quebec.—According ‘to returns received 


from 89 firms in Quebec, they decreased their 
staffs by 341 persons to 8,807 at the begin- 


ning of February; construction showed the 


greatest seasonal losses, but trade and trans- 
portation were also slacker. The index was 
higher than on the corresponding date last 
year, when no general change was shown. 
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Toronto—Following the very marked ac 
ity incidental to the Christmas and N 
Year season there was a considerable fal 
off in employment in trade on February 
which more than offset large gains in ma 
facturing, notably in iron and steel, food, 
tile, tobacco and beverage factories. ‘Con 
struction also released employees. The 
sult was a reduction of 472 persons in 
forces of the 772 co-operating firms, who 
96,565 employees. Practically no change | 
recorded on February 1, 1926, but employ 
ment was then in much smaller volume. — 


Ottawa—Manufacturing was busier, whil 
trade showed some curtailment, according 
125 firms employing 9,404 persons. The indé 
was rather higher than on the correspondin; 
date last year. ¥ 


Hamilton—The situation in Hamilton 
showed no general change; manufacturing wa 
quiet, while transportation afforded rath 
more employment. Statistics were tabulatec 
from 200 employers with 28,298 workers, 
almost the same as at the beginning of Janu 
ary. Employment was in greater volume than 
on February 1, 1926, although gains were 
then indicated. 4 


Windsor and other Border Cities—Substan- 
tial improvement was noted in the Borde 
Cities, where 4,380 persons were reinsta 
by the 89 reporting firms, who had io 
employees. The level of baspechiars 
practically the same as on the correspond 
date last year. 


Winnipeg. — Employment in Winniy g 
showed contraction; trade and construction 
recorded reduced activity, while manufs 
ing was busier. Returns were tabulated fre 
284 employers, whose payrolls declined fre 
27,748 on January 1 to 27,342 on February 
The situation was much more favourable than 
on the corresponding date a year ago. 


Vancouver—The metal, food, constructit ) 
and transportation groups reported ex ‘pan- 
sion, while trade was seasonally slacker. 
combined working force of 24,020 persons ¥ 
reported by the 227 firms making seta 
who had 23,240. employees in the preced 
month. Employment was rather more ac 
than at the beginning of February, 1926, 1 
improvement. was also indicated. 

Index numbers of employment py cities 
given in Table II. 


Manufacturing iuldnssenin 


~The revival i in manufactures on Feb 
was more marked than on the correspon 
date of 1926 and the index was ee 
points higher. Statements were Metig 
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ore.—Number employed by the reporting firms in J: anuary, 1920=100 inevery case. The “relati ight” sh hi % 

portion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of eniployaee bepaniea in Comadn ea | the date eae 
ABLE I.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF aLL EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS AND OF DOMINI - 
MENT IN MANUFACTURING res thie 

CS  .30000————osoesS oe 


Maritime Prairie British All manu- 

Canada | Provinces Quebec Ontario | Provinces | Columbia | facturing 

90-1 96-3 90-4 88-1 93-7 87-2 84-8 

78-9 78-6 74-6 79-5 83-0 84-3 73-0 

89-5 90-4 87-7 90-0 91-6 88-4 85-0 

90-6 83-2 92-8 90-0 92-1 92-7 84-9 

83-9 78-5 85-0 81-4 88-1 92-9 75-5 

86-1 79-1 89-1 83-4 88-4 95-1 79-3 

87-0 81-7 89-6 85-0 85-0 98-1 81-9 

87-2 83-4 89-8 84-9 84-1 100-1 84-3 

90-8 86-6 94-2 87-7 88-0 105-1 86-6 

94-5 90-3 100-6 89-8 93-1 106-5 88-3 

96-8 99-4 101-1 91-8 95-9 108-0 89-1 

96-3 92-2 101-1 90-8 97-3 112-2 88-5 

96-6 88-4 101-3 92-7 96-0 114-2 89-4 

98-3 88-1 102-7 94-3 99-8 114-8 91-3 

97-1 85-5 101-1 93-7 99-1 111-5 89-2 

95-3 83-5 98-5 92-6 97-5 109-0 88-1 

89-6 84-4 90-7 86-3 95-1 100-5 83-2 

90-7 85-1 92-6 88-1 90-7 103-6 85-9 

91-5 88-7 94-0 89-2 88-6 103-3 87-7 

91-4 84-7 95-7 88-0 88-2 108-3 89-3 

94-3 83-8 99-0 90-4 92-5 113-5 91-3 

101-0 87-9 108-8 95-2 103-5 116-6 93-9 

103-7 91-1 112-8 97-0 107-3 118-1 95-3 

104-2 94-5 113-5 96-7 106-5 120-8 95-8 

104-9 96-7 113-1 97-9 106-9 121-8 96-9 

105-2 94-2 113-1 y8-7 110-0 119-2 96-7 

102-8 86-6 110-6 97-4 107-7 116-0 94-9 

101-1 85-1 107-7 96-8 105-4 112-7 93-8 

94°+8 90-8 98-2 90-9 100-6 98-8 87-5 

e 95-4 87-5 99-9 92-3 92-2 102-5 90-7 
ety. weight of employment by 
districts and in manufacturing as 

LOE OBE aD ee 100-0 8-2 28-4 41-6 13-1 8-7 56-9 


Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamiiton | Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
BOP ay las Peele Nereis 88-5 95-7 8690 bits che ecu 89-0 85-8 
Sfeted| cyaec eer 84-7 89-7 Sasori eoatice aban 84.7 91-1 
82-5 93-1 82-2 87-1 of GS | Re See eas <4 81-4 98-3 
85-3 101-3 83-0 86-8 Poot. illasaaveate nec 84.2 97-4 
86-7 93-2 81-8 86-6 1 haa le in See iid 82-7 101-8 
88-5 98-4 85-1 87-5 BE Bieeilive deisistas “ince 83-7 102-5 
91-7 91-9 86-9 91-8 Bed Pill eare ae cielo 85-4 104-0 
95-6 95-7 86-7 100-1 83-9 85-2 85-5 108-1 
95-7 98-9 87-6 100-5 86-0 87-1 85-6 106-5 
97-0 98-8 87-7 100:2-- 84-8 59-0 87-7 111-4 
97-3 97-4 88-5 98-5 86-9 85-6 88-0 113-9 
99-4 100-3 89-8 101-8 88-3 94-8 89-4 113-9 
99-3 99-4 89-7 96-8 87-7 92-9 92-5 112-0 
97-0 94-4 90-9 90-4 88-7 93-3 91-5 110-7 

: 89-9 86-1 87-7 85-0 57-1 89-3 105-8 
ae 50.6 86-5 87-0 86-9 96-1 89-8 109-4 
89-6 92-3 87-1 85-3 88-5 100-5 90-8 107-6 
93-1 94-9 87-7 86-5 90-3 102-8 90-7 112-6 
96-0 100-4 89-8 91-5 94-0 108-5 92-7 116-8 
1038-1 89-3 90-2 99-4 96-0 111-5 96-9 115-2 

104-5 101-6 90-7 101-2 97-6 110-3 98-3 115-3 
104-8 104-2 91-1 99-3 98-8 107-7 98-7 123-8 
104-6 — 103-5 92-3 98-6 100-3 109-2 101-6 124-2 
104-3 105-1 93-1 99-5 99-7 103-7 104-9 119-7 
103-3 103-2 93-6. 97-3 98-4 97-2 103-7 117-4 
100-6 101-2 93-9 93-8 96-6 99-1 105-4 117-1 

J 2 2 87-3 93-1 57-7 99-3 107-3 

es 1:8 3.9 89-2 93-1 96-8 97-5 111-3 
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3,729 manufacturers employing 448,417 opera- 
tives, compared with 433,027 in the preceding 
month. The most marked recovery was in 
jron and steel, textile, lumber, pulp and paper, 
tobacco, distilled and malt liquors and rubber 
works. Animal food, building material and 
musical instrument factories, on the other 
hand, showed seasonal losses in personnel. 


Taste II1—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920 = 100) 


Feb. 1 
1927 


1Relative 
Weight 


Industries 


oa 
a 
_ 


Manufacturing................-.. 
Animal products site 
Fur and products........... a 
Leather and products...........- 

_ Lumber and products............ 

Rough and dressed lumber..... 


AAA SSH A OOM OWISOM MAYS 


TS 8 tule . eee eS SG 
CO AWK GF OWOHOH RD HO DOW -10 DHE RD HOH WHO 


Other lumber products......... 
Musical Instruments...........-- 
Plant products—edible..........-. 
Pulp and paper products 
Pulp and paper, ecm scsicreis sizes’ 
Paper products. .. 
Printing and publi 
Rubber products. 
Textile products. . 

Thread, yarn a! 
Hosiery and knit goods. 
Garments and personal furnish- 


ee 


— 


ee 
Be SPERRSSSRIVSSSSas8s 


HH AOA W-~1c RHO toe codec 


Tobacco, 

ef pALICLUOT'S: c aycaee futd 2 dale wtp ttaee 103-2 
Wood distillates and extracts..... 103-0 
Chemicals and allied products... 84-5 
Clay, glass and stone products... 87-9 
Electric current.............+ ey ~ J21-9 
Electrical apparatus.............- 133-8 
Tron and steel products 1 80-5 

Crude, rolled and f 
UGB geet ees i i 60-5 
emeee en Renae 1 78-6 
1 90-1 
OT Mea e 7 92-3 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 0 35-6 
Heating appliances............. 0- 80-4 

and steel fabrication 
0- 94-4 
gabe eaps isin: > Rassias v SS iete 0-7 84-2 
Other iron and steel products... 2-2 79-7 
Non-ferrous metal products...... 1-9 101-6 
Mineral products........ re 1-2 101-0 
Miscellaneous 5 91-1 
4-5 82-6 
5-6 99-4 
weg §: 5 B80 
Non-Metallic Minerals 
than coal) “7 93-3 
2-0 115-5 
a 2:4 116-8 
_ Transportation................... 13-3 103-4 
Street railways and cartage...... 2-4 110-9 
team railways.............- aes’ 9-5 97-3 
i Secale 1-4 153-9 
7-2 110-2 
oe ee Ae 3-2 132-5 
5 465-6 
3-5 87-5 
1:8 114-9 
9 |. 118-6 
ae 2 111-8 
“7 117-8 
7-7 103-0 
ais SW ABTA tata eae Cees a od ; 

Ath Fook te ees : 98-0 
100-0 95-4 
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Animal Products—Edible—There was 
further though much smaller decline in er 
ployment in this group at the beginning of) 
February; the reduction was also less the 
on the corresponding date last year, whe 
the index number was considerably lowe 
Statements were tabulated from 154 firms en 
ploying 14,471 workers, as compared with 


Feb. 1 
1926 


Jan. 1 
1927 


82-3 78-1 73-1 ‘ 
80-7 75-9 74-8 3 
17-8 81-5 75-5 79-7 
79-1 85-1 79-0 85-5 
80-1 81-6 75-2 75-2 
73-0 73-4 67-8 70-3 
75-6 61-4 57-7 63-9 
90-6 91-3 86-3 87-4 
107-0 103-2 96-7 99-7 
114-2 108-3 98-1 103-1 
90-5 88-3 86-3 88-8 
104-0 102-1 98-4 99-4 
89-3 91-2 ‘76-6 71-6 
91-2 91-6 85-8 86-6 
108-1 107-2 99-3 94-6 
101-9 96-8 86-7 90-3 
68-8 73-2 70-6 75-7 
97-4 99-8 98-0 95-4 
90-9 90-3 93-8 3 
111-3 103-3 150-3 2 
79-7 80-7- 78-9 0 
91-3 74-1 66-5 5 
123-0 118-6 125-0 : 
134-1 116-1 116-5 
76-0 75-5 65-2 
59-1 56-4 44-7 
76-0 71-9 65-3 
87-3 73-8 46-1 
84-9 90-2 81-9 
31-3 30-3 25-3 33-3 
81-2 80-6 67-0 77-5 
88-8 84-8 70-1 82-3 
84-5 80-3 68-6 97-7 
77-1 72-8 64-9 73-3 
98-0 88- 76-1 81-7 
100-9 100-7 96-0 92-9 
88-5 84-3 80-7 88-3. 
75-4 80-6 86-8 97-0 
100-1 94-1 93-1 104-0 
90-0 82-9 81-5 96-6 
150-6 140-6 148-2 142-1 
89-8 92-6 72-2 85-4 
115-9 110-7 107-6 104-0 
111-5 103-0 97-3 100-4 
117-0 112-7 110-3 105-0 
107-3 101-2 98-4 103-7 
110-1 108-6 107-5 111-6 
101-0 95-1 94-0 99- 
170-9 151-8 124-9 133 
119-2 99-5 98-3 94. 
188-5 111-0 89-1 89- 
615-2 468-4 826-8 405-4 
93-4 83-0 86-2 89-7 
115-8 107-8 106-8 106-3 
114-7 108-6 109-0 110-2 
11-1 111-6 111-9 114-5 
118-8 105-4 102-0 98-7 
110-8 98-2 94-2 i 
117-4 98-6 93-6 39 
98-6 | 97-4 95-3 9 
94-8 90-7 86-1 | = 90-6 
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‘returns on the date underr. a pero 
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42 in the preceding month. Wish smoking 
nd curing and meats packing plants showed 
he largest losses, which took place to a con- 
iderable extent in the Maritime and Prairie 
rovinces. 


“Leather and Products—Employment in 
oot and shoe and glove factories showed an 
nierease, Which was less extensive tham that 
oted on February 1, 1926. The situation then, 
Owever, was not so favourable as om the date 
mder review. A combined working force of 
7,360 persons was reported by the 192 co- 
perating manufacturers, who had 17,655 em- 
loyees at the beginning of January. Most 
f the gain took place im Quebec anid Ontario. 


Lumber and Products—The commencement 
f seasonal activity in sawmills caused a con- 
iderable increase in employment, while there 
ras also improvement in furniture, match 
nd container factories; 2,238 workers were 
dded to the staffs of the 673 firms making 
stuns, who had 40,300. This increase was a 
ood deal larger than that registered at the 
eginning of February a year ago, but tthe in- 
ex number then was very slightly lower than 
n the date under review. 


“Musical Instruments—There was a further 
ut somewhat smaller curtailment im employ- 
ent in musical instrument factories, 39 of 
hich reduced their payrolls from 3,322 per- 
mms on January 1 to 3,141 on February 1. 
ractically all this decrease was in Quebec, 
hile the tendency in Ontanio was upward. 
omewhat greater contractions were noted on 
ebruary 1, 1926, and the index number tthen 
as 10 pointe lower. 

Plant Products—Edible—Partial recovery 
‘om the heavy seasonal losses recorded in 
1e preceding month were registered in this 
vision: at the beginning of February, when 
16 306 reporting establishments enlarged their 
aytolls by 309 employees to 25,171. The 
Ss in biscuit and confectionery plants were 
marked, while sugar and syrup factories 


ler gains were noted on the corresponding 
last year, but the index number then was 


ulp and Paper—The addition to staffs re- 
‘ded in pulp and paper were larger than on 
ruary 1 of previous years of the record, 


ourably with preceding years. Data were 
dived from 448 employers with 55,964 work- 
as against 54,497 ait the beginning of 
wary. The largest increases were in pulp 
| paper mills, but iother branches of this 
up were also busier. There were general 
¥ ) in all except the Maritime Provinces, 


a : 


e the situation continued to compare very- 


where conditions remained practically the 
same as in the last report. 


Rubber Products—Considerable expansion 
in employment was shown in rubber factories, 
32 of which added 780 workers tio their pay- 
rolls, bringing them ito 13,526 at the beginning 
of February. This increase, which conitrasts 
with the loss noted on the corresponding daite 
last year, was confined almost entirely to 
Quebec and Onitario. The index mumber was 
somewhat higher than on February 1, 1926. 


Textile Products—The increase in employ- 
ment in the reporting factories was greater 
than the decrease recorded at the first iof the 
year; employment continued at a_ slighitly 
higher level than at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary a year ago, while the situation was 
considerably better than in that month in 
earlier years of the record. Cotton, woollen, 
knitting, headwear, garment anid personal fur- 
nishing establishments registered important in- 
creases in activity. The working fionce of the 
512 co-operating firms agg gregated 73,088 per- 
sons, as compared with 70,439 in their last 
report. Ontario anid Quebec showed especially 
pronounced improvement, but the tendency 
was generally upward. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Mali Liquors— 
Almost complete recovery from the losses re- 
conded at the beginning of Jiamuary were nioted 
in: the tobacco, distilled anid malt liquor branch, 
in which the improvement was more pro- 
nounced than on February 1, 1926, when the 
index number was almost 13 points lower. 
Returns were tabulated from 106 manmufac- 
turers with 12,272 employees, or 1,411 more 
than in the preceding month. The bulk of 
this gaim toik place in Quebec and Ontamo. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Statements _ 
were compiled from 112 firms in this group, 
whose staffs rose from 6,160 persons on Jianu- 
ary 1 to 6,522 at the beginning of February. 
Practically all this improvement took place 
in) Ontario. Employment was in greater volume 
thian ait the beginning of February of last 
year, when the increase was on a much 
smaller scale. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
contractions of a seasonal character were re- 
corded in this group, all branches of which 
shared in the seasonal losses. According to 
109 manufacturers, their staffs imcluded 8,689 
workers, or 322 less than in the preceding 
month. Similar reductions were noted on the ~ 
corresponding date last year, but the index 
number then was over 14 points lower. 

Iron and Steel Products—There were large 
increases in employment mm iron and steel 
factories at the beginning of February, par- 
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ticularly im automobile and other vehicle, 
agricultural implement, general plant machin- 
ery, pipe and other iron and steel plants and 
in rolling mills. There were reductions in 
the Maritime and Prairie Provinces, but else- 
where the tendency was upward, the largest 
gains taking place in Ontario. Somewhat 
greater gains were indicated on February 1, 
1926, but employment then was at a lower 
level. Statistics were tabulated from 643 firms 
whose staffs stood at 125,165 persons as com- 
pared with 118,559 on January 1, 1927. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Lead, tin, 
zinc and copper works reported augmented 
activity, while comparatively little change was 
shown in other braniches of the non-ferrous 
metal group. The general gain was greater 
than on the corresponding date last year, when 
the index number was some 13 points lower. 
The working force of the 106 co-operating 
firms included 15,292 employees, or 498 miore 
than at the beginning of January. Practicaliy 
all the improvement was in Onitario and Brit- 
‘ish Columbia, while in Quebec contractions 
were indicated. 


Logging 


Seasonal expansion was recorded in logging 


camps at the beginning of February; the in- 
crease was somewhat smaller than on the 
corresponding date of 1926, but the index 


- number then was slightly lower. Statements 


were received from 228 operators employing 


34,632 workers, as against 31,245 in the pre- 


ceding month. All provinces shared in the 
upward movement, which was most marked in 
Quebec and British Columbia. 

Mining 


Coal—There were further reductions in em- 
ployment in coal mines, but on a smaller 


ao seale than on February 1 last year, or of 1925, 


in both of which the index number was lower 
than on the date under review. The pay- 


_nolls of the 89 reporting mines totalled 27,422, 
a loss of 612 employees as compared with 


the preceding month. The Maritime Provinces 


and British Columbia registered the greatest 


decreases, 


Metallic Ores—Forty-seven operators in this 
division reported 11,354 workers, compared 
with 11,218 at the beginning of January. There 
were general but comparatively small increases 
in all except the Prairie and Maritime Pro- 
vinces. Employment continued at a higher 
level than on February 1, 1926, when prac- 
tically no change was shown. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than Coal). 


—Pantial recovery from the losses recorded at 
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the beginning of the year was noted in this 
group, in which 66 employers reported 5,74, 
persons, as compared with 5,551 in the last 
returns. The largest gains were im Quebec 
The situation was better than at the begia 
ning of February, 1926, when the movement 
was also favourable. ; 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—There was al 
upward trend in employment in this division” 
on February 1, 1927, in contrast with the 
losses that are usually reported on that date. 
The index number was a little higher than 
the same month in 1925 and 1926. The 112° 
co-operating employers had 19,158 persons on 
payroll, or 255 more than in the preceding 
month. Quebec and Ontario registered most 
of the increases. - 


Steam Railways—Seasonal contractions, 
volving practically the same number of wor 
ers as on February 1 a year ago, were’shown if 
steam railway operation, but employment w: 
at a slightly higher level on the date unde 
review. Returns were compiled from 101 com 
panies and branches in this group, whiose 
stafis aggregated 75,236 persons, as compared 
with 77,968 on January 1. All except the Mar 
time Provinces recorded curtailment. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Employment if - 
water transportation continued to show sear 
sonal contractions; 43 employers released 1,211 — 
workers from their payroll, bringing them t 
10,570 on February 1. There were losses if 
the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and Ontario, , 
while in British Columbia the tendency was 
upward. Practically no change in employ- 
ment was noted on the corresponding da 
last year, but the situation then was slight 
less favourable. ‘ 


e 
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Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Although the number of persons 
released in building was larger than on the 
corresponding date in 1926, the index number 
on February 1 was considerably higher. Statis= 
tics were received from 336 contraictors. with 
25,734 persons in their employ, as against 27> 
749 on January 1, British Columbia reported 
improvement, but elsewhere seasonal curtail- 
ment was indicated, that in Quebec being th 
most marked. ae 

Highway.—The number of persons employed 
by 98 firms on highway construction and mai 
tenance was 3,725 or 1,661 less than at 
beginning of January. The seasonal decline 
in Ontario were most extensive, although 
ductions were noted in all provinces except 
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licated on February 1, 1926, when the em- 
jloyment afforded was "mand: the same as on 
he date under review. 


Railway—Continued, but smaller contnac- 
ions were noted in employment im railway 
onstruction and maintenance, but the decline 
vas more extensive than on the same date 
. year ago. The index number then, how- 
sver, was lower. Statements were tabulated 
rom 31 employers in this group, with 27,510 
ersons on payroll, as compared with 29,366 
n the last report. Quebec showed improve- 
nent, but in the remaining provinces reduc- 
fons in personnel were registered. 


Trade 


Following the unusually marked increases in 
mployment recorded at Christmas and the 
New Year, and in the active season pre- 
eding the holidays, there was a considerabie 


falling off in the number of persons employed 
in trade on February -1. Although the losses 
exceeded those noted on the corresponding 
date in previous years, employment continued 
at a higher level than in the years 1921-1925; 
it was also better than on the same date last 
year. The 573 trading establishments furnish- 
ing data reduced their payrolls from 65,695 
employees on January 1 to 61,024 at the be- 
ginning of February. The bulk of the shrink- 
age was in retail establishments. There were 
losses in all provinces, but Ontario registered 
the greatest curtailment. 

Tables I, II and III give index numbers of 
employment by economic areas, leading cities 
and industries, respectively. The columns 
headed “Relative Weight” show the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported 
in the indicated area or imdustry is of the 
total number of employees reported in Canada 
by the firms making returns on February 1, 
1927. 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR JANUARY, 1927 


[) URING the month of January, 1927, the 
— volume of business as shown by the 
verage daily placements effected by the of- 
ces of the Employment Service of Canada 
yas 10 per cent less than that transacted dur- 
ng the previous month, but a gain of 12 per 
ent was shown when a comparison was made 
ith the records of January, 1926. Reduced 
lacements in construction and maintenance, 
ransportation and farming were mainly re- 
yonsible for the declines from the previous 
1onth. Slight contractions were also regis- 
ered in other groups, which were partly off- 
st, however, by increased placements in 
vanufacturing and logging. The gain over 
year was primarily due to increased place- 
ents in the logging industry, although small- 
gains were also registered 1 in manufacturing, 
irming, mining, services and trade. 
‘The accompanying chart shows the trend 
employment since January, 1925, as repre- 
ed by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
cements effected for each 100 applications 
registered at the offices of the ser- 
ice throughout Canada, the computations be- 
z made semi-monthly. It will be seen that 
> curves of vacancies and placements in re- 
tion to applications declined sharply during 
e first half of the month, but showed an 


under review. In both instances the 
s of vacancies and placements to appli- 
tions were considerably higher than those 
own during January last year. The ratio 


ai ’ . % 


trend during the latter half of the. 


of vacancies to each 100 applications was 61.3 
and 67.6 during the first and second half of 
January, 1927, in contrast with the ratio of 
55.9 and 59.4 during the same periods in 
1926. The ratio of placements to each 100 
applications during the period under review 
was 56.6 and 63.4 as compared with 51.2 and 
54.7 during the corresponding month a year 
age. 

A summary of the reports from the offices 
shows that the average number of applications 
recorded during the first half of January was 
1,585 as compared with 1,227 during the pre- 
ceding period, and with 1,619 daily during the 
corresponding period of 1926. Applications 
for work registered during the latter half of 
the month registered 1,282 daily, in contrast 
with 1,274 daily during the latter half of 
January a year ago. 

Employers notified the Service of a daily 
average of 972 vacancies during the first half, 
and 867 during the latter half of the month 
under review, as compared with a daily aver- 
age of 905 and 758 vacancies during the 
month of January, 1926. Vacancies offered to 
the Service during the latter half of Decem- 
ber, 1926, averaged 984 daily. 

The Service effected an average of 896 | 
placements during the first half of January, © 
1927, of which 594 were in regular employ- 
ment and 302 in work of one week’s duration 
or less, as compared with a total average 
placement during the preceding period of 874 
daily and with 829 see) during the first half 
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of January, 1926. During the latter half of 
the month under review, placements averaged 
813 daily (561 regular and 252 casual) as com- 
pared with an average of 698 daily during the 
corresponding period a year ago. 

During the month of January, 1927, the of- 
fices of the Service referred 22,664 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 21,311 place- 

-ments. Of these the placements in regular 
employment numbered 14,424, of which 11,379 
were of men and 3,045 of women, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 6,887. Oppor- 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Vacancies - - 


Applications 


a 
Sa 


s men and 7,415 for women, a total of 22,922. 
The number of applications for work was 
* 35,675, of which 25,561 were from men and 
10,114 from women. ° 

The following table gives the placements 
_ effected to date in the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada:— 


Placements 


Regular | Casual | Totals 
BE RCE 268,001 37,904 305,905 

a Nabiac disses raniWele com 366,547 79,265 445,812 
ER ee ees oe 280,518 75, 238 355, 756 
aha Gig Bis Tap 297,827 95, 695 393, 522 
ce ee SATE Oe 347,165 | 115,387 462,552 
AeA a ianiess ya 247,425 | 118,707 366, 132 
Meee vis THN sc es MP ORTT pig. e bse 306,804 | 106,021 412,825 
1926 Xie: ulate abi bin Olen gid bo US pty 800,226 | 109,929 410,155 
Solas tah Nira eG 14,424 6,887 21,311 
— 
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Nova Scoria 


There was a decline of over 18 per cent in ~ 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in Nova Scotia during Janu- 
ary when compared with the preceding month, ; 
but a gain of nearly two per cent in compari- 
son with the corresponding month last year. 
Placements were nearly 19 per cent lower 
than in December, but over 7 per cent higher 
than during January, 1926. Increased place- 
ments of household workers and building and 
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construction workers were responsible for the 
gains over the corresponding month last year, — 
but were offset in part by minor reductions — 
in all other groups except farming where the 
gain was nominal only. Industrial groups in “a 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 52; 
logging, 63; construction and maintenance, — 
92; and services, 279, of which 204 were of 
household workers. “Placenienta in regular 
employment numbered 176 of men and 94 ot; : 
women. 


New Brunswick } 

The demand for workers as indicated b 
orders listed at offices in New Brunswick » i 
ing January was over 31 per cent less than in 
the preceding month and nearly 27 per fost et 


Placements also were about 27 per cent lower 4 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1927 


VACANCIES APPLICANTS 


| Reported | Unfilled | 
during |} at end of | 
period 


Regist'd | Referred PLaceD Unplaced | 
during to —————_——————_] at end of 
period | vacancies} Regular ; Casual period 
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than in both of these months. Farming was 
the only industrial group where placements 
exceeded January of last year and in this the 
gain was nominal only. Logging placements 
numbered 68 and services 417, of which 259 
were of household workers. During the month 
122 men and 58 women were placed in regu- 
lar employment. 


QUEBEC 


During January offices in the province of 
Quebec received orders for nearly 38 per 
cent more workers than in the preceding 
month and over 45 per cent more than during 
the corresponding month last year. Place- 
ments were over 17 per cent higher than in 
December and nearly 29 per cent in excess of 
January, 1926. All industrial groups except 
services and trade participated in the gains in 
placements over the corresponding month 
last year, those in logging being the most pro- 
nounced. Placements by industries included: 
manufacturing, 119; logging, 924; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 189; and services, 366, 
of which 304 were of household workers: Regu- 
lar employment was found for 1,214 men and 
386 women during the month. 


ONTARIO. 


Orders listed at Ontario offices during Janu- 

_ ary called for 18 per cent fewer workers than 
in December, but nearly 7 per cent more than 
in January last year. Placements during 
January were over 15 per cent lower than in 
| the preceding month, but more than 9 per 
cent higher than in the corresponding month 
of 1926. All groups except farming, communi- 
7 cation, transportation, construction: and main- 
* tenance and finance showed gains in place- 
ments over last year, those in the manufac- 
__ turing industries and logging being the most 
_ pronounced. Industrial groups in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were: manufacturing, 1,223; logging, 
2,614; farming, 392; mining, 63; transporta- 
tion, 172; construction and maintenance, 
1,965; trade, 305; and services, 2,785, of which 
1,892 were of household workers. Placements 
in regular employment during the month 
numbered 5,256 of men and 1,151 of women. 


MANITOBA 


4 

e Opportunities for employment as indicated 
____ by orders listed at offices in Manitoba during 
January were over 6 per cent less than in the 
% ! preceding month, but 41 per cent higher than 
in the corresponding month last year. Place- 
| ments declined over 11 per cent from Decem- 
_ ber but were over 31 per cent higher than in 
January last year. Placements were higher 
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than in January, 1926, in all industrial groups, 
the gains being most marked in logging and 
farming. Industrial divisions in which most — 
of the placements were effected during the 
month included: manufacturing, 96; logging, 
917; farming, 448; trade, 188; and services, 
1,469, of which 1,139 were of household work- 
ers. During the month 1,491 men and 499 
women were placed in regular employment. 


7 


SASKATCHEWAN 


There was a decline of nearly 11 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
offices in Saskatchewan during January when 
compared with the preceding month, but a 
gain of over 3 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month last year. ‘Bisbee’ 
ments were nearly 17 per cent less than in 
December, but over 19 per cent higher than 
in January, 1926. All industrial groups par- 
ticipated in the gains in placements over Janu- 
ary last year, the most noteworthy increases 
being in farming and construction and main- 
tenance. Placements by industrial groups 
included: logging, 280; farming, 473; con- 
struction and maintenance, 187; trade, 62; 
and services, 692, of which 464 were of house- 
hold workers. Regular employment was pro- 
cured for 969 men and 332 women during the 
month. 
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ALBERTA Se 
Employment opportunities as indicated by — 
orders listed at offices in Alberta during Janu- 
ary were over 6 per cent less than in the pre- 
ceding month, but nearly 18 per cent better 
than during the corresponding month last — 
year. There was a decline of over 6 per cent — 
in placements in-comparison with December, — 
but a gain of nearly 20 per cent when com- — 
pared with January, 1926. Farming, services 
and trade’were the only groups in which Jess 
placements were made than during January last 
year. The most noteworthy gain was in the — 
logging industry. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were: manufacturing, 158; log: 
783; farming, 296; mining, 72; constructior 
and maintenance, 192; and services, 530, o 
which 407 were of household workers. Dur: 


placed in regular employment. — 


_ British CoLUMBIA 


During the month of January positions 
fered through employment offices in Bri 
Columbia were nearly 24 per cent less + 
in the preceding month and over 5 per c 
less than in the corresponding month : 
year. Placements also declined over 25 per 
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cent from December, and nearly 6 per cent in 
comparison with January, 1926. Fewer place- 
ments than last year were made in all indus- 
trial groups except logging, farming, mining 
and trade and in these the gains were small. 
Industrial groups in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month in- 
cluded: manufacturing, 222; logging, 368; 
farming, 73; transportation, 105; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 189; trade, 115; and 
services, 695, of which 416 were of household 
workers. Regular employment was secured 
for 671 men and 237 women during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During January, 1927, the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada effected 14,424 
placements in regular employment, of which 
- - 8,876 were persons for whom the employment 
found was outside the immediate locality of 
the offices at which they were registered. Of 
the latter, 2,408 were granted the Employ- 
ment Service reduced rate, 1,625 going to 
points within the same province as the 
despatching office, and 783 to other provinces. 
The reduced transportation rate, which is 2.7 
cents per mile, with a minimum fare of #4, is 
granted by the railway companies to bona 
fide applicants at the Employment Service 
who may desire to travel to distant employ- 
ment, for which no workers are available 
locally. 

-The certificates issued in Quebec numbered 
497, of which 431 were for provincial points, 
and 66 for other provinces. Within the pro- 
vince, Montreal transferred 251 bushmen, 
Quebec 170 bushmen, and Sherbrooke 10 bush- 
men, all to logging districts in their respec- 
tive zones. The movement without the pro- 
vince was all from the Hull office, and in- 
_ cluded 53 bushmen travelling to camps near 
_ North Bay, and 13 bushmen to Sudbury. 


In Ontario 798 persons travelled at the re- 
duced rate, 660 within the province and 138 
to outside districts. Provincially, 597 of the 
- transfers were for bushmen going to camps 

- in Northern Ontario. The Port Arthur zone 
- received 6 miners from Cobalt, 1 machinist 
from St. Catharines, 2 powder men, 1 boiler- 
maker, 1 machinist, 2 blacksmiths, 3 niggers, 
1 timekeeper and 1 store checker from To- 
~ ronto, and 10 construction labourers trans- 
ferred from the Port Arthur office. Sudbury 
sent 1 cook to each of the Ottawa and Sud- 
bury zones, Windsor 1 die sinker to St. Catha- 
rines, and 2 die makers to Oshawa, Pembroke 
8 teamsters to Cobalt and 1 construction la- 
yurer to Timmins, and Fort William 21 con- 
ction labourers to points within its own 
ne. The interprovincial movement was to 


the Hull zone, 135 bushmen travelling from 
North Bay and 3 miners from Sudbury, 

The offices in Manitoba granted certificates 
to 648 persons, 134 of whom went to points 
within the province, and 514 to other pro- 
vinces. Of those going outside the province, 
494 were for Port Arthur and surrounding dis- 
tricts, and included 477 bushmen, 8 cooks, 4 
female hotel workers, 2 carpenters, 1 black-_ 
smith, 1 hoisting engineer and 1 electrician, 
all of whom were transported from Winnipeg. 
In addittion 15 farm hands, 3 farm domestics, 
and 1 female hotel worker travelled to Sas- 
katchewan points, and 1 tile setter to Calgary, 
also from Winnipeg. Within the province 
Winnipeg transferred 82 farm hands, 7 farm 
domestics, 5 female hotel workers and 1 hos- 
pital general to the Brandon zone, 11 bush- 
men, 1 baker, 1 farm labourer and 7 hotel 
and household workers to Dauphin and 13 
farm hands, 3 farm domestics and 1 bushman 
to points in the Winnipeg zone. The Dau- 
phin zone received 2 bushmen, 1 sent from 
each of the Brandon and Dauphin offices. 

Saskatchewan offices issued 237 certificates, 
174 provincial and 63 interprovincial. The 
provincial movement was principally toward 
the logging districts of the province, 135 bush- 
men being transferred, the majority to points 
around Prince Albert. Of these the Saska- 
toon, Moose Jaw, Regina and Prince Albert 
offices each effected a’ number of the transfers. 
In addition 28 farm hands were distributed 
rather generally through various parts of the 
province, mostly from the Saskatoon and 
Regina offices. The remainder included 1 tin- 
smith despatched from Moose Jaw to em- 
ployment within its own zone, and 10 hotel 
and household workers to various provincial 
points. Of those going to other provinces, 
Moose Jaw transferred 37 bushmen to the 
Fort William zone and 2 carpenters to Leth- 
bridge; and from Regina 23 bushmen travel- 
led to employment in the Dauphin zone and 
one carpenter to Calgary. 

In Alberta 163 persons benefited by the 
reduced rate, 1 farm hand and 1 housekeeper 
going from Edmonton to Saskatoon, and the 
remainder +o various points in the province. 
Of the latter, Calgary issued certificates to 5 


‘bushmen and 1 housekeeper going to Edmon- 


ton, 3 farm hands and 1 housekeeper to Drum- 
heller, 2 machinists to Lethbridge, and 17 
bushmen, 2 housekeepers, 4 female hotel 
workers and 1 farm hand to points within the 
Calgary zone. From Medicine Hat 1 farm 
domestic was sent to Calgary, and from Ed- 
monton 7 plasterers, 4 bricklayers and 2 tile 
setters were destined to the Calgary zone, 1 
labourer and 1 harnessmaker to Drumheller, 


and 48 bush workers, 11 teamsters, 10 sawyers, 
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12 farm hands, 8 labourers, 7 mine workers, 1 
handyman, 1 engineer and 16 hotel and house- 
hold workers to employment within the Ed- 
monton zone. 

All certificates granted in British Columbia 
were for provincial points, and numbered 65. 
Prince George transferred 29 bushmen to 
points within its own zone and 2 bushmen to 
Prince Rupert, while the Nelson and Prince 
Rupert offices each despatched 5 bushmen to 
points within their respective zones. From 
Vancouver 2 bushmen and 2 miners were 
transported’ to Kamloops, 5 bushmen to 
Revelstoke, 1 engineer to Prince George, 1 
planer man and 1 carpenter to Nelson, 1 engi- 
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neer and 1 baker to Penticton,,and 4 mine 
workers, 2 bushmen, 1 blacksmith, 1 cook and ~ 
1 orderly within the Vancouver zone. In ad- 
dition 1 farm hand travelled from Penticton 
to employment within its own zone. : 

Of the 2,408 workers who benefited by the = 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 1,736 were carried by the Canadian Na- — 
tional railway, 467 by the Canadian Pacific — 
railway, 194 by the Temiskaming and North- 
ern Ontario railway, 6 by the Pacific Great 
Eastern railway, 4 by the Edmonton, Dunve- 
gan and British Columbia railway, and 1 by 
the Kettle Valley railway. 


HERE was a seasonal decline in the value 

of the building permits issued by 63 
cities during January as compared with the 
preceding month, but the aggregate was higher 
than in January, 1926. The co-operating mu- 
nicipalities reported permits for building esti- 
mated to cost $5,429,299, as compared with 
$11,508,818 in December, 1926, and $4,719,534 
in the corresponding month last year. There 
was, therefore, a reduction of 52.8 per cent 
in the former, and an increase of 15.0 per 
cent in the latter, more significant, comparison. 


- Some 50 cities furnished detailed state- 
ments showing that they had granted almost 
500 permits for dwellings valued at $1,980,000, 
and nearly 950 permits for other buildings 
estimated to cost approximately $3,150,000. 
In December, authority was granted for the 
erection of some 500 dwellings and 900 other 
buildings estimated at approximately $3,300,- 
000 and $7,000,000 respectively. 


~~ Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and Brit- 
ish Columbia reported increases in the value 


7 _ of the building authorized as compared with 
December; British Columbia, with an ad- 


vance of $850,354, or 85.7 per cent, showed 
the greatest absolute increase, but this was 
exceeded by the proportionate gain of $22,705, 
or 218.3 per cent, in Saskatchewan. Of the 
declines recorded in the remaining provinces, 
that of $6,144,252, or 87.0 per cent, in Quebec 
was most pronounced, representing reaction 
. from the exceptionally high December total. 


As compared with January, 1926, there were 
increases in all provinces except Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Manitoba. The most 
marked advance was in Ontario—$403,977, or 
20 per cent. Alberta, however, registered a 
larger proportional gain, of 89.8 per cent. The 


: 
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BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA IN JANUARY, 1927. j 
> 
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greatest loss was in New Brunswick, of $101,- 
500, or 95.0 per cent. 


In Toronto and Vancouver there were in- 
creases in the value of the building permits 
granted as compared with both the preceding 
month and the corresponding month last — 
year. Montreal showed a decrease in the 
former and an increase in the latter compari- 
son, while in Winnipeg the January total ex- 
ceeded that for December, but was less than - 
in J anuary, 1926. The following cities reported 
increases in both comparisons—Sherbrooke, 
Galt, Guelph, Kingston, Port Arthur, St. — 
Catharines, Welland, Riverside, Walkerville, ; 
Woodstock, Moose Jaw, Regina, Calgary, 
Lethbridge, Nanaimo, New Westminster and 
North Vancouver. P 


The value of the permits issued by 63 mane ] 
- January in the years 1920-27 is shown be ; 
ow :— a 


Year Value 
Aires ack tee doce cok aie t-cco Sa $5,429, 299 
19208, Pe Ses eee 4,719,584 
1925 US... «tiocreor ty eto »447,270 . 
Ue ee ee Se Oe 4,460,579 
LES ee meas, oA aeommecngiietis «2 , 139,498 
pS Sa i, ES 326,537, 
LOD eee Sy ite awe. SAE, ee 2,595, 564 
LD 20 ms wiz enc erers aevtrent core sity wv beareetl 4, 017,024 


The '1927 figure for January is thus wens 
to have been exceeded only once in the 
years’ record, the total for January, 1925 
ing higher, but only by $17,971 or 0.3 per 


The accompanying table gives he value 
the building permits issued by 63 cities 
January, 1927, and December and Janua: 
1926. The 35 cities for which statistics 
available since 1910 are indicated by ste. 
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ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED B 
ISSUED BY 03 ours Y BUILDING PERMITS 
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Cities Jan., 1927 | Dec.,1926 | Jan., 1926 
$ $ $ 
o 

P.E.1.- Charlottetown Nil Nil Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 6,989 18,917 14, 230 
*Halifax.... 4,350 8,365 10,130 
New Glasgo' Nil 500 1,000 
Oy... State 2,639 10,052 3,100 
New Brunswick 5,360 10,80 106,860 

Fredericton il Nil Nil 
*Moncton... Nil 3,800 1,100 
*St. John. 5,360 7,000 105,760 
Quebec............... 920,830 | 7-065,082 912,266 

*Montreal—*Maison- 

6-890, 170 548,510 
47,522 15,976 
1,300 7,600 
2,350 5,600 
82,765 27,880 
40,975 306, 700 
3,291,282 | 2,015,157 
4,700 1,350 
11,700 940 
34,450 10,000 
26, 205 10,100 
565 3,800 
4 2,260 400 
186,100 91,600 
- 810 360 
60,263 33,035 
114,415 33,640 
21,608 76,575 
Beisel 29,179 16,800 
ROUUAW Aiea: Fo tae osm as 59,300 604, 080 24,800 

} Owen Sound........ Nil 5,200 Nil 
*Peterborough....... 16,835 18,315 12,500 
*Port Arthur... 2.00. 101, 708 1,740 2,920 
*Stratiord: ..5.:6%'..'s 450 765 355 
{ *St. Catharines...... 29,925 21,970 6,760 
*St. Thomas......... 340 2,220 5,150 
} MAENIA. ee mamaccicns 6 11,530 17,825 28,927 


E HE Department has recently received in- 
formation regarding certain contracts 
executed by the Government of Canada which 
included among their provisions the fair wages 
conditions sanctioned by Order in Council for 
_ the protection of the labour to be employed. 
The contracts (Group “A”) awarded in con- 
nection with the works of construction con- 
tain the general fair wages clause, which is as 
follows:— 

1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
‘wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
- character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 

rates, and shall work such hours as are custom- 
ary in the trade, in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district, then fair 
- and reasonable hours, unless for the protection 
of life and property, or for other cause shown 
to the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour, 


| 


a "wre nee Cove. —o 
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Cities Jan., 1927 | Dec., 1926 | Jan., 1926 
é $ $ 
Ontarlo—Con. : 
Sault Ste. Marie.... Nil 1,435 6,845 
sLOrontoc... veccaeen 1,487,480 | 1,240,785 | 1,115,630 
York and Kast 146,215 148, 225 195,950 
York Townships 
Welland. .sdc cused 6,750 1,365 880 
*Windg FP wcce.cic ieee 116,440 611,255 233,950 ~ 
Peni ett wee 34,500 | 59,000 19, 435 
Riverside.......... 37,800 27,400 2,000 
Sandwich.......... 47,500 26,700 53,750 
Walkerville........ 40,000 15,000 25,000 
Woodstock.......... 6,455 746 1,705 
Manitoba............ 55,965 32, 150 115,550 
SBrAndonss ese. eee Nil 8,425 800 
St. Boniface......... 4,315 6,175 37,500 
* Winnipeg). 6c osc... 51,650 17,550 77,250 
Saskatchewan....... 33,105 10,400 21,410 
*Moose Jaw.......... 3,250 600 950 
SReginat oc occas ae 23,155 2,800 9,200 
*Saskatoon.......... 6,700 7,000 11,260 
Alberta.............. 145, 225 87,850 76,500 
*Calearyins hie. ck 101,421 39,900 55,050 
*Edmonton.......... 35,950 38,950 18,150 
Lethbridge......... 7,854 Nil 3,165 
Medicine Hat....... Nil 9,000 135 
British Columbia....| 1,842,691 992,337 | 1,457,561 
Kamloops.......... 3,000 42,594 1,950 
Nanaimo........... 141,600 2,960 5,000 
*New Westminster... 52,375 38,425 42,050 
Prince Rupert....... 5,850 22,340 15,805 
*Vancouver.......... 1,258,545 408,175 981,545 
Point Grey........ 264,540 371,700 270,800 
North Vancouver. . 19,995 16,001 17,380 
South Vancouver... 82,700 70,320 86,850 
*Wictoriae:coccscces « 14,086 19,822 36,181 
Total—63 Cities...... 5,429,299 | 11,508,818 | 4,719,534 
*Total—35 Cities..... 3,829,332 


4,459,800 | 10,577,529 


*The 35 cities for ~vhich records are available since 1900 are marked with asterisks. 


FAIR WAGE CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


longer hours of service are required. The Min- 
ister of Labour may at any time and from time 
to time determine for the purposes of this con- 
tract, what are the current or fair and reason- 
able rates of wages and the current or fair and 
reasonable hours, and may from time to time 
rescind, revoke, amend or vary any such decision, 
provided that his determination and any amend- 
ment or variation shall not be operative prior 
to the period of three months immediately pre- 
ceding the date thereof. 


The contract for interior fittings (Group 
“B”) awarded by the Department of Public 
Works, contain the general fair wages clause 
and other conditions for the protection of the 
labour employed in their execution, as sane- 
tioned by the Fair Wages Order in Council 
as follows:— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of 
the work hereby contracted for, shall be paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as current 
from time to time during the continuance of 
the contract for competent workmen in the 
district in which the work is being performed, 
and if there be no current rate in such district, 
then a fair and reasonable rate, and shall work 


> 
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such hours as those fixed by the custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district where the 
work is carried on, or if there be no custom of 
the trade as respects hours in the district then 
fair and reasonable hours, except for the pro- 
tection of life and property, or on due cause 
shown to the satisfaction of the Minister of 
Labour. In the event of a dispute arising as to 
what is the current or a fair and reasonable 
rate of wages or what are the current hours 
fixed by the custom of the trade or fair and 
reasonable hours it shall be determined by the 
Minister of Labour, whose decision shall be 
final; payment may also be withheld of any 
moneys which would otherwise be payable to 
the contractor until the Minister of Labour’s 
decision has been complied with. 


By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of labour 
either recognized by signed agreements between 
employers and workmen in the district from 
which the labour required is necessarily drawn 
or actually prevailing, although not necessarily 
recognized by signed agreements. 


A statement was also received as to sup- 
plies ordered by the Post Office Department 
subject to the regulations for the suppression 
of the sweating system and the securing of 
fair wages, etc. 


The general labour conditions sanctioned 

by the Fair Wages Order in Council are as 
follows :— 
: Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour make 
it expedient that he should do so, he may, in the 
manner and subject to the provisions herein- 
above set forth, decide what are the current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages for overtime, 
and what is the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. Immedi- 
ately upon receipt of notice of any decision of 
the Minister of Labour hereunder the Contractor 
shall adjust the wages and hours and classifica- 
tion of work so as to give effect to such decision. 
In case the Contractor shall fail so to do, or to 
pay to any employee or employees for any ser- 
vices performed or for any hours of labour, 
wages according to the rates fixed therefor by 
the Minister of Labour, the Minister of Labour 
may authorize and direct the Minister to pay 
any such wages at the rates so fixed and to 
deduct the amount thereof from any moneys 
owing by the Government to the Contractor and 
any such payment shall for all purposes as be- 
tween the Contractor and the Government be 
deemed and taken to be payment to the Con- 
tractor, and the Contractor shall be bound in 
every particular by any such authority, direction 
and payment as aforesaid. The powers of the 
Minister of Labour hereunder shall not be exer- 
cised as to any employee or employees where 
it is established to his satisfaction that an agree- 
ment in writing exists and is in effect between 
the Contractor and the class of employees to 
which such employee or employees belong or 
the authorized representatives of such class of 
employees fixing rates of wages, overtime condi- 
tions and hours of labour. 


2. The Contractor shall post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the Fair Wages Clause 
or Schedule inserted in his contract for the pro- 
tection of the workmen employed, also any de- 
cision of the Minister of Labour under the gre- 
ceding paragraph. . 

3. The Contractor shall keep proper books 
and records showing the names, trades, and ad- 
dresses of all workmen in his employ and the 
wages paid to and time worked by such work- 
men, and the books or documents containing 
such record shall be open for inspection by the 
Yair Wage Officers of the Government at any 
time it may be expedient to the Minister of 
Labour to have the same inspected. r 

4. The Contractor shall not be entitled to pay- 
ment of any money which would otherwise be 
payable under the terms of the contract in — 
respect of work and labour performed in the 
execution of the contract unless and until he 
shall have filed with the Minister in support of 
his claim for payment a statement attested by 
statutory declaration, showing (1) the rates of j 
wages and hours of labour of the various classes 
of workmen employed in the execution of the 
contract; (2) whether any wages in respect of : 
the said work and labour remain in arrears; 3 
(3) that -all the labour conditions of the con- 
tract have been duly complied with; nor, in the 
event of notice from the Minister of Labour of 
claims for wages, until the same are adjusted. 
The Contractor shall also from time to time ~ 
furnish the Minister such further detailed in- 
formation and evidence as the Minister may 
deem necessary in order to satisfy him that 
the conditions herein contained to secure the 
payment of fair wages have been complied with, 
and that the workmen so employed as aforesaid 
upon the portioun of the work in respect of 
which payment is demanded have been paid in © 


ull. ei 
5. In the event of default being made in pay- 
ment of any money owing in respect of wages 
of any workmen employed on the said work and 
if a claim therefor is filed in the office of the 
Minister and proof thereof satisfactory to the 
Minister is furnished, the said Minister may 
pay such claim out of the moneys at any time 
payable by His Majesty under said contract and 
the amounts so paid shall be deemed payments — 
to the Contractor. - ‘ sean 
6. These conditions shall extend and apply to 
moneys payable for the use or hire of horses or 
teams, and the persons entitled to payments for 
the use or hire of horses or teams shall have the 
like rights in respect of moneys so owing them — 
as if such moneys were payable to them in re- 
Pewlar siiberte th eva 
. With a view to the avoidance of any abuses’ 
which might arise from the subletting OF con- 
tracts it shall be understood that sub-letting, 
other than such as may be customary in the 
trades concerned, is prohibited, unless the ap- 
proval of the Mi 


strict adherence to all contr 


no portion of the work to be perform 


be done at the homes of the workmen. — 
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8. All workmen employed upon the work com- 
prehended in and to be executed pursuant to 
the said contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister is of opinion that Canadian 
Labour is not available or that other special 


circumstances exist which render it contrary to 


the public interest to enforce this provision. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIc Works 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction)— 


Construction of a public building at Limoi- 
lou; P.Q. Name of contractor, Abel Ratté, 
Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, January 28, 
1927. Amount of contract, $36,960. The fol- 
lowing prices to apply for any deduction or 
addition which may be made for excavation 
or concrete work: Price for excavation, $1.75 
per cubic yard. Price for concrete, including 
form $12 per cubic yard. 

Repairs to tug Peel. Name of contractors, 
The Collingwood Ship Building Company, 
Limited, of Collingwood, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, February 4, 1927. Amount of contract, 
$20,329. 


Construction of a grain inspection office 
building, Winnipeg, Man. Names of con- 
tractors, Arthur Macaw and Robert J. Mac- 
donald, firm “ Macaw and Macdonald,” Win- 
nipeg, Man. Date of contract, February 9, 
1927. Amount of contract, $17,160. The fol- 


x lowing prices to apply for any change which 


may be made: Price per cubic yard for exca- 
vation, $2. Price per cubic yard for concrete, 
including forms, $20. 

Docking, repairing, etc., of the steel hopper 


scow Cadeco No. 3. Name of contractors, The 


Sydney Foundry and Machinery Works, Lim- 
ited, Sydney, N.S. Date of contract, Febru- 
ary 9, 1927. Amount of contract, $4,480. 
Construction of a cottage and three leper 
huts at Bentinck Island, B.C. (Lazaretto). 


‘Name of contractor, Geo. Calder, Victoria, 


B.C. Date of contract, February 12, 1927. 

Amount of contract, $10,132. ; 
Repairs to dredge No. 110. Name of con- 

tractors, Davie Shipbuilding and Repairing 


=: Limited, Lauzon, Levis, P.Q. Date 


contract, February 14, 1927. Amount of 
contract, $5,700. 

Reconstruction of the outer block of West 
Point wharf, P.E.I. Name of contractors, 


_ Andrew Martin and Alfred Peters, Bloomfield, 
PEI. Date of contract, February 24, 1927 
Amount of contract, approximate expenditure, 
$6,699. at the following prices: Creosoted piling 
at 95 cents per lineal foot. ‘Creosoted timber, 
- 12 by 12 inches, at $125 per M.F.B.M. Native 


timber 12 by 12 inches, at $85 per MF.B.M. 


Native timber, 6 by 12 inches, at $65 per 


MFB.M.. Plank, 4-inch, $80 per M.F.B.M. 


Guard timber 8 by 8 inches, at $80 per 
M.F.B.M. Close piling, 30 cents per lineal 
foot. Drift and screw bolts, washers and 
spikes, 10 cents per pound. Mooring posts 
at $15 each. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings)— 
Supply and installation of electric wiring 


and fittings in the public buildings at Rim- 


ouski, P.Q. Name of contractor, S. Don. 
Carlos, Rimouski, P.Q. Date of contract, 
January 19, 1927. Amount of contract, $768. 


Alterations and additions to the heating 
system, Fort Osborne Barracks, Winnipeg, 
Man. Name of contractors, W. G. Edge, 
Limited, Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1927. Amount of contract, $29,500. 

Supply and installation of customs fittings 
in the Winch building at Vancouver, B.C. 
Name of contractors, Interior Hardwood Com- 
pany, Limited, Kitchener, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, February 5, 1927. Amount of contract, 
$8,153. 

Supply and installation (in oak) of interior 
post office and customs fittings in the public 
building at Huntsville, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, The Canadian Office and School Fur- 
niture Company, Limited, Preston, Ont. Date 
of contract, February 28, 1927. Amount of 
contract, $1,530. 

Supply and installation of interior fittings 
in the post office at Napanee, Ont. Name of 
contractors, The Canadian Office and School 
Furniture Company, Limited, Preston, Ont. 
Date of contract, February 28, 1927. Amount 
of contract, $1,160. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 


Contract in Group “A” (Construction)— 


Transferring the 225.3 feet highway swing 
span, at present crossing the Welland canal 
at Main street, Welland, Ontario, to a new 
site about 330 feet upstream and placing it 
upon the new substructure prepared for it by 
the Department of Railways and Canals, and 
of putting the swing span at its new site in 
proper operating condition under electric 
power for the accommodation of navigation 
and of highway traffic. Name of contractors, 
Canadian Dredging Company, Limited, Wel- 
land, Ont. Date of contract, February 14, 
1927. Amount of contract, $8,000. 


Post Orrice DgparTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments — 


made in February, 1927, for supplies ordered 
by the Post Office Department, under con- 


31 


pe 


312 


tracts which are subject to the Fair Wages 


policy :— 
Amount — 
Nature of Orders of Orders 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other 
hand stamps and brass crown seals.......... $ 9842 61 
' Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc’ 205 24 
Making up andsupplying letter carriers’ uniforms, 

SAAS IC AE GIO a ch es PBT ONE Ec: 34,376 14 
Stamping neds: ink petets a... cress Stele caer 58 97 
Bag fittings: canis, staat. « vig tee koawen tae 1,565 00 
Cotton ack for mail-bags: ...ocoich sida acne ce 5,443 72 
SOROS 4 cus 3 i si3- - bocb ESAs des vie Roe eet 630 90 
Letter carriers’ satchels .........ssseeeeeeeeeees 2,037 57 


Fair Wage Clause in Pulp and Paper 
Contracts 


An Order in Council, extending the areas 

in Northern Manitoba within which the Mani- 

- toba Paper Company may cut pulpwood for 

_ use in its pulp and paper mills at Pine Falls, 
-\ contains a provision of exceptional interest 
for the protection of the labour which will 
be employed in this work. This provision, 


‘THE movement in prices during the month 
Ss was slight. Both the weekly family 
i” budget in terms of retail prices and the Do- 
_ minion Bureau of Statistics index number of. 
wholesale prices were, however, somewhat 
—. lower. 
X In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods, for an average 
. family of five, in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities, was $11.23 at the 


_ $11.37 for January; $11.50 for February 1926; 
- $10.93 for February, 1925; $10.75 for February, 
— 1924; $10.53 for February, 1923; $1061 for 
_ February, 1922; $14.08 for February, 1921; 
$15.77 for February, 1920; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $12.54 for February, 1918; 
and $7.75 for February, 1914. The price of 
eggs showed a substantial seasonal decline, 
while less important declines occurred in the 
prices of salt pork, bacon, lard, evaporated 
apples, potatoes and prunes. Slight increases 
occurred in the prices of butter, sirloin steak, 
cheese and flour. Including the cost of fuel 
and rent with that of foods the total budget 
averaged $21.46 at the beginning of February, 
as compared with $21.59 for January; $21.87 
for February, 1926; $21.19 for February, 1925; 
$21.18 for February, 1924; $21.17 for Feb- 
 ruary, 1923; $21.07 for ‘February, 1922; $24.85 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1927 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


beginning of February, as compared with. 


Magcu, 1927. 
a 


which was introduced at the instance of the © 
Honourable Peter Heenan, Minister of 
Labour, is as follows:— 

That the company shall pay to those enipleyed 
in the industry wages rates not less than those 
which are generally accepted as current in each 
trade or occupation in similar industries, and 
shall maintain conditions of labour not less 
favourable than those prevailing in similar in- 
dustries in the district. 


The Dominion Pe eg has observed 
during the past 27 years a policy known as — 
“the Fair Wages Policy,” under which con-- 
tractors engaged in the execution of public 
contracts have been required to observe the 
wages rates and hours of labour which are 
current in the district for the various classes 
of labour employed. In the present instance, 
the Government has, however, extended its ; 
fair wages policy to apply to the cutting of. & 
pulpwood by a private company on the forest _ 
reserves of Northern Manitoba, and to its i 
manufacture into pulp and paper. 

_ This is the first time that this labour policy 
ian been applied in the administration of oe i 
Crown lands of Canada. 


for February, 1921; $26.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); $24.71 for February, 1920; $19.80 for 
February, 1918; and $14.54 for February, 1914. — 
Fuel was practically unchanged. No changes ; 
were reported in rent. 
In wholesale prices the index number cat ‘ 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, — 
based upon the average prices of 236 com- — 
modities in 1913 as 100, and weighted accord- 
ing to the commercial importance of the com-— 
modities, was slightly lower at 150.1 for Feb- 
ruary, as compared with 150.6 for January; 
162.2 for February, 1926; 164.7 for February, 
1925; 156.8 for February, 1924; 153.6 for Feb- 
ruary, 1923; 153.5 for February, 1922; 191.1 
for February, 1921; 256.7 for May 1920 the 
peak); 238.8 for February; 1920; 200.5 
February, 1919; and 192.0 for February, a 
Fifty-eight prices quotations were lower, thirty- 
five were higher and one hundred and bosky 
three were unchanged. : 
In the grouping according to chief comport 
ent materials six of the eight main groups de-_ 
clined and two advanced. The higher levels — 
for grains, flour, tea and fruits more than off- 
set lower prices fot potatoes, raw sugar, rul 
hay and straw, and caused an advance in 
Vegetables and their Products group. 
Non-Ferrous Metals group was also slig 
higher. os groups which declined were: | 
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Animals and their Products group, due to Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products group 
lower prices of cattle, sheep, butter, lard and due to declines in the prices of cotton yarn, 
eggs, which more than offset the advances in wool, sash cord, jute, hessian and binder eee 
the prices of hogs, ham and poultry; the Continued on page $20 


COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOOD 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY ‘CITIES IN CANADA See ae 


Sao 5 Se SS ee SS Ee ee aa a ee ee ee 


Commodities | Quan-| (ft) | (t) | 1910/1911 |Feb.|Feb.|Feb.|Feb.|Feb.|F 
u 5 o , ¢ .|Feb.|Feb.|Feb.|/Feb.|Feb.|Feb.|Feb.| Jan. |Feb. 
tity | 1900 | 1905 1914 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 1926 1927 1927- 


—|——— | —— | | — | | | 


Beef, sirloin.| 2lbs.| 27-2| 30-4] 37-6] 44-4! 48-0) 47-6] 54-0] 65-2| 72-4] 73-2! 7 
: : : +2) 71-4) 55-4) 54-6) 54-2) 55-2) 57-2) 57-4] 57-8 
“sae ery 3 FS 1 6} 24-6) 26-0) 29-6) 32-6) 33-0) 35-8] 46-4] 50-8] 47-6] 45-6] 31-4] 29-8] 29-4] 29-2} 31-2] 31-8] 31-6 
Meisne | 2/03 ae eh ao) eB a le ae ee la 
» po : bi . 2| 26-2) 27-4) 27-0} 28-5] 29-5) 28-5) 28-0 
oe aan . ¢ ae 13-1) 18-0) 19-5) 21-9) 20-4) 26-1] 34-1] 35-7] 37-0] 36-1] 27-5] 26-6] 23-7] 24-6] 29-1] 28-8] 28-8 
: i age a 1-8] 25-0) 34-4) 35-2) 34-6} 36-6) 45-2) 63-2) 69-4] 70-6] 70-4] 51-6] 50-6) 48-0] 47-0) 54-0] 54-8] 52-0 

, 

BSE... deiner 1 “ | 15-4} 17-8) 24-5) 24-7) 26-0] 26-8) 32-6] 45-6] 51-6] 52-2] 56-1] 39-3] 40-6] 36-1] 34-1] 41-7] 41-8] 40- 
as ky a 26-2) 28-2) 40-6) 38-4) 37-4) 37-0) 50-2) 67-4) 71-4] 78-4] 63-8] 41-6] 45-4] 45-0} 46-6] 49-4] 46-4 13-6 
— ae loz 25-7) 30-0] 33-3] 33-7] 42-6) 42-2) 54-9] 63-8] 64-7] 83-9] 79-4] 56-2] 55-3] 56-7] 65-7| 50-5] 66-5] 58-4 
ges, storage 20-2) 23-4) 28-4) 28-1) 35-4) 34-7) 44-5) 49-0) 56-6] 63-5] 72-6] 47-7| 43-2) 45-2] 54-2] 41-5] 52-7] 50-1 
Po 6 qts.) 36-6} 39-6) 48-0) 51-6) 55-2) 52-2) 60-6] 71-4) 82-2] 91-2) 92-4] 78-8) 72-0] 75-0] 73-2| 73-8] 73-2] 73-2 
es arts 2 Ibs.) 44-2) 49-4) 52-0) 58-0} 61-4] 65-8) 86-4] 95-4/104-2/131-8]/108-8] 77-0] 82-4] 87-0) 75-2] 90-8] 86-0} 87-2 
ery.. Boat once “| 25-5] 27-7) 31-9] 33-9) 35-3) 38-5) 48-0] 52-8] 58-6) 73-9] 63-5] 44-7] 47-2] 49-1] 43- -8| 47-9] 49-0 
— old 1 ¢ 16-1) 17-6) 18-5) 20-5) 21-8) 24-4) 31-2) 33-2).35-7) 40-7] 38-9) 31-9}§32-8]§33-0]§29-5}§32-9]/§30-5/§30-7 
eese, new 1 2 14-6) 15-7) 17-5) 19-1) 19-6) 22-6} 29-5) 30-4) 33-8) 38-0] 36-9) 28-7) §32-8]§33-0|§29-5}§32-9)§30-5]§30-7 
Fie we eieaisiee 55-5] 58-5) 66-0) 61-5) 63-0) 67-5) 91-5)112-5]118-5)136-5)127-5)105-0)100-5}100-5/118-5}114-0)114-0)114-0 
oes family .|10 S, 25-0} 28-0} 33-0} 32-0] 32-0] 38-0) 52-0) 65-0} 68-0} 76-0) 67-0) 47-0/§45-0)§42-0]§61-0/§54-0] 52-0] 53-0 
olled oats....] 5 = 18-0} 19-5) 21-0} 22-0) 21-0) 24-0) 26-5] 37-5] 38-5) 40-5) 35-5] 27-5] 27-5) 27-5) 31-5) 29-0) 30-5} 30-0 
Seg aes 2 10-4} 10-6) 10-4) 11-4) 11-6) 12-4) 13-6] 20-2) 24-0) 31-6] 25-4] 19-2/§20-8)§21-0)§21-4)§21-8)§21-8/§21-8 
Ac Spee 2“ | 8-6) 9-4) 10-8} 12-4) 11-8] 17-6) 25-2) 33-8) 27-8} 23-2) 20-2) 17-0) 17-0) 17-4} 16-6] 16-0) 16-2) 16-2 
ated........, 1“ | 9-9} 7-7) 11-5} 12-0) 12-6) 12-9) 14-0] 20-5) 22-2) 27-9) 24-0) 21-7] 21-7] 18-9 20-1] 20-0] 20-2] 19-8 


dium size....| 1 “ | 11-5) 9-6) 9-9) 11-9] 12-0) 12-9} 13-8) 17-2) 19-6] 26-0} 23-5) 18-5) 19-0] 16-7) 15-5) 15-8) 15-4) 15-2 


Sugar, granul-|_ . 

Es Ree 4 * | 21-6! 22-0] 24-0} 23-6] 22-4] 31-6] 36-4] 42-0] 48-0] 64-4] 50-4] 35-2! 39-2! 47-6] 36-4) 31-6] 33-6] 33-6 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0] 9-8] 10-8] 11-0] 10-6] 14-6] 17-0] 19-8] 22-2] 30-4] 24-0] 16-6] 18-6] 22-8] 17-2] 15-0] 15-8] 16-0 
Tea, black....| + “ | 8-2] 8-3] 8-7] 8-9} 9-0] 9-8] 10-4] 12-7] 15-7| 16-3] 14-5] 13-6/§15-3|$17-4|§17-8]§17-9|§18-0|§18-0 

rs 8-7| 8-7| 9-1] 9-3) 9-1] 10-2 . . : -8] 15-0/§15-3]§17-41§17-8|§17-9|§18-0]§18-0 

K 4 8-6] 8-8] 8-9] 9-4] 9-4] 9-9 13-5] 13-4] 13-6] 14-8] 15-3] 15-8] 15-4 
: 4-1] 28-0] 30°3] 36-0] 40-0) 56-5 53-3] 39-9] 50-3] 49-7] 97-4] 68-0] 67-0 
7] 7] 7] 8] 7] 8 1-0} -9} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0 


| | | | | | J | | | | | | —_ |] ———. 


y Goal, bitumin- 

’ MES, sa, cet “ & | 31.1] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 39-0] 37-41 50-4] 58-3] 62-8] 65-9] 91-4] 70-5] 74-5] 70-0) 64-7] 66-2) 64-6) 64-6 
Wood, hard...| “ cd.} 32-5] 35-3] 38-8] 42-5) 41-9] 41-5) 47-9] 64-8) 75-1) 76-5 89-4] 79-6] 80-9] 78-4) 77-7) 76-5] 75-9) 76-2 
fi ee . : . : -8] 68-3] 57-9] 60-5] 57-5) 56-4) 56-2) 55-9) 56-2 


_ Wood, soft..... 22-6] 25-5] 29-4! 30-6] 31-6] 30-4) 33-7) 49-4) 55-4) 58-8 
__  Coaloil.......] lgal.} 24-0) 24-5) 24-4 23-7| 23-4] 23-0] 23-2) 25-8] 27-7] 32-4] 39-7] 31-7] 31-2] 30-3] 30-6] 30-0) 31-7] 31-8 
Se Sires smpes ls |e les | sot salis ies les) | is | s 
Fuel and light?]...... 1-50] 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-90] 1-86] 2-24] 2-72] 3-03] 3-24) 4:12] 3-49] 3-64] 3-47) 3-34) 3-47] 3-33] 3-34 
o = | | J | | | | | | | | —— | —_ | —— | | 
“¢ $ $ $ 
a= Feats). <3 cat tmo.| 2-37] 2:89] 4-05| 4-75 4-86] 3-98| 4-04] 4-49] 4-85| 5-66] 6-61] 6-93] 6-96) 6-92| 6-88] 6-85] 6-85] 6- 
es — || —— | J] i 
Be Silesc lists lose| selus | sel Sct sir scls | is | s. 1s |e} is. | os 
—- Total.........)...+6- 9-37|10-60|12-79|14-02|14-54|14-27/16-78|19-80/21 -34)24-71/24-85|21-07/21-17/21 -18/21-19/21 -87/21-59/21-46 
a . 
4 AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
eg s|sisisisisisis| sigs $21 SloSel gates 
_ Nova Scotia......... 5-83] 6-82| 7-29| 7-51| 8-38/10-43]12-50]14-06]15-95)14-36/10-85]10-92}11 -02)11 -33}11-68)11-34)11-23 
__ Prince Edward Island] 4-81} 5-26) 5-81 6-34| 6-79] 7-19] 8-76|10-97|11-64]13-41|12-82) 9-77) 9-60] 9-80) 9-85)10-67/10-52)10-42 
B ick 5-38] 5-83| 6-55| 7-04] 6-53] 8-46/10-15]12-65]13-34]15-52/14-16/10-88}10-71/10-98)11-00 12-00}11-42}11-26 
- 5-64] 6-33] 6-87] 7-24] 8-14]10-52|12-37]12-86]15-11]13-62/10-23)10-24)10-23 10-23]11-25)10- 6210-52 
r 5-60] 6-50| 7-20) 7-53) 8-34]10-62|12-66]13-24|15-86]13 -95|10-46}10-46)10-70)10-71)11-59 11-48]11-33 
6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-36] 8-51/10-04|12-04]13-54|16-06]14-01/10-45]19-93)10-31/10-67 10-51/10-74/10-53 
3 6-92| 7-86] 8-25] 8-27] 8-58) 10-33|12-69/14-12]15-34)14-00}10-61)10-47 10-68]11+26)10-92)11-47/11-38 
2 6-50| 8-00| 8-33] 8-55| 8-56/10-69/12-87|13-15]15-87|14-54)10-21/10-14 10-51}11-33}10-85)11-24)11-03 
7-74] 8-32| 9-13] 9-11] 8-89]10-62)12-61]14-36]16-66)14-87/11-59}11-19 11-53)12-16)}12-11}12-12/11-96 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS. CROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 


ES : : Fe} 5.5 
® es) = ae to 

LOCALITY so | Oe » les [ad | we | as 
BS | 28 | 38 128.) 88.| 3& | 38 

as | Se | ae | feo | ees] 2B | gz 

a2 | 58 | 22 |325| 835 | 88 | 32 

Se} se] ae [eee] Gee] ae | Bo 
cents cents 


Dominion (average)......... . 26-0 
Nova Scotia (average) ; : a 
ee ‘ 24-4 
3—Amherst. 26-3 | 23-8 | 18-6 24-4 
4—Halifax 32-5 | 23-8 | 24 24-7 
5—Windsor 32-5 | 27-5 | 21 a - 
25-6 | 24-4 | 20-5 25 
New Brunswick (average)...| 30-5 | 24-0 | 21-3 25-5 
8—Moncton 27-5 | 22 19 FR 16-9) a a hss eee ees 26-5 
9—St. John.. 35-4 | 24-8 | 23-5 25-8 
10—F redericton 33-8 | 26-7 | 25 25-7 
11—Bathurst... 25-3 | 22-5 | 17-8 | 15-4] 12 |........ 24 
25-0 | 22-1 | 22-0 24-4 
24-4 | 23-7 | 20-9 25-5 
24-4 | 22-7 | 21-4 25-5 
31-2 | 27 | 28 24-7 
20 18 1S 14 edhe (sa 23-7 
_  16—S8t. Hyacinthe.......... 21-2 | 19-1 | 18-7 9-8 19-7 
Cede deekelee 26-5 | 25 | 26-5 9-7 : 23-7 : 
Pink, Solas 20 16-5 | 15-5 10 hws dateid . 25 34-5 
Meta is side vie cee 29-3 | 24-3 | 26-7 10-6 . : . 26-1 37-4 
Bates deh dbase ter 27-6 | 22-9 | 22-1 9-9 16-4 32 27- 25-5 35-8 
Ontario (average)............ 30-0 | 24-3 | 22-1 12-8 22-2 28-6 29-4 25-3 38-9 
em BO ——Ottaway.ix,. taco ele Rdes 28-7. | 22-8 | 21-4 10-8 22-3 27-7 28-3 25-2 40-6 
4 22—Brockville.............] 80-7 | 25-7 | 23-3 12 18-3 27 29 26 40-9 
< 23—Kingston....... -| 27-8 | 21-8 | 21-3 11-1 17-8 25-4 27-5 23-1 36-8 
24—Belleville. . . 23-5 12-2 22-6 28-7 28-7 25-5 41-6 
22-4 13-5 22-9 27-5 31-1 29 38-1 
: 13-9 23-4 27-7 29-9 26-7 40-7 
. 13-4 21-5 28-3 26-2 27 39-5 
13-8 22-9 33-1 29-6 26-4 41-4 63 
11-4 25 34-5 31-2 30-5 38-4 ° 
12 23-2 27-4 25-2 37-6 59+ 
oa Waiok 6s 13-8 23-1 26-2 2652 ‘le Saseow 39-9 63-3 
oe tian ee . 22-9 30 30-5 37-3 62-9 | 
oS eae 23 30 SaBR. oosBaik 41-4 60-5 - 
Ae ee ae Ae 23-1 28-5 26-6 30 39-3 60-9 
eee ee Se 22-7 30 29-7 25 35-3 59-5 
dechade oebeednra 20-7 27-5 28 27-2 87-5 8] 60-3 
de « Aarvcainiae 23 27-5 30-1 26-7 39-3 3°6 62-7 
Se EE 21-8 27-6 28-9 25 38-7 2+7 60-2 
~~ 530—St.'Thomas......i....0.5 28- 21-4 27 30-1 25 39-2 42-7 62-3 
9 40—Chatham............+ ‘| 30 23-8 28-9 28-9 28-4 38-9 43-5 65-4 
i phi=-Windsor sesice ka vise oe 30-4 | 22-7 | 21-8 23-7 28-4 28-7 27-1 37-7 41-5 62-8 
Rothe eth hake 30-5 | 24-5 | 23-2 23-7 | 28-7] 31 27-5 | 39-7] 45-7] 62-5 
.| 27-5 | 22-5 | 18-5 23-7 22-3 26-2 27 40-2 44-3 62 
ive cdethnd 34 28-5 | 27 24-2 30 29 26-6 35-2 37. ; 
fro gsatwanpicar wits 32-2 | 25 23-7 24-7 25 32-3 27-2 39 45-2 | 
. ‘ ba wseesccneeceaers 30 25 21 bs | i ier See 28-5 28-7 39-8 44-3 
47—Timmins...... ae ae ee 29-7 | 24-7 | 21 24 29 32-3 29 37-2 40 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........} 31-1 | 25-9 | 22-2 21-7 30 29-3 27-8 38-6 44-1 
49—Port Arthur. Urs tare 8 30-7 | 22-8 | 21-1 20-2 33-2 30-8 29-1 39-4 46-2 
.50—Fort William..........:] 28-3 | 20 18-3 17-7 30-7 30-3 27-5 38-1 43-1 
Manitoba (average).......... 24-4 | 18-6 | 18-6 14-9 27-7 26-2 27-7 37-7 41-4 
 §1—Winnipeg.......... eeoes] 25-1 | 18-2 | 18-7 14-8 26: 27-3 | 27-8 . 40-9 | 
52—Brandon..............- 23-6 | 18-9 | 18-5 15 28- 25 27-5 41-9. 
27-4 | 21-5 | 19-5 16-3 30- 26-7 26-2 50-9 
poftrsttts Th Gore 24-1 | 19-7 | 17-6 15-4 29- 25-6 25-6 52-8 
ieee 25 20 16-1 15 31 27-7 30 50-6 
DORE, ss cns marth ste 26-8 | 21-8 | 19-7 16-2 30 26-5 22-5 49-8 
. 56—Moose Jaw. 83-7 | 24-6 | 24-4 18-4 33 27 26-6 50-4 
Alberta Create) 26-2 | 20-5 | 18-5 16-8 | 29 27-5 | 26-0 49-9 
_ 57—Medicine 27 19-6 | 20-2 32+ . 28-3 55 
80 25 20 30 27-5 55 
26 19 20-2 30. 25-6 46-4 
" ..| 22-5 | 17-6 | 16-5 26- 24-4 44-8 
7 fs ..| 25-7 | 21 15-5 24 48-3 ] 
British Columbia (average) .| 31-7 | 25-4 | 23-5 29-8 54-6 | 
62—Fernie......... Milken dibs 30 25 29.05 1B". oh TOS feo BOOS, co5 8. 30°5 52 
og Vita 32 25 25 29 - 50-8 | 
Oe ieee 31-5 | 25 | 29-4 28-2 | 60 
31-2 | 25-7 | 20-2 32-4 | 62 
66—Vancouver............- 32-3 | 24-2 | 23-2 32-1 53-1 
67—Victoria............ -.+.| 80°83 | 23-2 | 22-9 27-7 55-4 
68—Nanaimo...........0+6+ 81-2 | 25 22.2 25... | “7 
Vana 35 30 30 ‘TY f rh a 
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a Price per single quart higher. 
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Butter 


frozen, per Ib. 


and frozen 
frozen, per lb. 


Finnan haddie, 


per lb. 


prints, per lb. 


Canned salmon 
(kind most 
Lard, pure leaf 
best, per lb. 
Fresh, specials 
and extras, 
per doz. 
No. 1’s and 
storage 
Dairy, solids, 
prints, etc, 


Halibut, fresh 
sold) 


Cod steak, 
fresh and 
Whitefish 
fresh and 
Salt herrings, 
per lb. 
Salt herrings, 
per doz. 
per lb. tin 


Salt cod, 
boneless 
per doz. 


Milk, per quart 


Cooking fresh 
Creamery, 
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Marcu, 1927 ‘ 


RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 


LOCALITY 


Dominion (average)..............-- 
Nova Scotia (average) .............-- 


6—Truro ; ae 
__. 7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown........ 
New Brunswick (average).......... 


Quebec (average).................-- 
12 ODO ea a..s 4 teh O08: uate estes 
13—Three Rivers..............+++- 
14—Sherbrooke................ 
15—Sorel........... ie 
16—St. Hyacinthe. 
17—St. John’s. .... 
18—Thetford Mines 

treal 


ee ee ee ee 


> 5 
ss Ontarlo (average) ....... 2.12.2... 
S 21—Ottawa 


steam etre rere eee eaeeeeee 


eee eee eee ee ee 


ee ee 


atte eee ewer aaeenee 
eer eee eee ee ee eee 


29—Ni Falls... 
-80—St. Catharines. 
31—Hamilton. 
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ee Se 
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Ce cr 


Iberta aie 
67—Medicine Hat...............0++ 
58—Drumhi 


sold), per lb. 


Cheese (kind most 
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Soda biscuits, bulk, 
per lb. 
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seen eee 


in 24 lb. 


bags, per Ib. 


‘sold), 
Rice (kind most 
sold), per lb. 


Flour (kind most 
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8-9 
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8-4 17-4 
0 18 
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1-6 12-3 , 18-5], 
8-1 12-5 18-2] 
1-1 12-9 ' 18-7 

1-4] 11-9 ~ 18-4] ) 
1-4 10-1 19-4 

2-2 9:8 20-7]. 
1-7 10-3 17:7 

0-5 9-2 20-3 

1-9 10-1 19-2 

0-6 19-2 
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Potatoes 
i?) 
3 Fe) : mre . 4 2 
2] gy Rate bate Eve oa g 
: 5. ke f= | z= Si A 
| gk ee ge [e218 |) fa |g9 | fs [Us 
Bs 23 . 2 835 ons - aa Q 36 es 
fa| -3.4 8 ef | “8 |ege| S ga Fy Be Eo 
cay as S 3" 2 g.2 6 Fl ix yA as ze 
a ey I a So = oy a 
ask £2 | 5 Bs | g2 |g2| — | gh | gs | GR | €8 
iy 2 
cents | cents $ cents | cents | cents $ cents $ cents 
8-1 5-1| 2-011 15-2} 18-6] 18-4 +810 28-5 670 45-2 
8-1 5-7] 1-713 16-2| 19-0] 19-3 -851 28-8 683 49-9 
8-1 5-1| 1-745 16-7| 19-3| 20-7 “754 29-7 731 59-5 | 1 
7-6 5 1-665 16-6| 18-9| 18-5 -828 30-2 54d 42 | 2 
8-1 5-3. | 1-27 16-3 | 18 18-3 -90 30-5 65 52-5 | 3 
8 5-3 | 1-687 15-2| 19 18-8 797 27-9 697 47-9, | 4 
a eee 15 i7-5 | 18-5 7095 39-5 rs | Fora 
. 6-7 | 1-662 15-6 : ; / 
th 5 1-34 15-6 | 17-1] 18-2 -86 32 717 51-2 | 7 
8-5 4-8) 1-571 16-0 17-7 18-5 744 29-5 699 48-9 
8-9 4-7} 1-508 16-2 17-1 18-1 +812 32-5 712 58-3 | 8 
7-4 4-3} 1-765 13-8] 16-7] 17-6 -762 26-8 614 44 | 9 
10 4-7) 1-575 16-1 19-5 19-1 +80 31-3 77 44-2 |10 
16) 60} Lao isa | t90| ase] css) oar yes] ale 
. 6-0 | 1-791 1 0 : : 
8-4 6-2] 1-463 16-8| 19-2] 20 -983 28 755 44.8 |12 
7-6|™ 7-8] 1-702 15-8 | 21-1 18 5 “005 26 ; r87 4 4 18 
7-6 5-9 | 1-703 14-5| 19-5] 18-5 - : 
7-9 6-4 | 1,528 15 19-1] 18 -90 26-9 675 41-1 |15 
7-2 5-3] 1-725 14-6] 17-2] 15-5 +925 27-0 625 41-8 |16 
8 5-8| 2-062 14-4] 20-8] 21-9 +95 28-3 65 45 \17 
7-2 5-7] 1-857 17 19 16-5 94 CBee i eee os 45 118 
7-4 5-3 | 1-975 14-1| 18-4] 18-9 -916 25-9 711 40-6 |19 
se] gal 23 3| aoa} iea| cael ar7| coet| ate |, 
8-6 5-1] 2-344 15-3 2 : 
8-3 5-9] 2-11 15-3} 17-8] 20-2 -821 99-5 638 44.9 |21 
88| b4} 2.20 s|, dpe] dec | er]. gee] cee] ee las 
8-8 5-4] 2-29 14-5 6 . : 
9-7 8-5 | 2-41..| 47:7 || 0-9|-. 4... 0. 15-1| 17-6] 16-8 +821 28-1 687 43 \24 
Hil £3) £8 of 8) GT] GE] B) ae] eal 
8-8 4. 2-19 15-6 18-6 . 
es, ee el Ba] | | cae] Bale 
8-1 5-3 | 2-19 1309 |) oh% 17: ; . 
9-4 Ba he ee re Caer |e 318290) eet 727 +935 29-2 723 44-4 129 
9-2 5-1] 2-70 14.6] 17-7 |. 15:6]. +825 25:3 616 39-3 130 
8-9 5 2-52 15-4| 17-3] 16-4 +695 25-3 586 40-2 31 
7-6 26 | Sate ase7 |) AS-Ohl oe. un. 14.2] 17-2] 15-5 -698 26-7 587 37-6 |32 
9-3 Feo S26) Sas az 14.8] 18 17-7 -79 25 70 40-6 133 
8-6 4.8| 2-475] 50 | 25 |........ 14.5| 17-4] 16-8 “757 26-7 617 41 134 
8-8 Ag || Q.4Bett ABS) 3-81) Ld 6. 16-6| 16-9] 17 +65 25-7 58 36-8 135 
9-2 5 Pgh tbe fae 1 Tic 4 (ie 14-6] 17-1| 15-5 “70 27-5 53 38-5 [46 
8-5 AG (EFAs 474,|' 03-2 Leo. 15-9| 18-4] 16-8 “758 26-8 608 41-1 |37 
8 A-8c\e saat 4s 1420-941 33... 3. 14-7| 17-3| 18-5 “771 27-6 65 41-8 |38 
8-8 5 eset MTS W7-Gl dc <. 15-5 | 18-7| 16-9 +84 26-8 rE 42, 139 
7-8 4-4] 2-60 | 46-8] 18-8]........ 15-9] 17-6] 16-4 +86 27-8 68 40-6 140 
9-1 Act lemebowr Wagers go.qua dS. 16 18-2) 17-1 -762 27-5 727 41-4 141 
8-5 Bi (a-ha ian. | Yoscol ae, &. 15-6] 18-7] 19-5 +905 29-7 708 40-8 |42 
8-3 GE eer ol lela aes Oe | Ne 14-2] 18-2] 17-8 “76 32-3 675 42-5 143 
8-3) 4.9] 2-41 13-7| 18-2] 18-1 -73_| 30-3 62 41-6 [44 
ol] | ae ge |i abe ez bags | BY eth eal 
; : : 19 19-7 
3 ‘ Bs abs 17-7| 21 20-3 883 26-5 775 45 47 
8-5 | - 5-5] 2-355 16-4| 18-6] 21-1 758 28-7 675 42-4 4 
Cl ae 1-914 15-8| 19-6] 19-7 767 28 +617 42-5 149 
8-3 4-7 | 1-801 15-2} 18-8} 20-4 “777 29-2 +59 43-3 140 
ret 5-0| 1-256 14-5] 18-7 | 19-4 “734 28-0 , 43-7 
6:3 5 1-402 15-5] 18-5] 20-2 +742, 28-5 +599 : 8 15 
: "Que tell 13-8 |) 18:81]. +18 +725 27-5 -667 2. 
a 58 2-076 15-4| 19-7 | 20-3 +765 30 0 “681 50-7 RS 
8-3 5-5 | 1-95 15-1] 19-5] 19-9 “75 . 48-3158 
: : : 13-8] 20 20-5 “75 31-7 +65 is 
Hi He 2.992 15-1] 18-5] 19-8 -761 30-2 “725 51-8 55 
8-2 5-4] 2-16 17-5 | 20-6] 20-9 +80 30-6 “70 | ele 6 
o3| 3° | 2:00 | ried [ites Cette armed eae al ee ewe sR 
6-5 | 4 , 2-00 . rt F . . ; roe BS 
: : . 17 19-2| 18-5 -817 30 617 
2 a3 tai 14-3] 18-9] 19-1 “745 27-2 -598 47-7 159 
5 44 1-84 14-1] 19-3] 18-5 -794 28-6 687 bt 9 60 
727 '\ (>, 3-6iho 1-47 15 19-2 | 18-8 79 31 7, 50 
y-4| 4-4] 1-906 13-7] 19-0] 17-1 7 30 1 66 49-6 
ee eka eet ae der | Bers ‘817 33-3 683 55 (83 
Bliss st oaigs ee | 95 | 162 80 35- 662 49 |64 
Es AE eee ie 15-3 1604] 97-5 1631] 45-8 [65 
oil wea gill as ay 15-9 “717 25-9 634 46-5 |66 
elt as'| 18 a] ie | 168 “731 | 26-9 605 45-3 |67 
G6}. 8-0.) 3-84 tee] a7] 168] -807| 30 708 | 51-2 [68 
$e eS Piao 14-9] 20-5]. 20-5] —«85 30 74 54 169 
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— Ped o 
an Fy & - % 
g|e|2|3 ge |4 3 E 
Locality Be. Pap 2g 68 a 4. £, : 
a34/ 535] 56 | Su mM | as ae z= 
fe bSesles| ge | 5s s. = 
. oO» 
o tal 5 BH nm mn < 
cents | cents | cents | cents ents : 16-864 
Dominion (Average)....... a ae 61-6 cE on , 16-583 
Nova Scotia (Average).....| 8-7} 8-0) 66.7 | 71-0 4 2-6. eee 
8-6 61 65-7 3-4 r¢ ie, cre. 7° i760" 
8-3] 7-7 | 66-7 | 68-9 -6| 4:6 6 16-00-16-50 
ee 9 8-2 | 65 72-5 : : 3-6 sei 16:00" 
aj carn e:<'o a sain are 8-7 7-8 69 69-2 7 rf 3-6 7 18-40 
8 7-4 | 66-1 | 70-5 | 28- 8 | 3-8 7-2 *. 
8-3] 8-0 | 64-3 | 72-3 | 26-4) 12-5 | 3-4 17 
Pe rcueaet ae 8-4] 7-8] 67-1] 74-6 | 27-8] 13-1] 3-2 7.3 
ET Sy Rois 7-6] 8 62-5 | 65-4 | 25-7 11-9] 3-6 7 
ste. 9 8-3 | 64-3 | 75 | 25-8 12 3-1 7 
Saaheee haic 8-2] 7-7] 63-3 | 74-2] 26-3] 13 3-8 i 
aan eee 7-9 | 7-4] 59-7 | 68-4 | 25-8 14:0] 3-6 7.4 
Br ape ek 7-7 | 7-2 | 58-1 | 71-6 | 26-9 18-3] 3-4 741 
8-4] 7-7] 59-5 | 72-2 | 25-9] 14.3] 4-4 me 
7-8 | 7-3 | 63-3 | 70-5 | 26-1] 13-1] 3-1 Hi 
8 7-5|55 | 54-7 | 25 11-3] 4-2 > # 
7-5 | 7-1 | 57-8 | 66-9 | 25 12-1] 4 3 
7-8 | 7-3] 62-8] 70 | 27 13-8} 3-6 7 
8-2] 7-7] 62 | 71-1 | 26 13-7 | 3-7 ig 
han 7-7 | 7-3] 60-7 | 71-2] 25-3 | 15-1] 3-2 - 
ee ek Ts OT iS est oa 7-6| 7-2158-3|67 | 25-4] 14-6] 3-2 ee 
Ontario (Average)......... 8-4] 8-1] 63-0 | 73-2 | 26-1] 13-7 | 3-4 2 
7-9] 7-5 | 62-7 | 72-9 | 26-4] 13-2] 3-5 7-2 
2 8-1] 7-9] 63 | 74-2 | 28 13:3] 3-8 ts 
7 7-7) 7-4 | 56-9 | 68-1 | 25 12-9] 3-6 tt 
7 8-3] 8-2 ].64-5 | 71-1] 25-8] 13-7] 3-1 ra 
a 7-9 | 7-8 | 61-9 | 68-6 | 25 14-4] 3-4 6-4 
8-3 | 8-1] 67 | 74-2 | 25 12-7] 3 6-7 
8-1] 8 | 67-5 | 72-3] 25-4 | 14-3] 3-7 zu 
i 8 7:7 | 62-9 | 72-8 | 24-3] 12-2] 3-4 6-7 
ac 8-5 | 8-1] 65-7 | 78-3 | 25-7] 14-4] 3-7 7 
7 8-2] 8-2 | 63-6 | 74-8 | 24-2] 12-3] 3-5 6-8 
- 81—Hamilton...... 8-1] 7-8 | 61-1 | 72-3 | 25-3] 12-2] 3-3 6-6 
-—s« 82—Brantford............ 8-2] 8-0] 61-7] 72 | 24-5] 12-7] 2-8 6-8 
er SRE aly eee 8-2| 8 | 64-4| 74-1| 24-9| 13-7] 3-3 6-7 
ss: 84—Guelph........... 8-3| 7-8] 61-4] 74 | 25 11-9] 4 6-8 
—s« 85—Kiitchener............ 8-5] 8-2] 48-1] 72 | 24-8} 13-2] 3-7 6-8 
See © 280—WOOUREOCIC. «55. on « 8-3] 82165 | 72 | 24-6] 12-4] 3-3 6-5 
~ 8-2] 7-9] 59 | 72-3 | 25 13-4] 3-1 7-3 
tees. 22 BE—=FONGON, 5 oe see sb aes 8-6] 8-2 | 67-5] 75-7 | 24-9 | 14-4] 3-5 7-5 
~ 8-5] 8-1] 65-8 | 72-2 | 25-7| 14-1] 3-6 71 
- ~ 40—Chatham............ 7-9 | 7-7] 58-6 | 70-2 | 25-9 12-7 | 3-2 EA 
— 41—Windsor.....77" 8 | 7-7] 61-3 | 73-7] 24-3] 14-2] 3-1 7 
ss 42-—Sarnia........ 8-7] 8-3) 65 | 75-8] 26-7] 14-2] 3 8-1 
al 8-3] 7-8] 69 | 74-2] 25-8] 13-5] 38 8 
ss 44—Norrth Bay........... 8-8] 8-4] 68-9] 73-6 | 27-1] 14-3] 3-9 7-2 
—* 45—Sudbury...0000 222577 8-7] 8-5 | 68-3 | 74-7 | 28 16-7 | 3-7 7-8 
= 46—Cobalt............00. 9-4] 8-6] 67-8 | 74-6 | 28-6] 15-6] 3-7 8-6 
- 47—Timmins............. 9-3 | 8-7] 643] 73-3 | 30 13-3] 3-6 7-8) 
; 9-1] 8-8] 60 | 75-8] 28-6] 15-4] 3-2 7-6 
- -- 49—Port Arthur.......... 8-5] 7-9] 52-2] 73 | 27-5] 15 3-1 8-2 
Pi ax 8-6] 8-3 | 65-6 | 73-4] 29-6] 14:4] 3-4 7:3 
8-5 | 8-3 | 57-0 | 70-9 | 27-9] 13-2] 3-5 7-2 
nee aie 8-6 | 8-4] 53-9] 71-7] 27-9] 13 3-4 75 
8-4] 8-1] 60 70 27-8 13:4 | 3-6 6-8 
8-8 | 8-5 | 59-7] 73-7 | 28-7] 20-4] 3-7 V4 
5-2 8-8] 8-5] 59-3 | 71-6 | 27-3] ald 3:3 7:31 
8-7] 8-5 | 58-6 | 77-1 | 30 a20-8] 4-1 oP eee 
tia 8-6 | 8-5 | 58-8 | 72-4 | 27-7] a21-7| 3-4 6-8 
* 8-9 | 8-6] 62-2 | 73-8 | 29-6] 020-1] 3-8 yet 6 ee. 
8-7] 8-2] 56-5 | 11-7 | 27-2 | 19-4] 3-6 7-8 |. 
8-8] 82]57 | 74-7] 27-5] 021-2] 3-9 6-3 
A 9:7] 8-8] 50 | 66-7 | 26-7] 092-5] 3-7 8-3 
8-4] 7-9] 57-8] 71-4 | 27-3] 016-3] 3-2 6-4 
8-2] 8-1 | 62-9 | 71-7 | 28-5] al8-1| 3-5 7-9 
niet 8-5] 7-8] 55 | 74-2 | 26 al8-7 | 3-6 bi0 
~ 8-6 | 8-0] 57-9 | 70-4 | 28-9] 21-6] 3-8 8-9 
a 9 8-8] 65 | 72-7 | 27 al6-%] 3-9 
8-9] 8-4] 60 | 73 | 28-3] a27-1] 3-8 
8-7] 7-8 | 54-4 | 67-7 | 28-1] 026-7] 3-2 
7-9] 7-5 | 55-5165 | 29 al7-2| 3-9 
7-9 | 7-6 | 57-3 | 68-4 | 29-5] 022-4] 3-7 
8-7] 8-1] 56-9] 69 | 28-2] a19-2] 3-5 
7-8 | 7-7 | 58-3 | 72-5 | 29-8| a21-7] 3-6 
Ae ee 95] 8 | 56 | 74-51] 31 022-5} 5 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. Small bars 4c. and 5c. 6. 
coal iliseld to's een extent att oti Soto, pr lon more Shan the Bemes published (in t 
working men, but some at $35.00. p. Mini Company houses $20, others $60. r. Company houses 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1927 
Wood Rent 
i [=| 
= o lg 
a = i=] 
fo} . o= 
5 g i 2 F mat a =] 
3 = a re - é ° 8 183] pes aa oes Ses 
iS) a0 ss ao ES ay 2 (S|) Seles ee 5 ee 
ss | 2% | SE | 25 | 3B) G28 | Yb |g eel egdbe lise: 
o bp S 2 3 6 3 
28 4 Be | Ese | ss | 288 | 288 | a [8] ESSER IESZEES 
s Ss 2 #258 : Sal 4.48 > 4.8 A> 
Fa 8 ts tn a B oes ele E Liemaylor 
$ $ [ace $ 
13-428 | 12-184 14-482 8-988 10-940 10-109 | 31-8 /13-0 27-394 19-560 
12-792 8-650 10-000 6-050 -100 5-333 | 34-3 |15-0 22-417 15-083 
. 10-00 6-00 7-00 5-00 6-00) nce an easee 33-35}15 | 16-00-20-00} 10- ores 00] 1 
: bog ean pe (ee Cae ee c8-00 c6:00 | 35 {15 20: 2 
9- 12-50 9-00 10-00 B00" | detesaseee 6-00 | 32 |15 | 10-00-15-00] 5- oso 00) 3 
11-00-11-50} 11-00-13-50] - 10-00 13-00 8-00 10°00. |, eesceaen ce 35 |15 | 30-00-40-00} 20-00-25-00) 4 
A oe NO 10-50-11-50) 10-00 11-00 5-00 6-00 4:00 | 35 |15 | 20-00-30-00} 15-00-20-00| 5 
10-00-11-00 16-00 8-25 9-00 4-25 5°b0' =|. oe 35 |15 | 20-00-28-00] 16-00-18-00] 6 
11-00 13-25 12-0 13-00 7-50 8-50 e9-00 | 32 {15 | 19-00-26-00] 10-00-14-00] 7 
: 13-333 ew 12-375 7-000 8-583 se 32-4 [12-5 27-000 19-250 
£10-00-12-50} 13-50 0-00 212-00} ¢ 8-00 29-00 32-3515 | 30-00-45-00] 20-00-25-00) 8 
11-00-13-00] 12- 00-14- 00/13. a6. 14: 00-17. -00] 6-00-8-00| 7-50-10-00) 8: 00-9: 00/30-32 |10 | 20-00-35-00] 18-00-25-00| 9 
8-00-12-00 13-50 1-00 12-00 yict bia aes SBRa pee c4-80-6-40] 30 {18 25-00 18-00 |10 
HO*SQRE Te oboe aa: za 10-00 6-00 Ei ila Interior soe 35 «12 18-00 15-00 |i1 
. 13-917 13-810 15-434 9-381 10-926 11-876 | 30-0 |13-3 23-000 14-813 
10-00 13-00 | 14-67 c14-67 | c12-00 012-00 012-00 | 30 27-00-32-00|............ 
11-00-12-00 14-00 10-00 she 8-00 12-00 ¢8-13 | 30 13 | 20-00-25-00| 12-00-15-00 iB 
12-00 | 12-00-14-00] 12-00 3-00 9-00 10-00 16-00 p80 10 | 18-00-20-00| 16-00-18-00|14 
ROT Bae ane }14.67-17.33|c16- ani 67| 10-67 013-33 10- 15 | 14-00-15-00} 7-00-10-00]15 
| Ge deccogsi84 Booocsecssny agiasecnng Mais Ry da Aaa sen CL2-O0i2 LBs 18-00-20-00] 10-00-12-00]16 
BOM ene 3. Aer 12-00 “t-00 8-00 219:60 12-00 37-98 12-5]123-00-33-00| 15-00-23-00]17 
: 15-50% [Re eiae GIO=50™ [be cae: OF BOM. 2 Ahk iivide nes 30. «15 16-00 10-50 {18 
11-00 | 12-50-15-00] 16-00 | 17- 00-18- -00]10.00-12.00] 12-00-13- M00 16-00 | 35 {10-12} 25-00-40-00} 16-00-25-00/19 
: 13-50-15-00] 16-00 17-23 7-00 9-00 c9-00 | 28 |15 | 22-00-30-00] 15-00-22-00}20 
: 12-844 | 13-205 15-871 | 10-048 12-488 11-405 | 30-1 11-9 28-643 20-900 
. 13-50-15-00] 13-00 15-00 8-00 10-00 7-50 25-00-35-00| 20-00-25 -00/21 
NOHO tit. ener Cases: Ace 016-00 |.......... OLD 208P secs... 30-32]15 | 18-00-20-00] 12-00-16-00|22 
9-00-12-00 12-50 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 c14-00 | 30 |12 | 18-00-25-00) 15-00-20-00|23 
BH Sisist his 12-00-12-50] 14-00 15-00 12-00 13-00 12-00 | 30 |10 | 25-00-30-00} 20-00-25-00/24 
12-00-13-00] 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 | 33 |10 | 20-00-35-00} 15-00-25-00)25 
Ps cers Pee 14-00 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 13-00 | 27-30/10 |m20°00-35°00)m18.00-25.00/26 
9-50-13 -00 13-50 11-00 12-50 rar Weis eae ee e7-72 | 30 {10 | -18-00-25-00| 13-00-15-00)27 
12-00-12-50] 10-50-13-00] 17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 | 30  |9-10] 25-00-40-00} 20-00-25 -00}28 
g 212-00 zg g g zg zg 230 |13 | 25-00-30-00] 18-00-23-00|29 
210-00-12-00}  212- g g g g zg 230 12 | 30-00.35-00) 20-00-25-00|30 
9: 12-00-13-00] 15-00 15:50 | 12-00 12-50 12-00 | 25 | 9 | 25-00-35-00] 18-00-25-00/31 
13-00 15-00 17-00 11-00 13-00 8-348 | 28-30/10 | 22-00-85-00| 15-00-25-00/32 
13-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 012-00 | 28 {12-5 25-00 | 16-00-20-00/33 
10+75-13-00] 15-50 16-50 10-50 11-50 ¢9-00 | 27-28|10 | 24-00-30-00] 16-00-20-00/34 
10-00-13-00] 16-00 18-00 12-00 TASO0 oR AroaPecrne 28-30| 8-3} 35-00-40-00} 25-00-30-00)35 
13-00-14-00] 12-00 16-00 7-50 12-00 |ci0- des 00} 28 += {10 20-00 15-00 |36 
10-00-13-00] 16-00 17-00 15-00 16-00 2-00 | 28 |10 | 30-00-40-00} 19-00-25-00/37 
12-00-13-00].......... ISO Ibee Ree: 11-25 ae -25 | 96-2714 | 30-00-45-00] 17-00-30-00/38 
11-00-13-00|14.00-15.00} 16-00-20-00]..........].....2200555 ©20-00 | 30 {15 | 20-00-30-00] 15-00-20-00|39 
BO200%2 bletett tet GISZOOL =e haeahenas c16-00 | c9-00-15-00] 28 |12 | 25-00-30-00] 20-00-25-00/40 
213-50 zg c& 226-00 g ce & 222-00 |c& 218-00 |g30 {12 | 40-00-50-00) 30-00-35-00)41 
14-00-15-00].......... A SA00L Nt: RAR IL Aanileees 14-00 | 30-32]15 | 25-00-35-00} 20-00-30-00/42 
13-00 12-00 14-00 6-00 9:00 | 5-00-10-00] 30 11-7] 15-00-25-00] 12-00-20-00/43 
eat Ree 10-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 | 35 |12-4] 30-00-35-00} 18-00-20-00}44 
15-001 |. .05.05-0. 015-00-17-25].......... c10-50-15-00 12-75 | 30 {15 0 25-00 [45- 
11-00-12-00] 13-00 015-00 13-00 |c12-00-15-00]............ 27-30|15 25s 00 14-00 |46 
16-00 10-00 12-75 |6-00-7-00 JOESON Bae. ree 35 {10 25-00-35-00/47 
11-00 8-50 13-00 6-50 25. 0030: 00} 15-00-20-00/48 
13-50 11-00 14-00 10-00 15-00-30-00/49 
13-50 11-00 12-00 10-00 15-00-30-00|50 
14-750 | 11-000 12-125 7-250 24-500 
15-50 10-00 11-50 6-50 25-00-35-00151 
14-00 12-00 12-75 8-00 18-00-20-00|52 
18-063 8-000 11-875 8-500 23-750 
17-00-17-50).......... 14-00 11-00 30-00 53 
19-00 6-50 18-00 5-50 15-00-25 -00)54 
20-00 9-50 10-50 9-00 25-00 |55 
Bt the | eee gare eOON Naess eas 20-00 |56. 
Se icone d Rebeca ae 20-125 
17-50 |57 
r 58 
25-00 |59 
15-00-25 -00/60 
8 Ae ea Acie Semied) inte Reee kc 18-00 |61 
20-125 
18-00 |62 
18-00-25 -00]63 
20-00-25 -00|64 
12-00-14-00/65 
— 25-00 |66 
15-09-17 -00|67 
18-00-22-00|68 
20-00-30- 00/69 


“i OLE T d. Welsh coal. g. 


a has $40 per month. m. For new tenants 
Fao. a Dalrvered tram sleea. 


Natural gas used extensively. 
$30-$36 and $20-$25. n. Houses with 


Pi 


h. Lignite. i. Poplar, ete 


. j. In British Columbia 
Conveniences not extensively occupied by 


Lee 
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Continued from page $18 Minerals group, due chiefly to a decline in 
which more than offset the increased prices for the price of coal; and the Chemicals and 
raw cotton and silk; the Wood, Wood Pro- Allied Products group. 
ducts and Paper group, due mainly to de- In the grouping according to purpose con- 
clines in the prices of groundwood, matches, sumers’ goods declined, chiefly because of 
and spruce sidings; the Iron and its Products lower prices for butter, eggs, lard, potatoes, 
group, due to lower prices for pig iron, steel coal and matches. Producers’ goods advanced 
billets and spring hinges; the Non-Metallic slightly. Lower prices for coal caused a de- 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 4 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913=100) = 


No.of 
Commodities com- | 1914| 1916 | 1918] 1919 | 1920] 1921|Feb.| Feb.| Feb.|Feb.| Feb.| Jan. | Feb. 


: For Leather In 
. For Metal Working 
' For Chemical Us: Rs 5% 
For Meat Packing Industries..... 
For Milling and other Industries...... 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials... 


o 
a 
rp BO DO 
eS 
TT <) 
a5 
NIN SK PODO 
S2esaaass 
AOHSUIMAaSS 
— tt et 


th2SOS Gm 
— a tt ee oo 
SeSSasaes 
° 
8353 


ASOSSOSSONS Hkhwne 


IAI wom Com OS 


Paty 
Skbsesces 


mo- 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 }1927 ; 
ee a 
: Total Index 236 Commodities.......... 
Looted according to chief component 
ba material: 
I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, ete.) 111-6]149-8]220-2 87 -6] 178 -2|157-1)142-3]141-3/188-9]179-9]159-3]160-4 
Il.—Animals and Their Products........... 50 |102-5]119-9]179-4 204 -8]154 -6]135-0]139-1|136-2]136-1|146-0|144-5]142-3 
III.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 97-8]133-3]269-9 03-3] 165 -0}172-4]199 -3/213-6]197-8|185-9|155-6|153-4 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper. 94-3]100-1]139-4 241-6] 202-5]162-0]174-5|174-3]158-8}159-8]155-5/154-0 
V.—Iron and its Products........... ! 97-7]151-8]227-3 244-4)185-7|147-6]161-8|167-3]158-8|146-8]145-5/144-4 
: 96+2]137-3}144-2 137-7] 98-6] 97-0] 96-8] 96-2/106-5|106-9] 96-4] 96-9 
94-5]102-2) 144-9 197-5}205-4]191-0|184-4]187-8]174-3]177-9|174-4}174-0 
103-0}123-1]187-3 223-3]184-7/166-6]166-3]168-4]156-5]157-5]155-7|155-5 
“ Classified according to origin: 
_ -T—Farm (Canadian Products)............. 110-6] 143-4]212- 258-2|164-21149.4]128-5]128-7|175-8| 166-8] 153 -6| 152-2 
é IT.—Marine 98-8]107-1/172- 173-5] 142-3) 143 -9]127-6]131-1]153-2]161-7|147-5|149-1 
: 00-1}139- 241-6/202-51162-0)174-5]174-3]158-8]159 -8|155-5]153-9 
— 21-5/1 196-2]175-6]158-2|157-0]160-7|152-6]151-8|147-21147-0 
; Allraw (or partly manufactured).... 33 -4]1 244-0|168-4]150-4]144-2|146-3]165-3]161-8]151-8|157-4 j 
*< All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 30-4}1 242-0]180-0]156- 1]160-2]160-9]162-7|159-4] 149-8] 149-5 ; 
Classified according to purpose: ‘ ; 
I.—Consumers’ Goops (Grovrs A AND B).| 98 120-6]172-8]191-7|226-1]174-4]156-1/152-4|155-5]154-7/164-8]158-1|156-2 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco. . 74 132-3]193-3|207-6|244-4|170-7]149 -0]148 -6]150- 21156-51170 -11156-2|155-2 
Beverages Vit fie. i. Vole. 4 125-2]197-5|218-2|249-7/176-0]190-9|225-3]211 -6|252-4/250-9/227-1/233-8 
Breadstuffs 8 144-4]224-4]216-6|261 -2]186-9] 154-3) 139-3] 126-5|206-2|176-3|160-0)161-6 
ie 1 112-0] 104-0}131-6]183-2/109-2]104-0] 96-0] 96-0]104-0}104 -0)128-0}128-0 
8 107-1)172-5]177-5]173-5| 142-3] 143 -9]127-6]131-1]153-2|161-7|147-5| 140-1 
in 8 124-2]173-5]221 -6|249-4]218-6]235-7]179-41169-41186-21155-11160-2|178-6 
Meats, Poultry and Lard 12 118-9]200-8|204-1]209-2]152-7|130-2]132-0]118-9]131-5/152-4/139-0}140-8 
Milk and Milk Products 11 119-5]165-1]192-8]203-0) 167-8] 144 -7|154-3]156-0]134-91157-2/149-6]148-6 
2 71-6]208-4]237-2]408-3]213-3]156-6)216-1]236-6] 159-0143 -2/153-1/153-1 
10 10-0] 232-3]245-4/431-1|170-0]171 -3]131 -8}190-7]144-91346-4]192-2|180-2 
2 20-0) 174-4]197-6]213-1/159-7]135-7|138-7]159-61171-3}125-1|178-3]157-3 
2 6]154-7/204- 1]227-0]206-5|206-5]206-5/216-5}216-5|216-5/216- : 
6 6/213 -0]248-4]283 -8]186-9]175-0]159-7]167-4|152-8]152-6]152- 
aS Bein 24 | 96-0|105-8]146-9]171.6]203-1/179-2)164-9]157-3]162-2]152.5|158-2 
11 |105-3}128-5}181-3]232-5]260-2|186-3]164-4]164-5]160-9]152-7|152- 
13 | 93-0] 98-6] 136-0]152-3]185-0]176-9|165-11155-0]162-6 150-4 150.9 “e 
Furniture........ 3 +1]245 -3/323-4]249-4]222-1/219-61196-8]104-8]194-8 8 
Glassware and pottery.. 8 | 99-7|203-2|247-4]336-9]490- 6/461 -6/405 -5/318-6]/274-7|263-3]321 -6|321 -2/321-3 
_ + Miscellaneous........ Rati Sige seRbvks 7 | 92-9) 97-9]135-0)150-6|182-3]174-8]163 -3|153-6]161-7|151-5}158-8|162-2]158-7 
_ _II,—Propvucers’ Goons (GroursC anp D)| 146 |103-4/130-7/195-0/206-2|241 -9)167-3)147 -5/146-7/144-7/164-1 | 
1 i ‘ ° 
ay Sey a rommoess (EA eeinent caren eee ick pte sik eek _ “ade ~or ote 187-0/190-1]177-8]181.3]180-; 
00) bs % ‘ 16+ rm -0/189- * 20° +2) = ‘al 
Li nt, Heat and Power Hquipment and Re oe : ped eee aes, ree oe 3 
upplies....... Ge viges vi eee eee.t. 8 . +9]142-1]161-5|194+1]206-4]192-0|186-5]189-4]177-3]181-4|180-8}180-0 
fanedos Eee a areas tte sees] 4 | 92-8]133-2/242-3)/242-2/268-61200-5]178-8]197- 1204-0] 188-9 174.5 158-9/154-9 
(D) Producers’ Materials..... Re 8 vee-{ 181 [104-4)133 -9]200-3)210-7/246-8)163-0)142-8/142-4/139.8]162.71148- -9/140-3 
Building and Construction Materials. 32 | 93-8]103-8]150-5]175-0}214-9]183-2|159-9]164-7|167-2 Sha 152-4 brat ur = 
UMbET. +s. 14 | 91-1] 92-3/130-4]163-8]206-4|180-0]156-1/163-9]165-1]149-3]150-0/147-7]147-2 _ 
Painters’ Materials. 4 |102-2}159-4/264-3/303-2)313-7]173-3/178-3]193-8)206-1/222-8]181-0]167-1|168+ 
: Paes clue shee te . 14 |100-0}128-2|101-9]192-4)227-7/192-6]168-1]164-0)169-0)161-1]156-8]145-0]145+2 
Manufacturers’Materials......... Bota 99 |1 +8|211-7/218- 158- 137-4 i : {138-8 
For Textile and Clothing Industries..} 21 +2/274-1/286- +2)157-3)1 206-9 shat. siti deena 180.8 
For Fur Industry......... gs fog tsi 37 +3)445- +51264-413 293-2 
+6) 
8 
“3 
6] 
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cline in producers’ equipment. . Materials for 
the textile and clothing industries, for the 
metal working industries, for the chemical us- 
ing industries, for the meat packing indus- 
tries, for the leather industry, as well as mis- 
cellaneous producers’ materials, were some- 
what lower, but these declines were more than 
offset by advances in the prices of materials 
for the milling and other industries and for 
the fur industry. 


In the grouping according to origin raw or 
partly manufactured goods were lower, higher 
levels for grains, fruits, hogs, tea and cotton 
being more than offset by lower prices for 
potatoes, cattle, eggs, sugar, rubber, wool, 
jute, coal, pig iron, and steel billets. Fully 
or chiefly manufactured goods were also lower, 
advances in the prices of flour, ham and veget- 
able oils being more than offset by declines in 
the prices of butter, lard, hessian, copper, lead 
and zine products, groundwood and matches. 
Articles of farm origin and articles of marine 
origin advanced, while articles of forest origin 
and articles of mineral origin declined. 

Professor Michell’s index number of forty 
articles, with prices during 1900-1909 as 100, 
was somewhat lower at 167.7 for February, 


‘as compared with 170.8 for January; 182.0 


for February, 1926; 264.1 for February, 1920; 
and 117.9 for February, 1914. The figure for 
February, 1927, is the lowest recorded since 
November, 1922. The index of twenty food- 
stuffs declined from 187.7 for January to 182.6 
for February. That for manufacturers’ goods 
was also slightly lower at 152.7 for February, 


as compared with 163.4 for January. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is based upon the prices 
of 236 commodities, price levels in 1913 being 
taken as the base, that is equal to 100, the 
weighted according to the com- 
mercial and industrial importance of each 
article included. The index number has been 
calculated by years back to 1890, being un- 
weighted, however, for the period 1890 to 1913 
and has been -calculated by months from 1919 
to date for all groupings and from 1913 to date 
for the principal grouping. Summary tables of 
the Bureau’s index number may be found in 


the supplement to the Lasour Gazette for 


January, 1925, January, 1926, and in greater 


detail in the Report on “Prices and Price 


Indexes 1913-24,” issued by the Bureau. A 


description of the methods used in the con- 


es 
Ya 


struction of the index number appears in the 

Lasour GAzeTre for June, 1923. . 

- The accompanying table gives the index 
Donuaion Bureau of Statistics 

by the principal groups in the three methods of 

classification and with those of the classification 


according to purpose or use in detail for the 
Brent month and for certain preceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of February of 
seventy-one staple foodstufis, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent for six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality, for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. 


Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures 
during this period being secured at the middle 
of each month by the correspondents of the 
Lasourk GAZETTE resident in each locality from 
dealers doing a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 
the table contained a list of only the twenty- 
nine foods included in the family budget, with 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. 
In 1915 when monthly publication of the budget 
of the Lasour GAZETTE was begun, it was 
decided to extend the list of foods to 40, and 
in 1920 the list of foods and groceries was still 
further extended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average - 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices for 
uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 


Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provision for its manufacture and sale since 
1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, expired 
at the end of February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern 
conveniences. 

The weekly budget -of a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the LAsour GazerTe 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated appies and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits-and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
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ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of 
an article heavily weighted for this purpose 
rises, or falls (abnormally) the increase (or 
decrease) in food prices so indicated is 
exaggerated, and this should be taken into 
account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and 
lighting the quantities are estimated on a 
similar principle, anthracite coal being used 
chiefly east of Manitoba, and soft coal and 
wood in the western provinces, while no allow- 
ance is made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic conditions, 
nor for the differences in the heating value 
of the various fuels. It was estimated, when 
the budget was first published in 1912 in the 
report on wholesale prices in Canada for 1911, 
that these calculations represented from sixty 
to eighty per cent of the expenditures of an 
ordinary family, according to the total income. 
For the average family of five the expenditure 
on these items of food, fuel, light and rent 
would be perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total income. 


While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adapted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the 
other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, etc., 
but more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, 
etc., so that comparative expenditure would be 
little changed. 


_ INDEX NUMBER OF CHANGES IN THE 


COST OF LIVING 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
‘in the Lasour Gazerre a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above mentioned budget for 


_ the ‘calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
_ preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 


added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 


covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 has been 
' sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
_ of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerrs for January on 


Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, page 
9. This table gave figures for June and De- 
eember each year from 1914 to 1926, inclusive. 
Figures are now available also for March and 
September each year since 1917 and the ac- 
companying table gives figures for December 
each year from 1914 to 1917, quarterly figures 
1918 to 1926, and monthly figures for 1927. As 


_ stated in the above mentioned supplement the 


figures in the food group in the family budget 
are still used to show the changes in food prices 
but in the other groups the percentage changes 
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in the prices of each article have been 
weighted according to workingmen’s average 
family consumption, and in the fuel and light 
group, gas and electricity have been included. 


Pe 
CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING INCANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1927* A 
(Average prices in 1913=100) Hf 
! *) 
uel All. = 
= Food | and | Rent |Cloth-| Sund- |Items* 
igh ing * ., 
Dee. 1914. 108 98 97} 103 103 : 
Dec. 1915. 111 96 94) 115 107 ; 
Dec. 1916. 138} 109 95 | 136 | 124 : 
Dee. 1917. 167| 125] 102] 158 143 a 
Mar. 1918....]. 172] 132| 104] 171 149 | 
June 1918. 174] 132] 109] 171 152 
Sept. 1918. 181] ° 139] 111] 185 159 
Dec. 1918. 186} 146| 111] 185 162 
Mar. 1919. 178| 143] 112] 197 162 
June 1919. 187 | 139] 119] 197 166 
Sept. 1919. 195} 146] 121] 210 173 
Dec. 1919. 201| 148] 122] 210 176 
Mar. 1920....)| 218] 157] 124] 2651 192 
June 1920....| 231] 168] 137] 251 200 
Sept. 1920....| 217] 189] 138] 232 194 , 
Dec. 1920....| 202] 200] 142] 232 11 
Mar. 1921. 180} 191 142} 193 1% 
June 1921. 152] 179} 149] 193 166 
Sept. 1921. 161] 174| 149] 177 166 
Dec. 1921 150 | 172| 150] 177 162 
Mar. 1922....| 144] 169] 151] 165 158 
June 1922....| 139] 167] 154 | 165 156 
Sept. 1922....} 140] 179] 155] 162 157 
Dec. 1922....} 142] 177] 155 | 162 158 
Mar. 1923... 147] 178| 156] 168 160 
June 1923....| 139] 169] 158] 163 157 
Sept. 1923. 142] 171| 158| 164 158 
Dec. 1923....| 146] 172] 158| 164 159 | 
Mar. 1924....| 144] 169] 158] 160 157 
June 1924....| 134] 163] 158] 160 153 
Sept. 1924....] 140] 163] 158] 159 155 
Dec. 1924....} 144] 162] 158] 159 156 
Mar. 1925....| 146| 162] 158| 160 157 
June 1925....| 142] 159] 158] 160 155 
Sept. 1925....] 147] 160] 158] 159 157 
Dec. 1925....] 157] 166] 158] 159 160 
Mar. 1926.. 156} 166] 158| 157 160 
June 1926. 151] 162] 156] 157 15 
1926. 149] 160] 156] 157 156 
Dec. 1926. 152} 162] 156] 157 157 
Jan. 1927.. 155 1 
927.. 158° 
- » *The figures for ‘‘all items” were calculated by giving’the — 
following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent “ 
184%; Clothing 18}; Sundries 20%. ste 
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Cost of Electric’Current and Gas for _ 4 
Householders Sak = 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers — 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
185.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.7 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87. 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84. 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5; 1924, 79.2: 
1925, 75.6; 1926, 75.6. itty Eat 
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The above figures were arrived at by 
converting to the base of 1913 as 100, an 
index number of electric current costs from 
1900 to 1913 constructed for the Board of 
Inquiry into the cost of: living in Canada, 
1914-15 (Report, Vol. 2, page 318) and bring- 
ing the figures down to 1925. The figures 
are unweighted. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has recently issued an index number 
of electric current rates for household con- 
sumption as follows: 1928, 73.8; 1924, 71.5; 
1925, 69.1. This index number is weighted 
according to consumption in each city. When 
the above index number, 1900-1925, is 
weighted according to population in each city 
covered for the years 1923, 1924 and 1925, the 
figures are substantially the same as those 
recently issued.by the Bureau. 
~The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 

~ years 1913 to 1925 issued, by the Dominion 
_ Bureau of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 98.2; 1915, 98.0; 1916, 96.2; 1917, 
100.8; 1918, 107.5; 1919, 111.4; 1920, 125.6; 
1921, 144.4; 1922, 141.4; 1928, 186.2; 1924, 
135.1; 1925, 132.0. Natural gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 102.3; 1915, 105.0; 1916, 105.0; 1917, 
108.2; 1918, 104.8; 1919, 114.0; 1920, 126.2; 
1921, 135.1; 1922, 158.9; 1923, 158.6; 1924, 
_ 156.8; 1925, 175.3. For the years 1900 to 1913 
__ two index numbers of gas costs, calculated for 
- the Cost of Living Inquiry in 1914-1915, 
_ have been averaged and converted to the base 
of 1913 as 100, as follows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, 
125.8; 1902, 125.8; 1903, 125.2; 1904, 123.9: 
1905, 120.1; 1906, 107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 
106.9; 1909, MURR TiC 1910, 103.8; 1911, 99.4; 
1912, 100.6; 1913, 100.0. 


Retail Prices 


SS. Oe 


=. 


Beei prices showed little change, although 
the tendency was towards somewhat higher 
Be isvols. Sirloin steak averaged 28.9 cents per 
~ pound in February, as compared with 28.7 
-cents in January; round steak 23.5 cents per 
_ pound in February and 23.4 cents in January; 
rib roast 21.6 cents per pound in February 
and 21.4 cents in January ; shoulder roast 15.8 
cents per pound in February and 15.9 cents 
in January. Veal declined slightly, averaging 
20 cents per pound. Mutton fell from 28.5 
cents per pound to 28 cents, lower prices be- 
_ ing reported from many localities. Salt pork 
was down in the average from 27.4 cents per 
pound in January to 26 cents in February, 
somewhat lower prices being reported irom 
nearly all localities. Bacon was also slightly 
‘lower, averaging 40.7 cents per pound. Boiled 
ham declined from 63.1 cents per pound in 


ay 
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January” to 61.9 cents in February In fresh» 
—_ whitefish declined from 21.4 vents per. 


pound in January to 20.4 cents in February. 
Halibut and cod steak showed little change. 
The price of lard fell from 23.2 cents per 
pound in January to 22.8 cents in February. 
Prices in the Maritime Provinces were some- 
what higher, but declines occurred in most 
other localities. 

Eggs showed a substantial seasonal decline, 
fresh averaging 58.4 cents per dozen in Feb- 
ruary, as compared with 66.5 cents in Janu- 
ary, and cooking averaging 50.1 cents per 
dozen in February, as compared with 52.7 
cents in January. Lower levels were reported 
from all localities. No changes were reported 
in the prices of milk. Both dairy and cream- 
ery butter advanced, the former averaging 
43.6 cents per pound in February and 43 
cents in January, and the latter averagiag 49 
cents per pound in February and 47.9 cents 
in January. Cheese was slightly higher at an 
average of 30.7 cents per pound. 

No changes occurred in the prices of bread, 
the average being 7.6 cents per pound. Flour 
showed a slight increase at 5.3 cents per 
pound Rice and tapioca were steady Can- 
ned vegetables were practically unchanged. 
Onions advanced from 4.9 cents per pound 
in January to 5.1 cents in February. Pota- 
toes showed little change, averaging $2.01 per 
ninety pounds, as compared with $2.03 in 
January. Evaporated apples were down from 
an average of 20.2 cents per pound in Janu- 
ary to 19.8 cents in February. Currants were 
slightly higher at an average price of 18.4 
cents per pound. Marmalade was down from 
68.5 cents per 4 pounds in January to 67 cents 
in February. Granulated sugar was unchanged 
in the average, slightly higher prices in some 
localities being offset by declines in others. 
Coffee and tea showed little change. Coal was 
steady, anthracite averaging $16.86 per ton 
and bituminous $10.34. Hardwood averaged 
$12.18 per cord in February, as comnared 
with $12.14 in January. No changes were re- 
ported in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of wholesale 
price changes during the month issued by the 
Domixzion Bureau of Statistics. 

’ Grain prices moved to higher levels during 
February. The average for No. 1 Manitoba 
Northern cash wheat. Fort William and Port 
Arthur basis, was $1.397, as compared with 
$1.363 for January. The low price for the 
month was $1.388, reached on the 14th, and 
the high $1.414 on the 28th. Coarse grains 
moved in sympathy with wheat, western bar- 
ley being up from 67} cents per bushel to 69% 


cents; western oats from 583 cents per bushel 


to 69% cents; flax seed from $1.874 per bushel 
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to $1.904; and Ontario rye from 954 cents per 
bushel to 97 cents. Flour also followed the 
trend in wheat, advancing at Toronto from 
$7.95} per barrel to $8.10. Rolled oats were 
down from $3.45 per sack to $3.25. Tea was 
slightly. higher at Toronto. Potatoes at 
Montreal declined from $145 per bag to 
$1.27%, and at Toronto from $1.574 to $1.523. 
Manitoba potatoes at Winnipeg were down 
from 75 cents per bushel to 664 cents, and 
New Brunswick varieties at St. John from 
$3.25-$3.50 per barrel to $3.00-$3.25. Raw rub- 
ber continued to decline, being down from 
374 cents per pound in January to 37% cents 
in February. Cotton seed oil rose from 12 
cents per pound to 13 cents, and raw linseed 
oil from 93 cents per gallon to 95 cents. West- 
ern cattle at Winnipeg declined from $6.683 
per hundred pounds to $6.59, and choice steers 


at Toronto from $7.21 per hundred pounds to 
_ $7.18%. Choice sheep were down from $6.623 


per hundred pounds to $6.50. Hogs at Toronto 
rose from $11.62 per hundred pounds to $11.78. 
Ham advanced from 27-28 cents per pound to 
29-294 cents. Finest creamery butter at 
Montreal declined from 48 cents per pound to 
42 cents. At Toronto creamery prints were 
down from 47 cents per pound to 46 cents and 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


"THE following notes give the latest infor- 
mation available as to the movements of 
prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index numbers of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index num- 
bers are named in all cases. The various in- 


_ dex numbers showed prices to be generally 
falling during the early part of the year. 


Great Britain 
WHOLESALE Prices 
The Board of Trade index number, on the 


_ base 1913=100, was 143.6 in January, as com- 


pared with 146.1 in December and 152.4 in 
November. During January foods declined 


_ nearly 1.0 per cent to 153.5 and non-foods 
declined 2.1 per cent to 138.2. The group 


“other metals and minerals” declined from 
185.1 in November to 138.1 in January. For 
the past year, the method of the Board of 


- Trade has been to publish the index number 
with 1924—100 as the base, and the calcula- 


tion has been carried back to January, 1925. 
At the same time, the old base, 1913=100, has 


_ been continued and the index calculated on 
_ that base published in a separate table. 


‘ing a decline of 0.6 per cent as compared — 


solids from 45 cents per pound to 44 cents. 
Cheese was slightly lower at Montreal at 25 
cents per pound. The downward movement 
in eggs continued, fresh declining from 6063 _ 
cents per dozen to’ 52-54 cents, and storage 
from 47 cents per dozen to 43 cents. Lard at 
Toronto declined from 16% cents per pound to ~ 
15 cents. Raw cotton at New York rose from 
134 cents per pound to 14% cents. Raw silk — 

at New York was slightly higher, the price 
advancing from $5.60 per pound to $5.80. 
Prices of wool continued to decline, being — 
down from 1 to 3 cents per pound. Jute de- 
clined from $9.05 per cwt. to $8.50 and hes- 
sian from $11.25 per hundred yards to $10.50. — 
Binder twine was down from 14$ cents per 
pound to 134 cents. Pig-iron at Montreal 
declined from $28.20 per ton to $27, and steel 
billets from $39-$45 per ton to $37-$43. 
Groundwood pulp was slightly lower at $28- 
$30 per ton. Tin advanced from 67% cents 
per pound to 694 cents, and silver from 553 
cents per ounce to 563 cents. Copper sheeta,-| 
fell from 203 cents per pound to 203 cents, 
and copper wire from 18} cents per pound to. 
18 cents. Anthracite coal was down ireual 
$13.57 per ton to $13.32. . 


sama 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


The Times index number on the base 1913= — 
100 was 140.5 for January, being thus 1.1 per — 
cent lower than a month earlier and the low- — 
est figure in the post war period. Food’ prices” 
declined 0.4 per cent and industrial materials” 
declined 1.5 per cent. Four of the eight com-— 
modity groups were higher, three lower, and — 
one unchanged. “ Other metals and minerals” 
declined 7.3 per cent owing to a further fall 
in coal prices, and lower prices for other non- 
ferrous metals. Iron and steel declined. Cot- 
ton was unchanged but, owing to higher prices — 
for wool and flax, “other textiles” rose 2.8 
per cent. There was a fall of 2.8 per cent in 
the meat and fish group owing to a nee d 
decline in eggs. 


The Statist index number Gin continuati 
of Sauerbeck’s figures), base period, 1867- 
100, was 123.1 at the end of January, sho 


with December, 1926. The decline was caused _ 
mostly by lower prices for certain vegetable : 
foods, and for sugar, coffee and tea. In min-— 
erals there was a drop in coal, and copper, | 
tin and lead were lower. Raw cotton, flax, 

wool and silk were higher. In sundries, vege- _ 
table oils, seeds and timber were Rei ess 
hides and leather weaker. 
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Belgium 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Ministry of Industry and Labour, on the 
base April, 1914=100, was 860 in December, 
a slight decline from the level of the previous 
month. 


Cost or Livine—The official index number 
of the cost of living of a working man’s fam- 
ily of the lowest category, on the base 1921= 
100, was 203.91 in January, being slightly 
higher than the December level. A consider- 
able increase took place in the rents index, 
and in sundries, while food and clothing also 
advanced and fuel and light declined slightly. 


France 


Wuo.esateE Prices—The index number of 
Statistique Générale, on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 635 for January, a decline of nearly 

- one per cent from the December level. Both 

- native and imported articles declined some- 
what. Foods rose slightly and materials de- 
clined. 


Denmark 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The official index num- 
ber on the base 1913=100 was 158 in Decem- 
ber, and thus 6.5 per cent lower than the level 
_ for November, which was 170. Prices had 
continued to fall during the first four monthd 
_ of the year, raw materials and semi-manufac- 

tures falling faster than consumers’ goods, and 

from January, 1925, to April, 1926, consumers’ 
_ goods had declined 30 per cent and raw ma- 
- terials 42. Toward the end of the year, the 
prices of raw materials, owing to the British 
coal strike, started to rise and from April to 
October they rose from 129 to 185, while con- 
sumers’ goods remained almost unchanged. 
During December fuel and lubricating oil de- 
clined from 226 to 145. Consequently, im- 
ports declined from 187 to 154. Raw ma- 
terials and semi-manufactures at the same 
_ time Becknes from 166 to 137. 


utinn ye 


WHOLESALE Priczks—The accompanying 
table shows the groups used in the new index 
number of wholesale prices, with figures for 
January, June and December, 1926, and for 
January, 1927. The base is unthanged at 
‘ 1913=100. The calculation has been carried 
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- Since November 16, 1924, weekly figures have 
been published from which the monthly aver- 
age is calculated. As will be seen from the 
tables there was a slight decline in the Janu- 
ary level, chiefly due to a decline in the group 
“agricultural products, due to a seasonal de- 
cline in cattle prices and in animal foods. 


back to January, 1924, with monthly figures. 


Vegetable foods and fodder rose slightly. The 
index number of provisions and of raw ma- 
terials and semi-manufactured goods was 
slightly higher in January. Manufactured 
goods showed a slight decline, with declines 
both in producers’ goods and consumers’ 
goods. 

Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
rose in January 0.2 per cent. Foods rose 
slightly; clothing declined slightly; sundries 
declined owing to a fall in the price of soap; 
heat and light rose slightly; and rent showed 
no change. : 


GERMAN Y—WHOLESALE PRICES INDEX NUMBER 
New Series, 1913=100 


Groups of Commodities 


Jan., 1926 
June, 1926 
Dec., 1926 
Jan., 1927 


Agricultural Products: 


111-2] 127-3] 152-1] 154-2 


Foodstuffs of vegetable origin . 
Cattle 120-1] 120-6} 119-6] 116-6 


epee pot ania! origin..... 150-0) 181-4] 162-4] 148-6 
Placita hatin. < othgse'iews otek 104-1} 109-1] 141-4] 142-3 

7.1 | PRE or = ere reer 122-3) 124-0] 143-7) 140-3 
Wi—Provisions................... 132-7] 136-4] 128-4] 129-3 


I—Industrial materials and 
semi-manufactured gocds: 


Textiles 


Seer liners seat 
Technical oils and fats 
Rubberacesucsast «one pais. « Seema tofe 1 
aieecis mee: materials and 


IV—Manufactured Goods: 
Producers’ goods............... 
Consumers’ g 


136-8] 132-4] 129-7} 129-3 
pave 0| 163-1) 151-7] 150-9 


158-0 "449-9 142-3) 141-6 


435-8 731-9) 137-1) 135-9 


V—General Index (All Goods). 


New Zealand 


WHo.esaLte Prices—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office was 1397 in 
December, on the base average annual aggre- 
gate expenditure, four chief centres, 1909-13= 
1000, and showed an advance of 5 per cent 
for the month. There were advances in food- 
stuffs of vegetable origin, and animal pro- 
ducts; declines in wood and wood products 
and non-metallic minerals and their products; 
and no change in textiles and metals and 
their products. 
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Cosr or Livinc.—The official index number 
for November, 1926, on the base July, 1914= 
1000 (foods based on prices in 25 centres and 
other elements on prices in 4 centres), was 
1622, a slight decline from the August level. 
Foods declined slightly and only very slight 
changes were shown by other groups. 


China 


WHOLESALE Pricks—The index number of 


the Shanghai Bureau of Markets, of wholesale 


prices at Shanghai, calculated on the base 
February, 1918100, was 172.0 in December, 
showing a decline of nearly 1.0 per cent. 
There were declines in the groups cereals, 
other foods, textiles and metals, while the 
average of the four miscellaneous groups rose 
2 per cent, with increases in fuels, building 
materials and sundries, and a decline in in- 
dustrial materials. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—Bradstreet’s index num- 
ber (showing the cost of 106 commodities) 
was $12.5543 on March 1, showing a very 
slight upward trend for the month, although 
the number of commodities and of groups 
showing declines slightly exceeded those ad- 
vancing. Five groups—oils, metals, live stock, 
miscellaneous products and fruits, advanced; 


Cost of Living in Italy 


_ The Italian Government, having considered 
the proposals submitted by the Superior Na- 
tional Economic Council for bringing about 
a reduction in the cost of living, has decided 
to take the following measures: 


(1) All persons engaged or intending to 


engage in trading are to be required to ob- 


tain a special licence from the municipal 
authority, and to deposit a security of be- 
tween 500 and 5,000 lire according to the 
volume of trade done ; 


(2) The issue of the licence is to be de- 
_ pendent on the advice of a committee com- 
the of the podestat (the chief municipal 
_ Official, appointed by the Government), two 
__ representatives of the traders’ associations, 
and two representatives of the workers’ asso- 
ciations. The licence may be withheld if the 
applicant does not furnish adequate guaran- 
_tees as to character and financial standing, or 
_ if the committee is of opinion that the num- 
ber of shops engaged in the branch of trade 
in question is in excess of public require- 
ments;~ 


while ‘seven, including provisions, breadstufis, 

hides, textiles, naval stores, building materials 

and coal declined; and chemicals and drugs 
were unchanged. 

The index number of the Bureau of Tabane f 
Statistics showed a slight decline in January, 
registering 146.9 compared with 147.2 for 
December, a decline of 0.2 per cent. There 
were decreases in price levels of all groups \— 
except farm products and miscellaneous com- _ 
modities. Farm products showed an increase 
of 1.75 per cent, owing to slight increases in 
cattle, hogs, sheep, poultry, cotton, hides and 
potatoes. There was practically no change — 
shown in the level of the miscellaneous group. 

Cost or Livina—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board de- - 
clined one point in January to 167 on the 
base July, 1914=100. Foods fell 3 poinis, 3 
and shelter and fuel and light also showed 
declines. Sundries rose one point and cloth- 


t 


ing showed no change. 

The index number of the Special Commis- 
sion on the Necessaries of Life, showing the 
level of the Cost of Living in Massachusetts, 
was 161.2 in January on the base 19183=100, 
slightly lower than the previous month. Food — 
and clothing both showed considerable de- 
cline, while other elements of the budget 
showed little or no change. 


(3) The municipal authorities are to be 
empowered, at their discretion and by agree- 
ment with the provincial economic councils 
and the associations concerned, to fix the re- 
tail prices of the principal foodstuffs. Traders. 
dealing in foodstuffs are to be required to 
post in their shop windows both the whole- 
sale and the retail prices, even when the re- 
tail prices have been fixed by the asia sd 
authority ; 


(4) In the event of refusal to grant a 
licence, the trader concerned may appeal to. 
the provincial administration control commit- 
tee. A licence may be revoked on various 
grounds; for example, if the trader conceals. 
or destroys goods, or sells at prices higher 
than those fixed by the municipal authority 
or at prices which are excessive in the opin-— 
ion of the committee, or if he is found guilty’ 
three times in succession of an offence 
the provisions in forge against. fraiiialadt 
trading, selling under weight, adulteration | f 
food, ete. . ‘ ee 

iss Tete i sats 


a 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1926 


THE accompanying tables provide an an- 
alysis of the fatal accidents to work- 

people in Canada in the course of their em- 
ployment during the calendar year 1926, ac- 
cording to causes, provinces, and months, as 
well as by industries. The tables include such 
fatalities from industrial diseases as are listed 
with fatal accidents -by workmen’s com- 
pensation boards, etc. Quarterly statements 
giving a list of the accidents occurring dur- 
ing the period covered, and certain particu- 
lars as to each, appeared in the Lasour Gaz- 
ETTE for May, August and November, 1926, 
and February, 1927. A supplementary list of 
accidents occurring in 1926, which have been 
the accompanying statistical 
tables is to be found at the end of this article. 

The record is compiled from reports from 
the following governmental authorities:— 

Dominion: The Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners and the Explosives Division of the 
Department of Mines, Ottawa. 

Nova Scotia: the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, and the Department of Public Works 
and Mines. 


New Brunswick: the Workmen’s Compen- 


sation Board. 


Quebec: the Department of Public Works 
and Labour, and the Bureau of Mines. 


Ontario: the Factory Inspector, the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, the Ontario Rail- 
way and Municipal Board. 


Manitoba: the Bureau of Labour and the 


- Workmen’s Compensation Board. 


Bi OT ee ee 


er i i te 5 Sade ll 


- to supplement 
official sources. 


Saskatchewan: the Bureau of Labour. 

Alberta: the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. 

British Columbia: the Department of Mines 


- and the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 


Reports were also received from the Algoma 


Central and Hudson Bay Railway, the Algoma 


Steel Corporation Limited, and the Lake 
Superior Paper Company, as well as from cor- 
respondents of the Lasour GazerTs resident 
in the principal industrial centres throughout 
Canada. Industrial accidents reported in the 


‘press are also included in the record, after 
inquiry has been made to avoid duplication, 
ete. 


Most of the accidents in agriculture are 
recorded from press clippings, and, while it 
is not known to what extent the accidents in 
this industry are covered, it is believed that 
in this. respect the rreand is fairly complete. 


On the whole, however, most of the informa- 


tion obtained from this source is used merely 
information received from 


The total number of fatalities recorded for 
the year was 1303, the fatalities being attrib- 
uted to the various industries in the follow- 
lng proportions: transportation and public 
utilities, 351 or 26.9 per cent of the total; 
manufacturing, 184 or 14.1 per cent; construc- 
tion, 159 or 12.2 per cent; mining, non-fer- 
rous smelting and quarrying, 154 or 11.8 per 
cent; agriculture, 151 or 11.6 per cent; log- 
ging, 134 or 10.3 per cent; fishing and trap- 
ping, 71 or 5.4 per cent; service, 68 or 5.2 
per cent; trade, 26 or 2.0 per cent; finance, 
2; unclassified, 11. 

The tables also include summary figures for 
1925, being a final revision of the figures pub- 
lished in the Lasour Gazette for March, 1926, 
by the inclusion of accidents occurring in 1925, 
reported too late for incorporation into the 
annual statement. These accidents were shown 
in detail in supplementary lists in the Lasour 
Gazette for May, August and November, 1926. 
The figures for 1926, being to some extent 
still incomplete, are accordingly not strictly 
comparable with the completed figures for 
1925. In some industries where differences in 
the numbers of accidents are accentuated 
these can be attributed to particular circum- 
stances. For example, in the fishing and trap- 
ping group the increase in the number of 
fatalities from 13 to 71 reflects the occurr- 
ence of two disasters, involving respectively 
21 and 26 fishermen, due to heavy storms in 
August. In coal mining there was an increase 
from 61 to 84 fatalities partly accounted for 
by an explosion at Coleman, Alberta, caus- 
ing the death of 10 men. In water transpor- 
tation, with an increase in fatalities of from 75 
to 86 there was an accident involving the loss _ 
of seven lives, owing to the capsize of a steamer 
in the St. Lawrence river, from the shifting 
of badly loaded cargo. One of the victims of 
the same accident is included under “Service: 
Public Administration.” In water transpor- 
tation is also included an accident involving 
the- loss of six lives owing to the ramming 
of a tug boat by a grain boat in the St. Law- 
rence river. 


The classification of fatal accidents accord- 
ing to causes shows that the largest number, 
446, came under the category “by moving 
trains, vehicles, etc.” This includes all acci- 
dents due to cars or engines, including mine 
and quarry cars, and to automobiles and 
other ‘power vehicles and horse-drawn vehicles, 
as well as accidents caused by moving imple- 
ments both those impelled by power and those 
drawn by horses, by moving water craft and 

Continued on page 830 
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Pulp, paper and paper goods —_ 


CAvUsESs 


bacco 


Animal foods 
Leather, fur and products 


and Quarrying 
Metalliferous mining 


Coal mining 
Textiles and clothing 


quarrying, n.e.s. 
Structural materials 
Manufacturing 


Non-metallic mineral mining and 
Rubber goods © 


Vegetable foods, drink and to- 


Mining, Non-ferrous Smelting 


Fishing and Trapping 


A—Prime Movers: 

Fa 1. Motors, engines, fans, pumps and automomatic stokers.....|....]..--]--]--+- 
2. Shafting, coupling, collars,setscrews and keys... 

3. Belts, lines, pulleys, chains and sprockets.......... ot 3 is : 

4. Gears, cogs, cams and friction wheels.............-0...ee0-fesee}ece-]ee}esee]. feo [eee epee ee deos fees sfe> 


B—Wor king Mach mae, aivis « cis.aiziste 5b sce hepxcepehs oe siegateeel esa sisi ais alse bee ev 


. C—Hoisting apparatus: 
f db: FIG VAbOE Biiuis cidesieis 5 sip ace od Te cep oo book oan we eee eee onc 
Ja. Conveyors aud Uther, .s.0 + sake. eerie ieeeaaaas cs arenas 


DD —Dangerous substances: 
1. Steam escapes, boiler explosions, compressed air........... 2 Peat Oe Ae ad ht (Genie 

2 dxplosive subs taudeay seat <tr 1 ecraiienas ss Week die'siae since 

é BA ENOCUPIO CUPP ENE natant pa cceehe Seca Ee es PRU tetas 0. 2:0 “ 
ie 4. Hot and inflammable substances and flames...............|--- 
: ee CONN MOTALIINS nes eee oe etek eee s Seen sooo 
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ages LTS Fe ener. aie 2 ae 


E—Striking against or being struck by objects: 
1 Striking sgainst objects. . ..<)« <iscus daues sabe ens des Sake cess pers 
Pe BOs STUCK DY ODjCCtS. 2c 5.cc cers. cur vuee vist oaenace Ncihacmanests 


_FFalling objects: 
1. Collapse of structure. ............2..+e002 see . ~~ se 

2. Breaking or loosening of straps, cables, etc. ‘ 

3. retorts falling from elevations, loads, ‘pile = 

4, Objects falling in mines and quarries...................-00-[+e+ cara 

My Falling trees and tree limbs. ......... 0... cece cece eee e ee ees We ee 


—Handling of objects: gh ‘g a 
"y Heavy objects, rolling, carrying, loading, etc..............J-.+ Te (a) et Se 1; (2 Dee 
Zia AAT D SOUABOES vant. Mnac'nks wn utes’ anit Be « sali w sia'eiorg ay | Pee a aseieeans 


Y none trains, vehicles, ete.: 

4 Deratlmants; collisions... 3. c<sse~seattee cue oeeeeeds ss ae 
2, Being struck or run over by, or crushed by or between cars! 

BUG OtigiOs, OTe: veces. ce 

. Falling from or in cars or engine: ; CR MEE RR Ah. Hd 
SING BUG GUELYY CAPA: . «th ohscitics wes diene euetmRniaN «i MEL Cette Pe A EB hd a (pe 
. Automobiles and other power vehicles and implements.....| 12]....].. 2 ga a fis 20m pee ! 
. Animal drawn vehicles and implements, wee] 25 : ; 
. Water eee 
. Air craft.. 
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ee Continued from page 827 Mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying ~ 
by air craft. The largest number of acci-. group. Thirty-seven came under “objects fall- 


Bs dents thus caused were due to victims “ being 

’ struck or run over by or crushed by or be- 

tween cars and engines.” Of these there were 
ae 160, 102 of the victims having been engaged 
in the industry “Steam Railways”. There 
were as well 36 fatalities (28 in the indus- 
try “Steam Railways’) due to derailments, 
collisions, etc., and 25 (22 in the industry 
“Steam Railways”) due to falls from or in 

cars or engines, while mine and quarry cars 
Automobiles and other power 
_ vehicles and implements caused 48 fatalities, 
- while animal drawn vehicles and implements 
_ caused 40, accidents primarily caused by 
- animalg being classified elsewhere. | Water 
_eraft caused 117 fatalities, of which 64 came 
under Fishing and Trapping and 32 under 
_ Water Transportation. Next in order as a 
cause of fatalities was “falling objects,” which 
caused 180. Of these 72 came under “falling 
_ trees”, including 59 in the logging industry. 
Fifty-nine came-under the head “objects fall- 
ing in mines and quarries,” including 55 in the 


’ 


ing from elevations, loads, piles, etc.”,13 under — 
“collapse of structure’; 7 under “breaking of — 
straps and pulleys” and one under “other 
causes”. Fatalities numbering 176 were caused 
by falls of persons, and included 62 falls from 
elevations, 42 falls into pits, shafts, harbours, 
rivers, ete. (some of which resulted in drown- — 
ing), 21 falls owing to collapse of support, — 
12 falls from loads, etc., 11-falls from ladders, — 
7 falls into holds of vessels. (these therefore 
not being included under “water craft”) 7 
falls into tanks, vats, kilns ete. (often result- — 
ing in death from suffocation), 6 falls on the 
level, 4 falls on sharp objects and 4 falls down _ 
stairs and inclines. “Dangerous substances” 
caused 166 fatalities, of which 58 were caused 
by “explosive substances,” 30 of these occur- 
ring in mines and quarries; 46 were caused 
by electric current; 26 by conflagrations; 14 
by inflammable substances and flames; 11 by — 
steam escapes, boiler explosions, compressed — 
air; and 11 by gas fumes. There were 41 

fatalities due to hoisting apparatus, inclu 
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17 due to elevators. and 24 to conveyers and There were 259 in Quebec, 209 in *British — 

other hoisting apparatus. Prime movers Columbia, 119 in Nova Scotia, 95 in Alberta, 
caused 12 fatalities and working machines, 53. 55 in Saskatchewan, 54 in Manitoba, 38 in 
- There were 46 fatalities caused by victims New Brunswick and 9 in Prince Edward 
striking against or being struck by objects, Island. In Ontario, the largest proportion of 


4 and 16 due to handling of objects, while “use fatalities occurred in the group Transporta- 
of tools” caused 4 deaths. There were 32 tion and Public Utilities, where there were 
3 deaths caused by animals, including 22 by 128, with 91 in manufacturing, 77 in construc- 


Ne 
i 


- horses, and 10 by otheranimals. The last num- tion, 57 in agriculture, 37 in mining, non- 
ber included 4 accidents due to bulls, 3 due ferrous smelting and quarrying, 32 in logging — 
to cows, one due to a bear, one toa mad boar, and 28 in service. In Nova Scotia and Al- 

and one due to being stung by bees. The berta there were respectively 27 and 40 min- 
category “other causes” included 122 fatali- ing fatalities. These formed the largest pro- 
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ik 
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ties in all, with 28 deaths following infec- portion of the fatalities in Alberta, but in 
tion, 18 due to industrial diseases and such Nova Scotia they were second to the fishing 
consequences of industry as strain, etc., 18 due fatalities, which numbered 55. In British 
z to drowning with no other particulars given; Columbia there were 62 fatalities in logging, 
* 29 due to cave-ins, land slides and ice jams; ~ with 47 in transportation and public utilities, — 
9 due to shooting and violence; 11 due to 29 in the mining group and 27 in manufac- 
lightning, frost, storms and sunstroke; and 9 turing, of which 18 were in saw and planing 
_ of which no particulars were given. : mills. In Saskatchewan the greater propor- 


The classification of fatal industrial acci- tion of fatalities, 31, was in agriculture, with 
dents under provinces shows that the largest 11 in transportation and public utilities. There 
_ number occurred in Ontario, which had 463. Continued on page $35 
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TABLE II—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1926, BY MONTHS AND INDUSTRIES a 
————————— ———————————————————————_—<—°zv8OSSS—SSS5SO-,,0, S000 > 
h S » 
| eo Mee = |e & 
4] gg 22/2 | 2 Ee. 
{hal =| os (g28/3_| = |eke 
o a ° 3a os 2 ot - 4 
Industry = = : 2 r 2 2 = |/2| 33 388 $3 2 SRE ; 
be = © 2h eat esa 
8] 5] 'E] Zl el el a! Bf Si sl el sl 2 )2| Ss (ees eas - 
q 2 a} 6] 3 = ai S| Oo] o ° o 3° Aa $A oO ao 5 
2] £| S| 2] 5] 2) 2] <1 8] é)2zla) & ja] 8 a A im 4 
Agriculture..............+.++- 4 14] 7| 7 11) 28] 20) 10) 21) 13) 12] 151/11-6)..........].....- | S4icece 5 
Dogging .2c505. ssi 5e ce oso te. 9} 8} 9) 3) 16) 18 5} 5) 15] 15) 11) 134/10-3 28,260] 4-7] 148) 13-8 6-2 9 
Fishing and trapping.... ....]... 1) 3} 3] 1) 2) 4) 49) 2) 8} 2)... 71) 5-4) 58,2737") 1-2) 13) 1- 0-2 : 
Mining. non-ferrous aed ' 
ing and quarrying... 10} 15] 15} 6| 10) 11) 9) 16) 12) 12] 26) 12) 154/11-8 65,090} 2-4) 168) 15-7) 2-6 : 
Metalliferous mining......... 5) 7 GE A} 2b 2 St 8h 2h Lote 47) 8-6)... aweoes] soe 66] 6-1) 3-3 
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Pulp, paper and paper goods. . 40] 341 2-0 4 
5 Saw and planing mills........]... 46] 3-5 3-4 . 
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*In this column the figures for manufacturing are for 1924, 
[Revised figures for 1925. 
*This number is for fishing only, 


and for other industries, for 1925, Annual Coma of Industry. y 
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Continued from page $381 
were two accidents outside of the provinces, 
one of which was in mining and took place 
in the Yukon Territory while the other was 
in the Northwest Territories. 

The table of fatalities by months shows the 
highest point to have been in August, when 
there were 193, the average per month being 
108.6. The low point for the year, 66, was 
reached in February and April. The largest 
number of accidents in construction occurred 
in August, and in the other industries for 
which this month is a period of exceptional 
seasonal activity, namely, fishing, agriculture 
and transportation, this was to a great extent 
reflected in the record. This table gives esti- 


mates of the numbers of employees in cer- 
tain industries, the latest figures available 
being given in each case. The frequency of 
fatalities for the industries for which this 
estimate was available was thus highest for 
logging, being 4.7 per thousand for the year, 
and second for mining, non-ferrous smelting 
and quarrying, being 2.4 per thousand. Fish- 
ing and trapping accidents showed a frequency 
ratio of 1.2 per thousand, and manufacturing 
one of 0.3 per thousand. The ratio of acci- 
dents to steam railway employees was 1.1 
per thousand, to street and electric railway 
employees 0.6 per thousand and to employees 
of telegraph and telephone companies, 0.3 per 
thousand. 


SUPPLEMENTARY List oF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN 1926 
(Included in the foregoing statistical tables) 


Trade or Industry 


Cause of Fatality 


Minine, Non-FerRovus 
SMELTING AND QUAR- 
RYING— 

Coal mining— 
Mi 


eee ewe cece ences -/MAUNGOCIS, LUA. .,.. ee ee eens 


MANUFACTURING— | 
Saw and planing mills: 
Labourer 


ConstRucTION— 
Buildings and structures: 
Plumber’s labourer... ./Paris, Ont................5- 
_ Miscellaneous: 
Labourer 


se eeee ee eee eee] VY MIUCCOULTL, LITA... cee eee 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Steam railway: 
Roadmaster 


we eee eee se [CGSOM, LALA... cee eee eeenee 


Electric railway— 
Boatman ‘ 


SerRvicE— 


_ Public administration: 


eve ween eee eee | MOTTILOON, UO... cece eee wens 


Patrolman 


« 


Fall of rock from pot-hole in roof. Died Jan. 9: 


Foot crushed; infection. 


Fractured skull. 


eae e wees 


Struck by breaking top of tree. 


43 |While examining hoist in ice house, missed 


footing and fell to bottom of ice house. : 


Towing driftwood near dam; 


fel] from boom- 
stick, drowned. Pee 


69 |Fell on head, 


_ The Chief Justice of the province, in a case 
heard at the City of Quebec on December 3, 
payment of compensation 
amounting to $3,000 to a workman who had 
sustained a rupture which was estimated to 


; have reduced ‘his earning capacity by 60 per 
"cantil:a<' © 


x 


The Vancouver Trades and Labour Council 
recently gave the sum of $1,160 to Local 118, 
International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees to defray part of the cost incurred 
by the local union in connection with the re- 


cent action brought against it by the pro- 


prietor of the Empress theatre, Vancouver, 
for damages caused by the picketing of his 
theatre. The trial is said to have cost the 
union about $4,000, a large part of this sum 
having been met by the thirty-three mem- 
bers. The Trades and Labour Council agreed 
that instead of taking thei case to a higher 
court efforts should be made to have the 
Criminal Code amended in the section re- 
ferring to “watching and besetting.” (The 
text of the judgment given in this case by 
Chief Justice Macdonald in the British Co- 
lumbia Court of Appeal-appears on another 
page of this issue:). 
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IMMIGRATION INTO CANADA DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1925-26 4 


‘TBE Department of Immigration and 
Colonization has recently published its 
ninth annual report, covering the activities of 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1926. The 
wide range of the Department’s work is shown 
‘by the reports of the various branches, in- 
cluding those concerned with Chinese immi- 
gration; colonization schemes; publicity; im- 
migration of women; juvenile immigration, 
and the work of the commissions of the east- 
. ern, western and Pacific divisions of Canada. 

The main statistics in the report relate to 
the number, nationality, sex, occupation and 
destination during the period under review, 
as well as for previous years. The total num- 
ber of immigrants into Canada during the 
fiscal year 1925-6 was 96,064, as compared with 

: 111,362 for the previous year, and with 148,- 

: 560 for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1924. 

Of the total of 96,064 for 1925-6, 46,963 were 

males, 26,611 were females, and 22,490 were 

children. The number of immigrants arriving 

by ocean ports was 77,268 in 1925-6, and 95,544 

in 1924-5. From the United States 18,778 

persons immigrated into Canada, as compared 
with 15,818 in the earlier period. 

By nationality, the principal groups of im- 
migrants were as follows: English, 19,689; 
Scotch, 10,295; German, 7,356; Irish, 5,993; 
Magyar, 4,112; Ruthenian, 4,259; Jewish, 
3,587; Scandinavian, 3,572; Polish, 2,535; 
Slovak, 2,046; Italian, 1,638; Finnish, 1,617; 
Jugo-Slav, 1,604. : 


me European Emigration—The report states 
that much attention was directed during the 
Fes ‘year 1925-26 to the settlement of British 
families on farms in Canada under the Em- 
pire Settlement Agreement, which had for its 
object the settlement of 3,000 British families 
on farms in Canada. A new Empire Settle- 
ee Passage scheme was brought into effect 
on January 1, 1926. The Canadian Govern- 
2 ment supplies the land under purchase ar- 
- rangements with migrants, and the British 
_ Government makes advances for farm stock 
and equipment. The first settlers under the 
iq scheme migrated during the period 1925-6. 
_ The Employment Service of Canada, it is 
stated, has always co-operated very fully with 
this branch, and furnished statistics and re- 
ports as requested.!’ Quarterly statements list- 
ing openings for houseworkers in Canada as 
_ shown by employers’ orders in the 68 offices 
in Canada, are sent in to the department 
: regularly, and forwarded to a London office 
for their information. Reports of placements 
of houseworkers, clerical, industrial, and fac- 
_ tory workers are sent in regularly to the de- 
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partment in order to show whether girls com- 
ing out to take domestic employment remain 
at that work. The Employment Service in’ 

Regina places all girls who go to that pro- . 
vince. In addition they collect loans for the 
department and make investigations when — 

necessary. 

The report states that the operation of the j 
new Empire Settlement Passage Agreement 
has had a very important effect both upon 
the quality of emigrants and upon the volume 
of immigration. The new scheme, while re- 
quiring that the proportion payable by the © 
family should be paid when possible, made 
provision for the loan of that proportion when 
such loan was considered desirable or neces- 
sary. In the great majority of cases the 
migrant’s proportion has been paid by the 
migrant, and this has been possible because 
of the fact that under the agreement children 
under seventeen years of age travel free. The 
application of the reduced passage rate to 
farm labourers proper and to domestic house- 
hold workers has not been, so far, so distinct- 
ly successful as with families either under the 
3,000 Families Scheme or under the Place- 
ment Scheme. 

In regard to “after care agreements,” the 
chief share of the work done under this agency 
for ensuring the welfare of immigrants was 
done by the province of Ontario, the two 
Canadian railway companies, and the Scottish 
Immigrant Aid Society. Other onganizations 
having after-care agreements are the provinces 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, the Sal- 
vation Army, the British Settlement Society 
of Canada, the Council for Social Service of 
the Church of Engiand, and the Eastern — 
Townships Immigration Society. i 


Juvenile Immigration—In 1923 the Do- 
minion Government undertook to grant as- — 
sisted passages to children brought out by the 
various agencies for juvenile migration from — 
the British Islands to Canada. Previously, — 
these agencies have done their work volun- | 
tarily, a total of 83,000 boys and girls having 
been brought to Canada during the years of | 
their activities. During 1923 a passage grant. 
was made to apply to children from 14 to 17 
years of age. Operations under the plan be- 
gan in 1923-24, and in 1925-26 1,962 children 
were “migrated.” Of this total 464 were 
brought out by the Salvation Army, by 
the British Immigration Aid and eit 
tion Association, and the remainder by the 
other agencies. ‘ye oa, 

The Women’s Branch of the Department — 
was formed in 1919 to care for women and — 


‘ 
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children coming to Canada. Previous to sail- 
ing they are interviewed and given accurate 


‘information regarding conditions in Canada; 


they receive watchful care at the ports on 
arrival and on the train; they are helped 
and advised at final destination and general 
supervision is given until they become estab- 
lished in Canada. The headquarters of the 
branch is in Ottawa, where there is a super- 
visor and staff. Canadian women officers are 
employed also at the principal agencies in 
Great Britain. Women officers and conduc- 
tresses for the trains are at the ports of ar- 
rival in Canada; also women officers are sta- 
tioned at Montreal and Toronto. The steam- 
ship conductresses form the link between 
Great Britain and Canada and give the neces- 


_ Sary care on board ship, At ports of arrival 


the Red Cross Society, Travellers’ Aid, and 
the representatives of the religious denomina- 


tions such as the Y.M.C.A., and the Catholic 
Women’s League, the Church of England, 
United Church, Imperial Order- of Daughters 
of the Empire, Jewish Aid, etc., are actively 
engaged in helping the newcomers. The next 
important link in the aftercare is the Cana- 
dian Women’s Hostels in each province, to 
which houseworkers seeking employment are 
destined. The majority of the girls are then 
placed in situations by the Employment Ser- 
vice. Representatives of the various churches 
are in close touch with the Hostel Superin- 
tendents, and follow up and visit the girls of 
their own denomination. Next to be men- 
tioned are the Social Service organizations in 
this country who assist the newcomer who 
is in difficulty. The Social Service Depart- 
ment of some of the larger hospitals are in 
close touch with the Women’s Branch. 


IMMIGRANTS DURING FISCAL YEARS ENDED MARCH 81, 1924, 1925 AND 1926, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 
TO SEX, OCCUPATION AND DESTINATION 


Via Ocean Ports 
for fiscal year ended 


1924 1925 1926 


From United States 


Totals 
for fiscal year ended for fiscal year ended 


March 31,|March 31,|March 31,|March 31,)March 31, es 31,/March 31,|March 31, eset 
1924 


1925 1924 1925 


——_—— |  — | | | | m 


Srx— = ' : 
Ooo Seana HEREIN 76,288 | 46,623 | 37,038} 11,340|  8,855| 9,925] 87,628] 55,478| 46,96 
‘Senptia 33,483 | 30,430 | 22,233] 5,280} 3,864} 4,878 | 38,703 | 34,204} 26,611 
Children...022.222222227: 18,268 | 18,491] 18015| 3,901]  3,099|  4,475| 22,169] 21,590] 29,49 
Totals............... 128,039 | 95,544 | 77,286 | 20,521 | 15,818 | 18,778 | 148,560 | 111,362 | 96,064 
~ TRADE OR OccuPaTION— 
Farmers and farm labour- 7 
moa: 31| 33,039 
Miniog Fook 39,748 | 27,733 | 28,032]  5,281| 4,198 45,029 | 31,9 ‘ 
Fetnales Sera Ene eee 4,183 4,643 3,740 1,405 1,131 5,588 ae ; i. te 
Me hildretass .. ecsccno: 3,982 5,583 8,791 , 709 1,383 5,691 ’ 
ae 18,508) .078 | 2,888] 1,768] 1,039 15,276] 9,012 8,908 
SGI SOR 1/344 : : 
iideg at. nate 1184] 1082 817 246 125 11430 | 1,207 979 
oe eee ipo | gas] ars] ase] 1gt space] ge | gg 
A Coe eat weeoB B04 1,272. "843 302 167 2,196 1,439 1,060 
> ear 3,745 | 2,626] 1,662) 1,302] 1,015 5,047 | 3,641 2,568 
Females 1,935 2,081 935 573 406 2, a et: ait: 
Children...22222222022: 476 527 565 296 220 
ae ae ee 2,578 | 1,058 477 a4 172 2,702 | 1,380 024 
—- Females.200.000 20000 MT 4 98 bel RNS. 
* poe OE : 259 197 12 37 11 296 208 9,686 
ee ee | 13,284 | 12,070] 9,180 581 363 13,865 |. 12,439 2,688 
Cee 1g] gon] L584) Lagat | 1.070 1920] 1,708] 8,537 
FE Ciaran IE] a0tdes | 98880] elo | T'3tt 1,193 11,784} 11,023 766 
ee ay ee w| 8,614] 2,011 763 333 7 5.007 | 2,085] 53 
New Brunswick.......... 1,425 809 499 456 214 88 7023 11,987 
Prince Edward Island... 52 34 | 33 60 11 Ee Eee oe ater 
‘ bec 16,957 | 14,183 8,868 3,022 2,096 ari00 Lotsa 19,079 
ae) eas mee forse7 | 17'898 318 rst 21,451} 11,772 | 12,540 
4 itoba aac y A ‘| ’ ’ : 3 14041 8, 165 
4 3:147| 2,227 : / 
sere 1 0e8 | Mebos| esoz | 3:700| 3447 10,430 | 10,952 47 
4 : 7 269 6. 058 043 1,953 10, 233 ee Leis vs casero 
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Returning Canadians—An important move- 
ment not included in the immigration figures 
is the movement of returning Canadians. In 
April, 1924, it was decided to record those 
Canadian citizens returning to Canada after 
an absence in the United States, who had left 
Canada with the intention of making their 
permanent home out of Canada and returned 
to the Dominion declaring their intention of 


again taking up permanent residence here. 
Persons who left Canada on visits or for 
other temporary purpose are not included in 
this summary. Returning Canadian citizens 
_are divided into three classes: (a) those born 

in Canada; (b) British born who had acquired 
Canadian domicile; and (c) persons who se- 

cured naturalization in Canada. 


The movement in the years 1924-5 and 
_ 1925-6 is shown as follows:— 


The accompanying tables from the Depart- 
ment of Immigration and Colonization show 
3 the nature and extent of immigration into 
Canada during the first nine months of the 
fiscal year 1926-7. Of a total of 114,035 im- 

_ migrants 42,793 were British, 17,154 from the 
2 United States and 54,088 from other countries. 
oot In the same period and not included in the 
sen “general immigration figures, 48,601 Canadians 
2 returned from the United States so that if 
$ this number is added to that of general im- 
> migration the combined total is 162,636. 


_* STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, 


DURING THE NINE MONTHS ENDED DECEM- 
_ BER 31, 1926. 


Ocean Ports. rr 

rom | Totals 

‘ — British | Others | U.S.A. 
ARE AL. WIR, 3, 7,807 | 7,589] 2,007] 17,495 
yh A ee ee 7,986 | 8,571 | 2,063 8,620 
TOMB. sees sezeoe st y5s940 | 4,074 | 2,177 | 12} 191 
A? SR eee i. 293 | 8,737 | 2,197 | 17,226 . 
Midas 1125 | 7,269 | 2,552 | 13,946 
_ September. ....007 7/7777) 47152 | 6,267 | 1,990] 12,409 
= Geaahier fae He 3/654 | 4,560 | 1,799 | 10,015 
_ November... ..23.7271"" 471) 3,939) 1,311) 7,721 
ROCOMDED | FF s)...:. iy 1,275 | 3,082] 1,058) 5,415 
. Totala, bs cies 4.3) 42,793 | 54,088 | 17,154 | 114,038 
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Immigration to Canada during the Nine Months ended December 31, 1926 _ 


| Year esting March 4 


1925 1926. i 

Canadian born citizens...........--+++- 36,473 40,246 ‘ 

British subjects who had acquired . 4 
Canadian domicile..............--+-- 4,487 4,102 

Naturalized Canadian citizens......... 2,815 2,873 
Totals :. (itu. . cee sll. cet 43,775 47,221 


a 


Chinese Immigration—The head tax of $50 
imposed upon Chinese in 1885, and increased 
to $100 in 1901 and to $500 in 1904, was abol- 
ished under the Chinese Immigration Act of 
1923, which confines the entry of Chinese to 
a few classes, namely, members of diplomatic 
corps, etc., children born in Canada of Chinese 
parents; merchants as defined by regulations, 
and students. In consequence of this legisla- 
tion no general Chinese immigration took 
place in 1924-5 or in 1925-6. 


ote 
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STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA 
DURING THE NINE MONTHS ENDED DECEM 
BER 31, 1926, SHOWING SEX, OCC AND 
DESTINATION. i 


Srex— 
Adale males. soe <+den ans 
Adult females. . 
Children under eighteen... 19, 776 


96,881 


OccuPraTION— 
Farming class— 
Mal 


nS 


Sheree eee 
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STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, BY 
ORIGINS, DURING THE NINE M 
DECEMBER 31, 126. NDA ENUED 


se 22 
EVER EER OVIMANS 5 tli oie. eas rk occu Chess g 3 
Ttalian 2,207 
Japanese 322 

ewish 3,128 
Jugo-Slay 1,694 
orean.. 1 
Lettish.. 51 
Lithuanian 693 
Magyar 3,660 
Maltese 25 
Mexican 1 
ML ONYONC SEDs i precuitaselh. teste eiee vad -< Ss 1 
RGR VABIT ESD 2... cee gue Tel cin neta 18 
47 

4 

4,306 

14 

267 

873 

7,405 
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Scandinavian— 
Poe ace 


Via Ocean por tadsuteredcns. ote ec0 lees 
From the United States................. 17,154 


DO tal sitet reheat scence 114,035 


STATEMENT OF RETURNED CANADIANS FROM 
THE UNITED STATES, DURING THE NINE 
MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1926. 


British Natu- 
Canadian] subjects | ralized 
— born with {Canadians} Totals 
citizens | Canadian} with 
domicile | domicile 
6,208 441 269 6,918 
7,184 546 269 7,999 
5,280 571 233 6,084 
5,462 768 257 6,387 
5,207 713 361 6,281 
3,422 626 173 4,221 
3,503 370 163 4,036 
2,887 287 112 3,286 
2,855 275 159 2,389 
42,008 4,597 1,996 | 48,601 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Picketing Constituting a Boycott is 
Unlawful 


[BE text is given below of the judgment 
P rendered in the British Columbia Court 
of Appeal on January 4 by Chief Justice Mac- 
donald, together with the dissenting opinion 
of Mr. Justice M. A. Macdonald, in the case 
Schuberg versus Local 118, Baireonal Alli- 
ance of Theatrical Stage Bmployees et al. A 
note on this case was given in the LasBour 
ep January, 1927, page 3, and the judg- 
ment of Mr. Justice Gregory, in the Supreme 
Court of British Columbia, from which the 
appeal was made, was outlined in the issue 
for June, 1926, page 624. The facts of the 
ise were as follows:— 
_ The appeal was taken by the defendant 
nion and certain officials in a representative 
capacity from the decision of Gregory J. of 
May 10, 1926, in an action for damages and 
an injunction. The plaintiff carried on busi- 
ness as the Empress Theatre, Vancouver, and 
employed a crew of seven stage hands; but on 
‘en an 1026, the pla gave notice 


that on and after January 11, 1926, only five 
of said crew would be employed. On the 18th 
of January, 1926, and continuing thereafter up 
and until the 24th day of February, 1926, the 
defendant trade union published and dis- 
tributed ‘hand bills, having printed thereon :— 


“Tt is illegal to boycott, but this is to inform 
the theatre going public of Greater Vancou- 
ver that the Empress Theatre is unfair to 
organized labour. Conditions enjoyed by the 
Stage Employees for the last eighteen years 
are pie denied them by the present manage- 
ment”, 


The defendant union caused motor cars and 
sandwich men to parade before the plaintiff's 
place of business, carrying and displaying 
signs or banners having printing thereon 
similar to that on said hand bills. 
claimed by the plaintiff that the defendant 
trade union did wrongfully and maliciously 
“watch and beset” his place of business, and 
that the actions of the defendants were wrong- 
ful and malicious, causing injury to his. busi- 

ness. The defendants admitted the acts done, 
but pleaded that there was a trade dispute and 
that the acts done and complained of were 


It was 
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for the sole purpose of furthering the interest 
of the defendants in connection with said 
trade dispute and they also pleaded the Pro- 
vincial Act relating to Trade Unions, Revised 
Statutes of British Columbia, 1924, chapter 
258. 

On March 4, 1926, The Honourable Mr. Jus- 
tice W. A. MacDonald granted an interim in- 
junction against the defendants. 


Mr. Justice Gregory held that the acts of 
the defendants were done with the intention 
of injuring the plaintiffs business, and as the 
union had admitted their responsibility the 
Trade Union Act, R.S.B.C., 1924, chapter 258, 
afforded them no protection. The plaintiff, he 
stated, had a perfect right to carry on his 
business in the way he wished, and the de- 
fendants combined in an endeavour to pre- 
vent him from so doing using unlawful means. 

The Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Mc- 
Phillips affirmed the judgment of Mr. Justice 
Gregory. Mr. Justice Martin and Mr. Justice 
M. A. Macdonald dissented. 


Judgment of Chief Justice Macdonald 


The facts relied upon to sustain the judgment 
are in the main not in dispute, and those not 
admitted were amply proved. 

The plaintiff was the owner and manager of 
a theatre; he desired to cut down his staff by 
discharging two out of seven; these men were 
members of the defendant Union; the plaintiff 
was waited upon by a committee of the Union, 
and was denied the right to dismiss the men. 
1n other words, they told him that if he per- 
sisited in his action of dispensing with the ser- 
vices of the two men, the Union would with- 
draw all seven. This they did, and when the 


. plaintiff had replaced the men withdrawn by 


five others who were not members of the 


together pursued a course of conduct towards 
the plaintiff which resulted in great loss of 
business to him. The seven men who had 
formerly been his employees in combination 
with the other defendants, beset the theatre 
from the 18th of January until the 24th of 
February, when an injunction prevented them 
from continuing. Men were stationed outside 
the theatre who distributed hand-bills to 
patrons asserting that the plaintiff was unfair 
to organized labour; they also caused automo- 
biles to parade before the theatre carrying 
banners upon which similar words were in- 
scribed. The result of this course of conduct 
was that the plaintiff’s receipts fell off very 
considerably. This conduct was admitted by 
the defendants’ counsel, who indeed boldly pro- 
claimed: and justified it on the ground that 
the object was to compel the plaintiff to re- 
instate the members of the Union who had 
been withdrawn. They do not admit the un- 


peaceful persuasion; that there was no malice 
in it, and that the intention was to effect a 
legitimate object. They further argued that 

they had the right to injure the plaintiff if 
by doing so they could bring about their pur- 
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Union, the defendants admittedly in collusion . 


lawfulness of the proceeding, they say it was. 


_~ pose, in what was termed, a peaceful manner. — 
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Even assuming that they conducted themselves 
in a peaceful manner, the question is, had they 
the right to bring about what was virtually a 
boycott of the plaintiff, The defendants ‘ob- 
ject in distributing the hand-bills and in para- 
ding with banners, was unquestionably to pre- 
vent persons from patronising the theatre. No 
matter how peaceably this may have been done, 
and even admitting the absence of actual malice, 
yet I think it was an actionable wrong done 
by these defendants, in combination, with the 
object of compelling the plaintiff by inflicting 
loss upon him to do something from which he 
had a legal right to abstain from colnet The 
case falls clearly within the principle of Quinn 
v. Leathem (1901) A.C. 495. It is distinguish- 
able from such cases as Wardlock v. Operative 
Printers (1906), 22 T.L.R. 327, in which 
Vaughan-Williams, L.-J., said:— 


“T am of opinion that there is no 
evidence that the comfort of the plaintiffs 
or the ordinary enjoyment of the Botolph 
Printing orks was seriously interfered 
with by the watching and besetting.” 


The Act of this Province, chap, 258, R.S.B.C. 
does not assist the defendants. It would pro- 
tect them only against civil liability for the 
act of communicating information to work- 
men, concerning the hiring with the employer 
and against liability for “persuading or in- 
deavouring to persuade by fair and reasonable 
argument without unlawful threats, intimida- 
tion or other unlawful acts,’ and against lia- 
bility for warning workmen against seeking em- 
ployment from the recreant employer. It does — 
not protect them from liability for conspiring 
to injure the employer in his business and from > 
intentionally injuring him, ly 


I would dismiss the appeal. : 


‘ 
. 
| 
i 
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Dissenting Judgment of Mr. Justice M. A. 
MacDonald 


In my opinion this appeal is determined by 
deciding whether or not the actions complained 
of on the part of the Appellants are within — 
sections 2 and 3 of chapter 258, R.S.B.C. 1924, 
an Act relating to Trade Unions. If, on the 
facts disclosed, the Appellants enjoy immunity 
under the Act, that ends the matter. Little 
assistance is obtained from decisions oninforma- __ 
tions laid arising out of similar or somewhat 
similar conduct on the part of strikers under 
section 501 of the Criminal Code. The Pro- — 
vincial Trade Unions Act is intra vires and the 
Federal Act (sec. 501) does not purport to 
declare that actions relating to the exercise of — 
civil rights which are legalized by sections 2 
and 8 of the Provincial Act are criminal. © 

The parts of sections 2 and 3 which are ap- 
able, omitting words not material, are as 
ollows:— 


_ 2. “No....trade_union....shall be en- 
joined....nor shall it or its funds....be 
made liable in PE ns for communicating 
to any workmen....labourer, employee, or 
person, facts respecting employment or 
iring by or with any employer, producer, 
or consumer, or distributor of the products — 
of labour or the purchase of such products 
or om ‘Persuading, or endeavouring to per- 
suade oa 
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labourer, employee or person, to refuse to 
become the employee or customer of any 
such employer, producer, consumer or dis- 
tributor of the products of labour.” 

_ 8. “No such trade union....shall be en- 
joined or liable in damages, nor shall its 
funds be liable in damages for publishing 
information with regard to a strike....or 
other labour grievance or trouble, or for 
warning workmen....or other persons 
from purchasing, buying or consuming pro- 
ducts produced or distributed by the em- 
ployer of labour.” 


In the English Act, 5 & 6 Ed. vii. 1906, chap- 
ter 47, the words “Trade Dispute” are used. 
Here we have in section 3 words of similar im- 
port, viz., “labour grievance.” 

In the case at bar the facts were as follows: 
The Respondent is a theatrical manager carry- 
ing on business at the “Empress Theatre,” 
Vancouver. Up to January 10, 1926, he em- 
ployed a crew of seven stage hands to assist 
in scene shifting and the various duties con- 
nected with back-stage work. Two weeks pre- 
viously notice was given to the foreman of the 
stage crew, advising that only five of the seven 


- would be employed after January 11, 1926. The 


Respondent was not obliged by contract to con- 
tinue to employ seven men in this work. The 


- unsigned contract produced, said to have been 


affirmed by a letter of acceptance would not, 
in any event, obligate the Respondent to con- 
tinuously engage seven stage hands regardless 
of his own requirements. If, however, the Ap- 
pellants in caring for the welfare of its mem- 


_ bers choose to take the position that seven men 


should be engaged to do certain work instead of 
five, they may do so and may take means to 
force compliance with their views provided 
they do not overstep the limits set by sections 
2 and 3 of the Act referred to. 


According to the evidence a few of the strik- 
ing stage employees appeared on the street in 
motor cars carrying banners advising the pub- 
lic that the “Empress Theatre” was unfair to 
organized labour. They distributed hand-bills 
in hotels and other places and thraw them into 
motor cars around the: theatre. These hand- 


pills read as follows:— 
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“Tt is illegal to boycott but this is to in- 
form the theatre-going public of greater 
Vancouver that the Empress Theatre is 
unfair to organized labour. Conditions en- 
joyed by the stage employees for eighteen 
years are now denied them by the present 
management.” 


Some of the words were in large type and 
the whole so arranged as to attract the greatest 


attention. Wurther, two or three of them stood 


on the curb while the doors of the theatre were 
open to the public distributing the hand-bills. 
These men were members of Local Union 118, I 
do not find from the evidence that any noisy 
demonstrations occurred or that any conduct 
was resorted to amounting to a nuisance—in 
fact, the distribution of the handbills around 
the theatre and fairly generally through»ut 
the city and the display of banners on motor 
cars would appear to be the full extent of their 


activity. 


The question arises—were the foregoing acts 
ermitted by sections 2 and 3 of the Act re- 
Farred to? If it amounted to no more than 


“communicating to any person” (I think the. 
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word “person” embraces and was intended to 
embrace, members of the.public) facts re- 
specting employment or if it was simply an 
effort to persuade the public “by fair or reason- 
able argument,” not to patronize the theatre, 
section 2 would afford immunity. As the learned 
trial judge points out, however, the hand-bills 
set out not “facts” but opinions. At best it 
contains mixed facts and opinion with the facts 
not fairly stated. A true statement of fact 
would be that the employer insisted on engaging 
five men instead of seven to do a certain amount 
of work. The assertion was made that the Re- 
spondent was “unfair to organized labour”. . 
The Appellants may have honestly thought so; 
others might well believe that in the absence 
of agreement the employer should be at liberty 
to employ simply the number of men he thought 
necessary to do the work and no more. I 
do not agree that the statements contained in 
the handbills should be regarded as the com- 
munication to the public of facts respecting 
employment. Not a single fact in respect to 
the labour grievance in question was set out; 
no one could form from these hand bills a 
true view of the facts giving rise to the dis- 
pute. 


The next point is—can the statements be re- 
garded as “fair or reasonable argument”? That 
is for the Court to decide om the facts in each © 
case. This phrase is broader than the “ com- 
munication of facts”? Opinions might be stated 
if they could be regarded as fair or reason- 
able argument. The situation would be iden- 
tical if instead of distributing hand bills these 
members of Appellant’s Union engaged in con- 
versation with possible patrons of the theatre 
using the words printed on the hand bills. TI 
cannot think that it is fair or reasonable argu- 
ment for one party to the dispute to 
say that the other is unfair to organ- 
ized labour. The purpose of the Act is to 
enable labour unions to enlist the sympathy of 
the public and bring moral pressure to bear 
on the employer by disseminating facts or by 
reasonable argument. How can the public ap- 
praise the merits of a dispute by having placed 
before them the opinion of one of the parties 
thereto as to the conduct of the other without 
any of the true facts being disclosed to enable 
those addressed to reach a just conclusion. 
These hand bills might convey all sorts of sug- 
gestions not warranted by the true facts. It 
might be thought that employees were over- 
worked, under paid, or compelled to work under 
insanitary conditions or for longer hours than 
usual. The public could not possibly learn from 
the hand bills that the real cause of the dis- 


‘pute was the effort on the part of the Appel- 


Jants to compel the Respondent to employ more 
men than the work required. How can it be 
said, having regard to the purpose of the Act, 
viz., to enlist public sympathy and gain support 
by “communicating facts” or by engaging in 
“fair or reasonable argument” that the hand 
bills answer either requirement? This is not 
to say that hand bills cannot be distributed. 
It only means that their contents must be with- 
in the provisions of the Act. 

Section 3, however, is more favourable to the . 
Appellants. First, I think it should be held, as 
pointed out by Russell, J., in Brimalow v. Car- 
son (1924) W.N.7, at.p. 8— 


“that the business of presenting histrionic 
performances to the public for profit might 
fairly be described as a trade or industry 
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in which many persons, including actors, 

were employed.’ 
I think that theatre goers are the purchasers 
of products produced or distributed by an em- 
ployer of labour and are within the meaning of 
the words used in the latter part of the section. 
That being so, it is permissible to “warn.... 
persons from purchasing, buying or consuming 
products produced or distributed by the em- 
ployer of labour party to such strike, lock-out, 
labour grievance or trouble during its con- 
tinuance.” Warn in respect to what? No de- 
tails are stipulated as to the nature of, or the 
supporting facts, if any, to be given as the 
basis of such warning. It is simply a warning 
in respect to a labour grievance or trouble 
during its continuance. The Legislature has, in 
effect, provided that labour unions may warn 
customers of an employer with whom they have 
differences of the fact, that a labour grievance 
exists. It is anomalous that the same state 
of facts which fall short of granting immunity 
under section 2 should be effective for that 
purpose under section 3, but the Appellants 
have the benefit of both sections. If section 
3 standing by itself is unambiguous it is not 
necessary to resort to section 2 to aid in its 
interpretation. It is not necessary that the 
“warning” should be based on “fair or reason- 
able argument” or confined to “communicating 
facts” as in section 2. If such was intended 
these words should have been incorporated in 
section 3. If the hand bills and banners answer 
the general description of a warning to in- 
tending patrons immunity is secured. One might 
: suggest that the warning should not mislead the 
. public as to the true facts—that it should not 
contain the expression of a biassed opinion or 
- make unwarranted assertions. But these con- 
siderations concern the law making body not 
the Courts, I must hold that however crude 
the means employed, the hand bills and banners 
did convey a warning of the existence of a 


* strike or of a labour grievance and that 1t- 


affords an answer to the Respondent’s claim. 
, It cannot be said that any one reading these 
hand bills would not receive a warning that a 
trade dispute was going on. He may not, in- 
_ deed will not, get the true facts in regard to it 
but he does get a warning. 

I have considered the authorities to which 
we were referred but do not feel that it is 
_ necessary to add anything further, except to 

say that I do not find that the acts complained 
of were accompanied by unlawful threats or in- 
timidation, nor do I think (without discussing 
_ whether or not the element of malice is an in- 
- gredient) that acts performed pursuant to 


done maliciously. 
I would allow the appeal. 


The Act relating to Trade Unions, referred 
to in the foregoing judgment, is as follows:— 

1. No trade union or any combination of 
workmen or employees in British Columbia nor 
_ the trustees of any such union or combination 
in their representative capacity, shall be liable 
_ in damages for any wrongful act of commission 
_ or omission in connection with any strike, lock- 
_ out, or trade or labour dispute, unless the mem- 
_ bers of such union, or te ne or its coun- 
cil, committee, or other governing body, acting 
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within the authority or jurisdiction given such 
council, committee, or other governing body, 
by the rules, regulations, or directions 
of such union or combination, or the resolutions 
or directions of its members resident in the 
locality or a majority thereof, shall Jhave au- 
thorized or shall have been a concurring party 
in such wrongful act. te 
2. No such trade union or association shall 
be enjoined, nor shall any _ officer, member, 
agent, or servant of such union or association 
or any person be enjoined, nor shall it or its 
funds or any such officer, member, agent, ser- 
vant, or other person be made liable in damages 
for communicating to any workman, artisan, 
labourer, employee, or person facts respecting 
employment or hiring by or with any em- 
ployer, producer, or consumer or distributor 
of the products of labour or the purchase of 
such products, or for persuading or endeavour- 
ing to persuade by fair or reasonable argu- 
ment, without unlawful threats, intimidation, 
or other unlawful acts, such last-named work- 
man, artisan, labourer, employee, or person, at 
the expiration of any existing contract, not to — 
renew the same or to refuse to become the 
employee or customer of any such employer. 
producer, consumer, or distributor of the pro- — 
ducts of labour. 
3. No such trade union or association, or its 
officer, member, agent, or servant, or other 
person, shall be enjoined or liable in damages, 
nor shall its funds be liable in damages for 
publishing information with regard to a strike 
or lock-out, or proposed or expected strike or 
lock-out, or other labour grievance or trouble, 
or for warning workmen, artisans, labourers, or 
employees or other persons against seeking or 
urging workmen, artisans, labourers, employees 
or other persons not to seek employment in the 
locality affected by such strike, lock-out, labour 
grievance or trouble, or from purchasing, buy- 
ing, or consuming products produced or dis- — 
tributed by the employer of labour party to 
such strike, lock-out, labour grievance or 
trouble, during its continuance. 


Definition of “Dependent Child” in 
Ontario | 


In an action under the Fatal Accidents Act 
of Ontario, heard in appeal by the Ontario 
Supreme Court in December, 1926, the ques- 
tion arose of the right of an illegitimate child 
to recover damages for the death of his father 
through an accident due to the negligence of — 
the defendant. The evidence showed that the — 
boy had been adopted and maintained by the - 
deceased. The judgment said: “The law 
seems quite clear that under Lord Campbell's” 
Act* as originally framed and in force in Eng- _ 
land, the child would have no right of action. — 
The language of the Ontario statute, however, — 
differs materially from the English statute as 
originally passed. rh 

“By section 2 (a) of the Fatal Accidents — 
Act, it is provided that: ‘Child’ shall include 

-*A note on “Lord Campbell’s Act” was sis 
Fr rey Lasour GAzerre, cecenrbai 1926, pss 
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son, daughter, grandson, granddaughter, step- 
son, stepdaughter, adopted child, and a person 
to whom the deceased stood in loco parentis. 
Also subsection (b) that the word ‘Parent’ 
shall include father, mother, grandfather, 
grandmother, stepfather, stepmother, a person 
who adopted a child, and a person who stood in 
loco parentis to the deceased. The very wide 
meanings given by this section to the word 
‘child’ and to the word ‘parent’ were not 
embodied in the English statute. It was there 
held that an illegitimate child of the deceased 
did not come within the benefit of the 
statute.” 

“Tn considering the construction to be 
placed upon the language of the Ontario 
statute, it is proper to note that the Legis- 
lature cannot have intended the relationship of 
one in loco parentis to be equivalent to that 
existing in a case of adoption, whether or not 
the adoption were one complying with the 

- requirements of the statute in that behalf, be- 
cause the definition of the word “ child” ex- 
pressly mentions both an adopted child and 
also one to whom the deceased stood in loco 
parentis. It seems to me proper, therefore, 
to give the latter expression a wider or at 
least a different meaning. 


“Tt is to be noted also that even under the 

' English Act the right to recover damages does 
not depend upon the existence of a legal right 
on the part of the plaintiff to support or main- 
tenance by the deceased while he was living, 
but is based upon a reasonable expectation of 

- pecuniary benefit. If, therefore, the claimant 
- come within one of the classes of persons to 
whom the right of action is given by the 
statute, a reasonable expectation of pecuniary 
benefit supports a claim for damages. In the 
present case I am of opinion that the deceased 
had placed thimself in loco parentis within 
the meaning of the Ontario statute with re- 
spect to the child and that therefore the lat- 


ter is entitled to recover damages.” 

_ —(Ontario—Howie versus Lawrence). 

4 ene 

_ Employee’s Bond may be Vitiated by 
Z Misrepresentation 

; 
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_ The treasurer of a rural municipality in 
Manitoba was found by audit to have em- 
_bezzled a large sum of money from the muni- 
cipality, and was discharged from his office, 
and later on was convicted and sentenced to 
8 term of imprisonment. The Rural Munici- 
_pality Act of Saskatchewan provides that the 
‘treasurer shall give security to the municipal 
council for his integrity and the faithful ob- 
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servance of his duties, such security to be in 
the form of a bond or policy of guarantee of 
a corporation empowered by law to grant such 
securities. In accordance with this provision 
the ‘treasurer had secured. corporation bond 
purporting to indemnify the municipality in 
the sum of $3,000 against any loss which it 
might suffer by reason of any dishonest act 
committed by him. The municipality there- 
fore sought to recover from the corporation 
the whole sum of $3,000, its losses through the 
treasurer’s dishonesty having exceeded thatt 
amount. The corporation denied liability on 
the ground that material facts relating to the 
ex-treasurer’s previous record had not been 
disclosed to them when they furnished the 
bond. The Saskatchewan Court of Appeal 
confirmed the judgment of the trial court, 
which found that a contract of suretyship is 
vitiated for non-disclosure of material facts, 
when such non-disclosure constitutes a mis- 
representation. The defendants, it was held, 
were entitled to conclude that the municipal 
authorities would not employ or continue in 
their employment a treasurer, who, they knew, 
had appropriated to his own use the funds 
of another municipality. Non-disclosure by 
the municipality of the treasurer’s past record 
therefore constituted a representation to the 
corporation that, so far as the municipal 
authorities were aware, the treasurer was an 
honest official. Such representation being 
false the contract was held to be vitiated by 
that misrepresenttation. 


—(Saskatchewan—Rural Municipality of May- 
field versus London and Lancashire Guar- 
antee and Fidelity Company of Canada. 


Injured Workman refusing to undergo 
Operation does not forfeit 
Compensation 


A workman employed by a firm of building 
contractors in the Province of Quebec sus- 
tained a rupture while engaged in his duties, 
and applied for compensation under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. The employing 
firm opposed the claim on the grounds that 
the plaintiff’s hernia was due to his general 
state of health, and that he had not consented 
to undergo an operation by means of a local 
anesthetic. The Superior Court at Montreal — 
found that the workman was not obliged to 
undergo an operation which he believed might 
endanger his life, and awarded him compen- 
sation amounting to $620. 


—(Quebec—Vaccaro versus Reid Brothers.) 
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Charges Against U.M.W. of America 
Officers are Dropped 


Four cases in which local officials of the 
United Mine Workers of America were in- 
volved in charges of intimidation were 
dropped when they came up for hearing in 
the Nova Scotia Supreme Court in February. 
The Crown prosecutor announced that this 
course was followed on instructions from the 
attorney general of the province. The cases 
arose out of an alleged occurrence at Sydney 
Mines, on or about July 24, 1926, at a time 
when the United Mine Workers were engaged 
in reorganizing the miners of the province to 
100 per cent strength. According to evidence 
at the preliminary hearing, members of the 
One Big Union were going to their work at 
Princess Pit, when they were stopped by a 
crowd of United Mine Workers. They al- 
leged they were taken hold of, marched up 
and down, urged to join’ the United Mine 
Workers, and told if they did not they would 
be ducked in the reservoir, or thrown down 
the shaft. The magistrate committed the ac- 
cused for trial, and true bills were found by 
the grand jury at the October term. It was 
‘announced at the time by the Crown that the 
_ cases had been set over to the February term. 


Said ab ge Diseases Non-compensable ‘in 
Texas 
The Court of Civil Appeals of Texas re- 


cently confirmed the decision of the Indus- 
_ trial Accident Board in refusing compensa- 


tion to a workman who had contracted nephri- 
tis in the course of his employment by an oil 
corporation, resulting in total and permanent 
incapacity. The Board refused the application 
on the ground that their authority extended 
only to accidental injuries, while the claim- 
ant’s condition was the result of a gradual 
affection. Moreover, in an alternative action 
against the company for damages for négli- 
gence, the appeal court found that the appel- 
lant’s employer being a subscriber under the 


compensation law, the employee had waived 


his right of action at common law against his 
employer. It was held further that the com- 
mon law did not allow recovery for occupa- 
tional or industrial diseases. Commenting on 
this decision the Monthly Labour Review, 
published by the United States Department 
of Labour, says: “It is obvious that 80 to con- 
strue the compensation law. is to give it an 
effect that differs from a widely, if not gen- 
erally, accepted position that for injuries to 
which the compensation law does not apply, 
the action for damages remains unaffected. To 
say that an employee waives all rights of © 


action at common law while accepting a com- 


pensation statute which covers only a part 

the field of industrial injury is to confer a 
doubtful benefit; and it would seem difficult 
to justify such a position either in logic or 
as an exemplification of the ‘liberal construc- 
tion’ that is so often referred to in interpre- 
tations of compensation statutes.” 
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